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NINA. 



EvERTBODT travels now-a-days. The way of life is 
by half — ^highway. Individuals rush by each other ** to 
their neighbours/' whilst nations play the great game 
of " Fire- borrowing."* — It is fashion. The people in 
my narrative are, for the greatest part, bon-ton ; hence 
we ought not to wonder that they are incessantly tra- 
velling. Many a one, I hope, will without reluctance 
follow me to where I am now leading him ; namely, 
eastwards to 

PARADISE. 

" And the Gold of that Land is good." 

Book ov Mosbs— 0«»««I«. 

" Are they not Divine — thoce meadows t 
Divine I Divine t "— BBX.x.if aw. 

Paradise was the name of the little estate which 
Baron H. inherited from his fathers. Paradise lies in 
the sun-illumined and hospitable province of Skaane. 

'* Know'tt thou the land r* .... 

It is a glorious land I Rich harvesU wave upon its 
plains. There the heart grows warm from the southern 
sun ; warm from the kindness and joy which animates 

• A popular Swedish locial game. 
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the breasts of the inhabitants. Life glides easily along 
among them $ the stranger for ever keeps in grateful 
remembrance the kindness, the hospitality, which he 
experienced in their circle. There lies Paradise. 
Thither Baron H. trarelled after he had been betrothed, 
in all quietness, to Mamselle Greta ; after them followed 
the good and happy Clara. There they were soon to 
receive the Countess Natalie, Nina, and a number of 
other acquaintances, to celebrate the after-nuptials. 

Mamselle Greta, at present Baroness H., was during 
the journey extremely curious about Paradise, which 
name she took care to associate with the idea of pigs, 
poultry, and other unparadisaical animals ;* for which, 
with the permission of the learned, I take the liberty 
to consider them — and about which she frequently 
jested, without thereby being able to call up the least 
cloud on Baron H.*s brow. 

True it is, that Paradise and the aboye-mentioned 
four-footed animals, so closely related to Ham, did not 
awaken in his soul such very opposite notions. And 
let me tell you, my reader, that gayer after- nuptials 
than those celebrated at Paradise have seldom taken 
place. It is utterly impossible to conceive more deli- 
cious feasting, and a better and happier husband ; a 
more lively and complaisant housewife, a more sympa- 
thising, more beloved, and amiable friend, than Clara ! 

* Bishop Spegel in his great work, " Of the Works of God and 
his Rest," mentions, it is true, among the animals of Paradise, 
" the unclean swine ;" but as learned inquiries into antiquity 
have eonvinced us that traditions are insufficient to be able to 
.decide any thing on this important subject, we take the liberty 
to regard this expression of the learned Bishop as a poetical 
>ence. 
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Oh, we must not forget to relate, also, how FiHut 
accommodated himself to this very important period 
with extreme gracefulness, and made various sketches 
of family scenes, in which his foster-father and his new 
foster-mother always played the principal parts. 

After the guests had feasted, laughed, and inspected 
all the beauties of Paradise — among which the Baron- 
ess H. never forgot to point out the farm- yard — and 
had danced together, and amused themselves, they at 
length also began to yawn together, and then gradually 
departed. The Countess Natalie went with Nina 
northward of Paradise, after it was unanimously agreed 
that Baron H. should come after them with his family 
in the winter, and spend Christmas in Norrland, with 
the Countess. 

To give an account en detail how Baron H. and his 
wife cultivated their paradise; how they there (as, 
with God's help, every newly- married pair) renewed, 
in their way, the sweet, golden tale of love and bliss 
of the primeval paradise ; how the Baroness H., in 
contrast to Eve, zealously warned her husband and his 
belove4 FUiut against eating apples ; and how, with 
numberless and merry jestings, she took a survey of 
her little world, made men and animals look up to her, 
and put life and order into all, — to recount and read 
all this, would certainly be very edifying, alike to 
narrator and reader. To me it would be a particular 
pleasure to relate how happy Clara was ; how active 
and beloved by her friends ; what enjoyment she had 
in the meadows and deep woods of Paradise, so that 
it might well have been said that here, as in the primi- 
tive days of the world, angels bore the children of men 
company; — but the happy can take care of them- 
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selves ; and I long to look after the pale Nina, and to 
find out if life does not possess an elixir to strengthen 
and to beautify her existence, which, we confess, has 
hitherto borne but a faint resemblance to that of a 
heroine, and has been more deserving of compassion 
than of love. I therefore pass over the busy time of 
nutting, preserving, drying, and salting with profound 
reverential courtesies to all housewives and house- 
keepers, including the Baroness H. The November 
storm howls at the window ; the heavens are grey, the 
earth is grey, the air is grey ; weary birds, and withered 
foliage ! Now the nose of the dwellers of the north 
becomes blue; now the Englishman hangs himself; 
now people stick fast on the roads ; now the soul of 
the poet, and the last little pansy on the mountaiii 
freezes. Now warm houses and friendly souls are 
necessary. Make up good fires, make up good fires 
everywhere! November, thou art an ugly and dis- 
agreeable grey-beard, full of ill-humour and frost! 
But thou goest, and still more stem and gloomy 
December comes. Now the fogs gather, and in order 
to hide the grimness of the earth and to preserve 
the hope of summer, the light, flaky snow falls, and 
spreads out its white covering over sea and land. I 
will order Baron H.'s covered sledge to be got ready, 
and take him and his family with post-horses and 
tinkling of bells up to Norrland, there to contemplate 

DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

" It is CUriatmM I It is Christmas t " 

Ths Cbildrkn. 

"How it freezrs! How dark it grows! The ica 
covers ths window-panes ; morning twilight goes darkly 
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and is wedded to evening twilight, and soon night caate 
its sable pall over the day. In Norrland mid-day hat 
still a few light hours and the sun a few feeble rays ; 
but they soon disappear* and it grows dark. Further 
up, the people know nothing of day ; night lasts for 
months. 

" Nature sleeps I " they say in the north ; but sleep 
resembles death : it is cold and chilly» and would darken 
the heart of man, if at that time another light did not 
rise, a warm bosom open to him, and animate him by 
its life. In Sweden it is well known that when every 
thing in nature grows torpid, and dark, and dies 
away, in every house the senses and hands are em- 
ployed in preparing a feast. You know what it is, ye 
clever daughters of the family who extend your labours 
far into the night, and lighten them with merry jests, 
while ye tire your fingers and eyes by candle-light 
in order to get all your presents ready. You know 
what it is, ye sons of the family who are biting your 
nails off with thinking of something suitable for a 
Christmas present. Thou kno'west it, happy little child, 
who hast no other care than the less serious one, that 
Christmas might miss its way and not find your house. 
Ye know what it is, fathers and mothers, with empty 
purses and hearts filled with joy. Aunts and cousins 
of the immortal race of embroidery and knitters ; ye 
uncles, at once perverted and perverters, ye well know 
il, and are acquainted with this time of mysterious 
airs, treacherous smiles, and happy cares! In the 
house of the rich man they are preparing delicious 
roasts, the wonderful lutjlsk ;« sausages are swelling, 

• A kind of dried-cod, nrhich after haring been aosked levenl 
weeks in ashei to extract the lalt, it eaten ir. Sweden M 
Cliristmas, and New-Yeart' five. 
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the tarts puffing themselves up ; and so poor a hut is 
not to be found, where about this time a little pig does 
not skip about and squeak, though in most instances 
obliged to fiitten itself on its own good humour. 

Di£ferent, however, it is during this time with the 
elements. The Spirit of Frost reigns like a despot, 
reduces every thing to the narrowest compass, nips 
every forth-shooting bit of green, though never so 
small, forbids the song of birds and the dance of winged 
insects ; and his only minister, the powerful North Wind, 
thunders free in the grey-grown atmosphere, till all is 
mute and torpid. Only the sparrows— the little opti- 
mists of the air — keep themselves cheerful, and seem 
to proclaim with their twitterings that better times will 
come. 

Now comes the dark time of the year — the midnight 
hour of nature : but all at once lights shine from every 
dwelling, and vie with the stars of heaven. The church 
opens her bosom, full of glory and anthems ; and the 
children raise their voices with shouts of joy : " It is 
Christmas ! it is Christmas ! " The earth sends forth 
its hallelujah 1 

And why these lights, this joy, these anthems t 

"A child is born!" A child? In the midnight hour, 
in the lowly manger it was bom, and heavenly angels 
sang, " Peace on earth I ** This is the feast which is 
celebrated. And well may you, dear little children, 
raise your voices of joy. Greet, even if unconscious, 
this hour, in which he was bom for you, that friend, 
that brother, who will lead you through life on earth, 
and render your death happy ; who will one day give 
realization to all your sweet dreams of childhood ; who 
will change your poverty, darkness, and care into glory; 
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and help you to solve the most profound m3rsteries, the 
most intricate problems of life. Shout for joy, ye 
happy little ones, whom he hath blessed. Shout for 
joy, and follow him. He has come to lead you and us 
all to God. 

There are thoughts — inexhaustible, lovely, wondrous, 
enrapturing thoughts — in which one never grows weary 
of diving. In these the sick soul bathes, as in a 
Bethesda, and finds health ; the healthy finds ther« a 
highly -exalted life. Of that kind is the thought about 
this child, this poverty, this lowliness, and this glory. 

Beautiful and wise is the arrangement, that the life 
of the church most richly unfolds itself at the time in 
which nature is dead. Thanks also for this provision, 
benificent Father of all ! 

So thought the quiet Clara, whilst with her friend 
she slowly ascended the hills, which through dark pine- 
groves led to the height, where from the present resi- 
dence of the Countess Natalie lights were brilliantly 
shining. We call this residence Umends. Clara looked 
into the grey-cold twilight, which enveloped all objects. 
In this darkness, the light upon the height appeared 
doubly agreeable ; and Clara's eyes fixed themselves 
involuntarily upon it, whilst pleasant feelings animated 
her souL She was happy to see Nina again, for whom 
she had always felt a conlial interest. She asked in- 
voluntarily : 

** Has not thy life also received a light which warms 
and brightens it ? Thou pale, lovely, excellent, and 
richly endowed maiden, why shouldest thou be less 
happy than poor insignificant Clara ? " 

'< Cofiee 1 " cried Baron H., in his sleep. 

" Directly I " replied the waking Baroness. 



ft 

ft 
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** What? " asked the Baron, waking. 

** We shall be there directly I " 

** Impossible ! ** 

"Certainly!" 

" Impossible 1 " 

** But I do assure you, my dear ! " 

'< But, my love, I don't believe it ! " 

" We can see the lights already." 

" I can see no lights.' 

" Yes, that I believe when one sleeps 

" One does not sleep, but one has not any imaginary 
lights ; one has only a clear sight like other people." 

** It is inconceivable," said the Baroness, somewhat 
warmly, "that drowsy as you still are, you wish to 
dispute what two wakeful persons see ; — the vapour on 
the window makes you blind. Look now." The 
Baroness stretched out her hand to let down the window, 
but it was intercepted on the way by the Baron, who 
held it iast, kissed it heartily, pressed it to his eyes, 
and declared that he now saw light^even where nobody 
else could see any. The Baroness no longer disputed, 
and in the most tender peace and strife — far it should 
be observed how the two contrarieties sometimes are 
one-— our travellers shortly after stopped before the 
gate of the building, which the Baroness H. caOed 
"the house," but the Countess Natalie would have it 
called " the castle." 

We would now give the particulars of the state of 
things there, but find it more agreeable to give the 
reader an extract of the letter, which a few days after 
her arrival at UmenHs, the Baroness wrote to a con- 
fidential female friend. 

*',.,. But enough of the journey and its wearisome 
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adventures. The arrival was quite comfortable. 
Natalie's habitation had nothing whatever of a Lap- 
landish appearance. A beautiful saloon well lighted, 
new furniture, mats, and a good fire in the stove. 
Natalie finds it difiicult to bring herself and others to 
imagine that she is living like a self-denying hermitess. 
And the people in this splendid hermitage? You 
know that every where I generally direct my first ob- 
servations to mankind. Natalie — splendid Natalie — 
seems anxious to play the part of a fairy in her moun- 
tain-castle. She appears to have grown young again, 
dresses extravagantly, plays upon the harp, wishes to 
enrapture all. I am sure that she succeeds. It was 
a real pleasure to me to see Nina again. She is 
amazingly improved in appearance, and begins to look 
like a being of flesh and blood. * It is owing to the 
air here,' said Natalie. There must be a peculiar 
charm in this woodland air, which has such reno- 
vating and beautifying power. I am heartily glad that 
I have come here. J should have no objection to grow 
a little younger and handsomer for the sake of my 
dear H. When for the last time I saw Nina, about 
four months ago, she looked like a startled dove ; so 
marble white and languid ; now life and colour have 
come into her cheeks. Heaven knows whether every 
thing comes from the air. I have my suspicions. 
You know that I am not inclined to idealize ; to fancy 
people angels and deities, but I see men pretty clearly 
as they really are; you will, therefore, perhaps be 
astonished at the description which I am about to give. 
Do not, however, accuse me with any exaggeration, for 
that I cannot bear : and besides, it would be highly 
unjust. But to the point ! 
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" On the evening of our arrival in Umenas, there 
were several gentlemen aaaembled in Natalie's drawing- 
room. One of them immediately attracted my eye, and 
I could afterwards scarcely turn them away from him 
again ; not that he was so very handsome, or played so 
brilliant a part — no ; but he was so tuperhr. Any thing 
more simple and amiable I do not recollect ever to have 
seen in the form of man. What a forehead — what 
eyes — for a picture ! His complexion is uncommonly 
dark, but clear and fresh. In his demeanour there is 
the sweetest combination of tranquillity and vivacity, 
of mildness and strength : he possesses something both 
of St. John and St. Paul. I do not know whether I had 
ever become so quickly acquainted with any person, 
and felt so satisfied with the acquaintance. Natalie 
spoke much, and highly, in his praise; and says, — 
* He plays the harp like King David himself. I see 
that you begin to get a little impatient with my de- 
scription, and so ask, — ' But who is this Phoenix ; what 
is he, what is his name ? ' This excellent man is the 
pastor of the parish church here, and his name is Ed- 
ward Hervey : is it not a romantic name 7 What in- 
fluence his eyes and words, and his harp-playing, may, 
besides the country air, have had in raising Nina from 
the dead, that I leave for others to decide. 

" Do not, above all things, think that I have the 
least evil intention. That men may be instrumental 
in the awakening and restoration of others, is through 
the gp-ace and blessing of our God I One need not im- 
mediately begin to think of elopements and clandestine 
marriages — those are things unsuited to our age ; nor 
does Pastor Hervey appear like a hero of romance, but 
a very serious, yet cheerful man. In my opinion this 
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is very properly said of him. I must also tell you, that 
if his eyes do indeed very often rest upon Nina, they 
nevertheless also very attentively gazed on my quiet 
Clara ; and that did. not displease me. I have never 
yet seen eyes so black and with such a miJd expression ; 
—A little melancholy at times, but with a predomi- 
nating radiant brightness. I think I am mad about 
the eyes of that man! — I must divert myself, — 1 will 
throw mine around me, and tell you what they perceive 
out of the house; for I am just sitting at the window, 
and have a view of the country both near and £eir off. 
Horribly ugly ! — ^forests black as coal — high mountains 
^-all a perfect wilderness ! Far in the distance the sea, 
whose roaring one may hear when it storms. To the 
left the river Uma, which runs into the sea, where a 
beautiful valley is said to be. I have not seen it yet» 
nor do I intend to see it in a hurry; for I find no plea- 
sure in walking out in winter. The house is situate on 
a hill, and all the winds of heaven howl around it: it is 
strange how it can be so comfortable within ; but we 
keep up perpetual fires, therefore the prospect towards 
the forest is not quite uninteresting. In the sea there 
are singular rocks, all with singular names: one of 
these is called the Boor, or the black man, and looks 
quite awful and spectre-like. 

'* Now you will, perhaps, also like to know something 
about a newly-married pair 7 — You shall. Man and 
wife, on the whole, agree pretty well together. The wife 
is sometimes a tittle harsh, and lets the man look about 
him* She is desirous, it*s true, of maintaining the 
ruling power in the house, but fears more and more 
that the husband, with his kindness and good sense, 
will deprive her of that power, and make her as tame 
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and complying; as any other person. They have both, 
however, a protecting angel, whom they hold by the 
hand ; and in nothing do they so perfectly agree than 
in loving St. Clara, and attending to her counsel. 
With her help there is good hope that they will not miss 
their way to heaven : in the mean time we are now 
walking on earth, and have to partake of furmenty and 
celebrate Christmas. I am really delighted at the 
thought of hearing Edward Hervey preach : he must 
then look like an apostle. I must tell you, that my 
good H. is just as much captivated with him as I am. 

" Perhaps we shall stay longer here than was first 
determined upon. Natalie would very much like to 
keep us for the winter ; my husband's mouth waters 
when the hunting parties are talked of, which are usual 
here, and I, as a good wife, must, I suppose, accom- 
modate myself to tlie pleasure of my husband. I should 
be telling an untruth were I to say that I find it diffi- 
cult to do so on this occasion, but little Paradise was, 
after all, a dear spot ! 

" I must now leave you, for my husband calls me.*' 

So much for the letter of the Baroness H. 

Christmas has chanted its anthems of peace and 
joy; and now there is peace on earth, and dancing 
and playing and sports and lights, in the dwellings ot 
men. There is dancing in palaces by waxlights, and 
to thunders of music ; there is dancing in the huts and 
thra- hing-floors upon straw, by the light of oil-lamps, 
and to the scraping of the fiddle. Splendid sledge-, 
parties with jingling bells, fly through the towns ; and 
imiuting the sports of the great, one sees ragged boys, 
who upon their sledges drive down the smooth hill their 
bare-footed ladies, and sometimes also upset them. 
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At Umenai every thing seems more lively this year 
than it has been since time immemorial. The Countess 
causes illuminations, playing and dancing — a plea- 
sure to witness. With her bounty and wealth she 
would introduce luxury even into the huts of the 
country-folks, if Hervey were not so decidedly and 
seriously opposed to it. 

"They have not the means," said he, " to provide 
themselves with more light and better music. Let no 
one excite their desires for that which they are now 
deprived of, and without which they are still happy. 
Let those lights be saved for them, for the night- 
watches by their sick ; they will then chase away 
many a dark shadow." 

In the mean time the winter glided along with com- 
fort and cheerfulness. The Countess and the Baroness 
H. acknowledged that they had never spent a more 
lively one. Nina now only appeared to begin to live. 
But for that happy intercourse, for that life which pre- 
vailed in the place, the thanks of all were chiefly due to 
one person, whom we will now contemplate somewhat 
more closely. 

EDWARD HERVEY. 

"An underttaading clear and vigorous; a heart itout and 
good ; health and happiness, these constitute the worth of mim." 

ThohiXiD. 

Do you wish to see the pastor among his flock in the 
country ? Nothing could be more beautiful. He was 
frequently amongst them ; he loved to see them happy, 
took a part sometimes in their dances, and directed 
their amusements. No feast was considered complete 
among the country-folks, unless Hervey was present. 

VOL. II. ■ 
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His presence never produced any restraint, whilst at 
the same time it prevented every excess. On the least 
trace of rudeness or impropriety, the erring one imme- 
diately felt Hervey's hand upon his shoulder, and be- 
fore his gaze, and the friendly but seriously spoken 
words : " Gently, children I " the unruly were instantly 
subdued. 

Hervey was the favourite of the country. One 
extolled his wise views — his activity for the welfare of 
the place ; another his excellent sermons ; a third his 
care and attention to the aged — his exertions for the 
education of children; a fourth his learning, and 
his readiness to communicate it ; a fifth his agreeable 
demeanour, his mildness, and vivacity. Every where 
one heard of him the same that was once said of 
Ansgarius : " No one had ever seen so good a man.*' 

The consequence — the natural consequence — of this 
was, that nobody was ever more beloved and revered. 
High and low, rich and poor, all went to him for coun- 
sel and comfort ; and he had information and love for 
all. Never did he repel any, never depress any, who 
had erred, never repress any dawning talent His rich 
soul could raise, animate, and embrace all his people : 
he drew fbem involuntarily to himself i for his coun- 
tenance was bright, his walk irreprovable, his will 
strong, and his heart that of an angel. 

In the six years during which Hervey lived and 
laboured iu this part of the country, the soil as well as 
the people have become considerably changed. A spirit 
of culture and of higher life caused ears and blades 
to shoot forth from the bosom of tlie former, and fresh 
feelings and sentiments in the breast of the latter. 
Waste meadows and pusillanimous despair, bogs and 
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rudeness of manners, disappeared more and more. Taste 
for literature, love of art, clover and beans, gradually 
took root. What Fenelon taught, what Oberlin practised, 
that taught and practised Edward Hervey. llie first in 
virtues, in knowledge, in activity, he was, in the fullest 
and best sense of the word, the thepherd of his flock. 

What especially rendered Hervey so endearing to all 
was the worth, the importance which man at all times 
had in his estimation. What, above all things, most 
riveted his attention, was the better nature of man in 
all the operations of human life. In what a spirit of 
love did he not consider the effects of religion in the 
quiet life of those who spend their days unnoticed in 
the retired comers of the world. Those who were 
apparently the most unimportant and the most in the 
shade, he contemplated as gladly, studied as minutely 
as those who were most brilliant. He loved to draw 
forth the former in conversation, and to place them iu 
their proper light. 

How many an important feature, how many a hea- 
venly expression was brought to light on such occasions ; 
how great did life often appear in the little — in the 
things overlooked by the world. 

Hervey belonged to the romantic school. It arose 
in the time in which the ineamaie God was bom in a 
stable. History and romance carry out this wondrous 
theme in infinite variations. If among these a few 
discrepancies sometimes occur, it is only human failing. 
But that was not tlie case with Hervey ; his soul was 
lull of pure light, and he loved to practise justice. 

The uncommon attractions of his person, the inde- 
scribable mildness and agreeable expression of his 
countenance, his sweet smiles, the decision, clearness, 
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and freshnefs, of his words, aiid his deportment, con- 
tributed to increase his influence. His superiority 
would have been imposing, if his kindness had not 
captivated all hearts. Notwithstanding, he was feared, 
but feared as a man of God ought to be. People fioared 
his stem reproving look, feared a word of rebuke from 
him, as they would a misfortune. 

Have you ever encountered during your lifetime a 
person in whose presence an inexpressibly agreeable 
sensation took possession of you, and caused a happy 
feeling of security and ease to flow through your being; 
who made you feel happy in the love of God, of life, 
of your fellow-men ; a being to whom you were involun- 
tarily and gently attracted, as the flower to the light, as 
man to a powerful and mild angel nature 7 then you 
have experienced the feelings with which Hervey 
inspired most people ; it streamed forth like a gentle 
sunshine from his benevolent heart. 

Who can say how the life and character of Hervey 
operated on Nina? A great change began to take 
place in her. She was no longer the languishing, 
almost lifeless beauty, the dreamy statue : a vein of 
life and joy seemed to play through her whole being. 
She looked out into life, bright and smiling, as a child 
that has awaked out of a deep sleep; — she cleared up 
like a brightening morning. 

But on Hervey also she operated with an kresistible 
charm. A secret power of attraction drew them to 
each other, and caused them to feel happy in only 
seeing and being near each other. Words were not 
necessary. And yet — ^how lovely were not these ex- 
changed between them I How fully, how well did she 
understand him — how charmingly did he cMoinrehend 
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her I He was the nin of her eerth i and she the gentle 
devr upon his. They had a happy mutual influence on 
each other, though the richest gains were hers. It 
was more than life, or radier — it was life itself. 

Thoa they lived happy ; thus they lived peaceful ; 
for no one, not even the monitor itself within them, 
ever reproved them. Even the sharp>sighted Baroness 
H. gradually became calm, for Hervey and Nina were 
so opeii« so ftee-hearted towards each other, and quiet 
Clan also shared Hervey's attention. That Hervey 
admired Nina, and that she was pleased with him, was 
but natural, and a matter of course. The Baroness H. 
oonstdered it mmreover reasonable, that pastor Hervey 
would sooner bestow his affisctions on Clara than his 
Excellency's hat daughter, so that she would not do 
him the injustice to suppose it otherwise. She soon 
knew how to appreciate Hervey's worth, and the more 
intimately she became acquainted with him, the greater 
was her wish that Clara and Hervey should exchange 
hearts, and that she might soon contribute to the 
happiness of both. 

The Countess was at first surprised and then capti- 
vated by Hervey's person and intellectual attain- 
ments. She endeavoured on her part to captivate him 
and to attach him exclusively to hersel£ But she soon 
perceived that he preferred Nina's company ; yes, even 
that of the original Baroness H. and the quiet Clara to 
hers. Somewhat piqued at this, she turned her attention 
from him to a tall and handsome colonel, who on his 
part devoted himself to bis fair neighbour with some- 
thing more than admiratioiu 

Hervey was frequently during the winter evenings 
at Umenfts. His presence always gave an exalted tone 
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to alL MoBeots of adaadioly, iriudi sonedmcs 
passed over him as doads acnoB the sky, did not 
disturb this inflnenee. Thcj were disperaed. A gUnoe 
from Nina, the somid of her voioe biide them vanish ; 
and he appeared doahly amiahie midcr die shade of 
sadness which diey left behind. Indeed frequently he 
was'as happy as a child, and fiill of play ; and then all 
were irresisttUy disposed to be mercy with him. 

When Nina saw Henreyamoi^theguerts assembled 
in the drawing-room of the Co u n te s s, she could enjoy 
little of his company. All the gentlemen then collected 
around him ; all hands were stretched out to press his; 
all eyes seemed as if amdous to refresh themselves in 
his. Every one had something to tell him, something 
to consult with him about. He was justly called " the 
blessed with friends and blessed with peace." 

On such occasions the younjc CSaptain S. generally 
sat by Nina's side, whose courtly title and great fortune 
made many a one guess and prophesy~what ?.^the reader 
himself will easily guess ! (Nina's partial betrothment 
to Count Louis had remained a family secret, and was 
not suspected in the place.) Nor did Nina's conduct 
appear to contradict the prophecies. She listened to 
the conversation of the young captain so gladly, so 
kindly, so attentively, and his stately figure, and his 
handsome face made this quite explainable even to 
those who never heard what was the sul^ect talked of. 
And what was the subject talked of? What does the 
reader, 1 wonder, think that the young man was talking 
of with the handsome young girl ? Of his friend, of 
Edward Hervey; of his character, his actions, his 
excellencies. He spoke from the fulness of his heart, 
without suspecting why he was so gladly listened to. 
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The young S. was one of those amiable characters who 
forget themselves because of one more excellent, and 
are happy in so doing. 

And now — ^afterall these praises to the honour of one 
man — ^now a few words on mankind generally. 

It has often been said (and it gives one pleasure to 
repeat it, when one feels deeply that such is the case), 
one finds in man generally a disposition to look up, 
to admire, and love the admired; and if there are 
periods in which a common feeling of brothei'boodruns 
through the veins of mankind, it is when a great action 
or a noble genius is made manifest to the world. Then 
the world rises as one man, and does homage. This 
homage is a call to the brotherhood, who all drink of 
the same immortal fountain, and in which they recog- 
nise each other as children of the same father. 

My opponent! — ^why should we fight against each 
othw with hostility ? for we certainly must meet to- 
gether when summoned to appear in the presence of 
God! 

THE WOOD AND TUB SETTLER. 

" There's riot and racket o'er stock and stone, 
And the witches they dance on the moors." 

Osxjbr's Collier Boy. 

The ice- flowers melted from the window-panes; 
the sun shone into the apartment where the company 
had assembled to breakfast ; the sugar melted in the 
gold- edged cups ; and the butter on the toasted breaii. 
Around the table sate contented guests» who were 
determined to enjoy themselves. The fire in the 
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hearth lay dark upon its coals. It had a gloomy look, 
and seemed to sulk, since the entrance of the sun. 

Ah, human weaknesses are found in the elements 
also ! The three little dogs ate biscuits on the mat ; 
and from his high perch the parrot called out a shrilly 
'* Good morning 1 " And good was the morning, and 
fresh and bright like a thought of Geijer.* Nina 
went to the window. Roseate and gold- tinted clouds 
floated across the sky ; the forest still gleamed forth 
greenly from under its winter mantle ; the ice sparkled 
like millions of diamonds; and the little sparrows 
played upon the snow. 

" A beautiful day 1 ** exclaimed Nina, gaily. Clara, we 
must go out for a walk. We will surprise the Mountain- 
king and the witches in their morning sleep, and rouse 
the little goblins out of their lairs. We will go into 
the very depths of the wood, and lose ourselves." 
Nina, like other young girls, had some fine and some 
foolish thoughts. She began to be young. 

Clara, glad of the proposal, was soon ready. The 
older friends warned them not to go too far. The 
Baroness H. especially warned the young girls against 
the subtilty of the King of the Mountain ; prophesied 
to them that their presumption would be punished, 
and that they would experience a most critical adven- 
ture. This prediction only had the effect of animating 
the courage of the young friends. They dressed, and 
walked out. 

The snow creaked under their feet The frost was 
sharp, but the air at the same time so pure, so clear, 

* Eric Oustaraa OHJer, profeifor of history In TTpiala, flrsthiS' 
torlan of Sweden, and at the lame time an excellent poet and 
compoaer of music. 
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diat the cold only heigfatened their tpiriti and gare in- 
creased speed to their movements. Elastic, light, and 
cheerful, with rosy cheeks and beaming eyes, they 
hastened along. They soon grew warm. The quick 
motion, the fresh air, ^e splendid winter^scene, which 
lay before them, in the dausling brightness of the sun, 
made them feel the enjoyment of life. Nina's lovely 
countenance beamed with youthful life snd pleasure. 
Clara looked at her with admiration, and with that joy 
which the heart of an angel always feels when behold- 
ing smiles of happiness on the lips of any mortal. 

"Well, Nina," said Clara, **are we not happier 
here than those who to-day probably wander about in 
crowds on the promenades of Stockholm in order to 
shine in the eyes of others, in order to see and to be 
seen f They take out their vanity to bask in the sun, 
and this prevents them from seeing God's sun." 

** Yes, to be sure, my desr little preacher," replied 
Nina, joyfully ; ** for wherever there are pretenirions, 
there also is discomfort. That look which is too much 
directed to ourselves prevents us from looking out 
into the world. We must not, however, extend these 
remarks to the greatest part of the promenaders of 
cities, for many only go for the benefit of fresh air 
and health." 

"Certainly," replied Clara. "You, for instance, 
might have felt much of that pleasure which gratified 
vanity affords. When you went to the DrotrUnggata,* 
or rode in the splendid csrriage of your father in your 

• DroUnhig-pata (Queen-ttrMt,) on* of tho flnMt and largest 
■treets in Stockholm, and the uaual rmdcsvoiM of the lUr and 
Cubionable of that place. 
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green velvet cloak lined with fur, and the pink bonnet 
with the handsome feathers, there was not an eye 
which did not follow you with admiration. But you 
never looked so happy as you do now." 

" Nor was I so," answered Nina. *' I was some- 
times delighted, but never made happy by the atten- 
tion paid to me, by the vain applause that I gained." 

"Who, indeed, is made happy," continued Clara, 
" except for a few moments ? and these moments only 
leave tlie feeling of emptiness behind them. Oh, would 
that men knew how to be happy, they would then leave 
the cities and live in the counuy with nature ; would 
there look around them, and learn to enjoy the fresh 
objects there. But in order to love God and nature 
rightly, we must at the same time be free from trouble- 
some self. We must have all minor things, all paltry 
selfishness, all narrow-minded cares rooted out of us; 
we must look out into creation with clear eyes and pure 
hearts. It may here also be said : " He who will lose his 
life for God's sake, shall receive in the world to come 
life everlasting.'* 

Nina made no reply. Her thoughts dwelt for a 
moment on a holy man. She raised her eyes toward 
heaven, and drew Clara's attention to the uncommon 
splendour of it. A tear of adoration quivered softly 
in Clara's eye. " How lovely, how glorious ! " said 
the young girls. They did not observe that a dark 
cloud-border was rising higher and higher round the 
horizon. They took a narrow footpath leading into 
the wood. The hare leaped forth out of his retreat, 
but stood at a little distance, and crouched down almost 
without fear to look at the peaceful wanderers. The 
mountain cock fluttered heavily between the trees, and 
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made the snow drop in glimmering flakes from the 
branches of the fir-trees. Singular, indistinct, but 
agreeable sounds floated in the air; sometimes the 
very anow in the ground seemed to be animated, to 
assume forms and wings, and — ^the white grouse flew 
up on high rejoicing! The young maidens were 
delighted with Uie life of solitude. It had something 
so novel, so attractive to them. They took one foot- 
path after another, and with a feeling of reverence 
they entered into a wild, lofty pine-forest. Nina and 
Clara sat down to rest themselves upon a fallen fir-tree ; 
the column-like stems were shrouded by a light snow 
gauze, which wound itself around them in glittering 
folds. High above the heads of the friends, and far 
and wide around them, rustled the boundless and 
migestio forest 

" How awfully grand ! " said Clara, as her eye gazed 
thoughtfully around. '< Here I seem to understand the 
northern life of olden times. The earth was not culti- 
vated; nature was gloomy and mysterious. Man 
reared in her bosom, was, like her, gloomy and high, 
violent in his deeds ; for he was dark in mind and soul. 
Notwithstanding, he was great and glorious, in his' 
rude power. I do not know what feeluig of thrilling 
comfort, of singular pleasure, seizes me, when I think 
of those times and their wonderful deeds; of their 
Titans, and dwarfis ; their witches, their oracular-pre- 
dicting powers. I would give much to see for a moment 
this fabulous world rise up around us, and to form an 
acquaintance with its giants and cobalts." 

" I should not; not I ! " said Nina, with an averting 
motion of the hand. " I only feel afraid of those awful, 
inconceivable forms. We will not conjure them up 
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with our wishes, but be thankful that we live in a time 
in which human industry has lightened the earth, in 
which order and kindness have made it a peaceful and 
agreeable home. We wiU not pass over the time of 
the Titans ; their age was more barbarous than great 
and true. We will be happy that the time of man has 
come I Often when I have heard the present time 
inveighed against in comparison with past ages, I have 
been reminded of tlie words of the poet Shelley, or 
rather of the sense of them :— ^ 

"'The spirit of religion and of poesy has poured 
itself into the common heart, and penetrates the very 
granite masses ; beings arise, less mighty but milder. 
Every day actions grow beautiful by love.' 

"And certainly, Clara,*' continued Nina, as she 
took her hand, " the pure and loving human being, and 
the world which he creates around him, is the true and 
beautiful mirror of God. Don't you remember that 
these were Hervey's words yesterday evening ? " 

" I know it," replied Clara, " and I believe in my 
heart as you and he do. Believe me," added she, 
joyfully, " I have no desire to have lived together with 
Gygiors and Stareodders ; I should only like to con- 
verse for a moment with one of our forefathers of the 
heathen age, in order to ascertain what their feelings 
then were with regard to life and eternity. Could they 
only have had right and intelligible views of God, I 
believe that they would have been more happy than the 
majority of men of the present day." 

"More happy! and why?" inquired Nina, with 
astonishment. 

" Because," replied Clara, " because they were alone 
with themselves and nature. The earth had more 
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woods than people : there was room enough to move, 
and fresh breezes wafted through life, llie social 
world did not exist at that time, with its trifles, its 
petty joys and griefs, which are as numerous, consum- 
ing» and wasting, as Pharaoh's locusts. Man could not 
be very unhappy ; he often lost his life by violence, 
but be was not, as now, slowly consumed. He was 
more free, had more room to breathe." 

*' More room to breathe t " exclaimed Nina, " but no 
air, no atmosphere of mUdness and love. O, Clara 1 
without love, without a human breast on which one may 
repose, in which one can live, the widest space is but 
emptiness, liberty but deprivation, but a burden. Even 
nature, even heaven, would not come nigh to us, would 
not become alive to us till through . . . . " 

Nina was here suddenly interrupted by a shrill 
whistling quite close to her. The young maidens 
started up, not without fear. The whistling was re- 
peated several times, in a sharp, monotonous, and long- 
continued tone. 

" We have roused a mountain spirit, " said Nina, 
jestingly. 

"Or the spirit of some heathen dwarf," said Clara, 
in the same way, ** who whistles his scorn at us on 
account of our presumptuous observations about a time 
in which he played so great a part" 

**Itis," said Nina, "the Lapland magpie, or the 
< unlucky bird,' as it is called here. I have heard its 
shrill voice before already. See, there it flies along 
over our heads. We will go home, dear Clara ; it is 
awful here in the wood. Hark I how strangely it 



roars." 



A violent rushing and roaring flUed the wood in 
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reality. It was the rumbling of an approaching storm. 
The lofty fir-trees crashed, while at intervals the 
" unlucky bird" raised his boding shrieks. The hea- 
vens were almost at the same moment overcast with 
dark, swiftly flying clouds, and the snow b^an to fall. 
The young friends hastened homeward, with rapid 
steps. But the spirit of the mountain and the spirit of 
the wood were now let loose, and carried on their wild 
spurt. The wanderers missed their way in the wood ; 
they perceived it, and tried another and another ; all 
became by degrees more and more indistinct, and led 
only deeper into the treacherous wood. The snow 
whirled in thick masses around them, and soon covered 
every trace of the way. The hurricane increased at 
every moment; the trees fell before its blast The 
storm had attained to its highest pitch. At first the 
young wanderers laughed ; then they grew still ; at last 
they became full of fearful anxiety, and repented their 
imprudence. They wandered about for a long time, in 
the hope of finding some dwelling, or that their calls 
might be heard. Feeble Nina followed the stronger 
Clara without complaint, but with increasingly ex- 
hausted steps. Thus they proceeded for several hours. 
Fortunately for them, however, it was, that the cold, 
during the great shower of snow, abated ; or else we 
should have most probably followed our young friends 
for the last time. 

It began to grow dark as they arrived at the foot of 
a high, barren hill ; they resolved to ascend it, in order to 
take a view of the country firom its summit, to be able to 
mark their course, and find their way back with certainty. 
But scarcely had they, encircled by the whirling storm 
and drifting snow, ascended a few steps, when Nina sank 
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almost lifeless to the ground, and, in spite of her own and 
Clara's exertions, she could not raise herself nor take 
another step. The storm at this moment had reached 
its highest pitch of fury ; it was a wild chorus of disso- 
nant sounds; it was a wild dance of the wood and of 
the clouds ; it was a wild howling of startled or fleeing 
beasts : all nUture was in commotion. 

Nina was not strong, either in mind or body. An 
unutterable anguish took hold of her : she leaned her 
head on Clara's breast: "Are we to perish here?" 
whispered she, sobbing. 

"No," replied Clara, with firm confidence; "God 
will send us help," and she pressed Nina in her arms, 
and tried to warm her on her breast 

"There have been people frozen to death in the 
wood before now, or become a prey to wild beasts," said 
Nina, with feeble voice ; " why should Providence take 
greater care of us than of them ? " 

" Well then," said Clara, with heavenly courage, "if 
we are indeed to die here, we shall fall asleep in a 
Father's arms." 

Nina wept. " I am so young . . . ." whispered she. 
" I have had so little of joy. Edla ! . . . . Herv . . . ." 
the name expired upon her pale lips. 

" You will live ; you will be happy," said Clara, con- 
solingly, but full of anxiety. " I will call aloud." 

" Who can hear your voice ? The storm .... the 
storm !...." 

At this moment a wonderful strain resounded over 
the heads of the young friends, a voice harsh and strong, 
and without harmony, but full of wild energy, sang the 
following words, which seemed to check the storm, 
whose fury changed during the song into a dull, sub- 
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dued murmur. Thus sang the voice upon the moun- 
tain: 

In the riling storm, 

In the deep'ning night, 
A wanderer stands 

On the snow mountain's height ; 
The rent oak is crashing, 
The avalanche dashing, 
Havock rages at will, 
Yet his bosom is still. 

Hark ! wild sighs the forest, 

And wild pipes the gale. 
Hill echoes to hill 

With a shrill moumftil wail; 
Yet he stands there and quails not ; 
The tumult avails not, 
His spirit to quell— 
He kens his path well. 

The herd cry dismayed, 
As they flee to the brake»^ 

All nature in dread 
At the wild tempest shakes. 

But the wand'rer, nought fearing 

A calm gaae is rearing 

From the waste of the night 

To a loftier might. 

Most mighty! Most high I 

In this terrible hour 
I will utter thy praises, 

Will sing of thy power I 
At the glance of thy chiding, 
The storm is subsiding 
And the wild foresfs roar 
In a moment is o'er. 
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Know thy Lord, Giant-storm 1 
Who bids thy trrath cease— 

And thou human heart 
Own the Giver of Peace. 

He stills all thine anguish'— 

Faint spirit, why languish ? 

Tliough the storm-cloud be dim, 

Faith shall find light in Him. 

On the first sound of the rude lay, Clara sprung up 
from her resting-place. A momentary brightness in 
the clouds caused her to perceive amidst the whirling 
snow that danced round the summit of the mountain, a 
figure which had more resemblance to some shaggy 
mountain- sped re than to a human being. It stood upon 
the height of the mountain clothed in furs, and accom- 
panied the wild song with commanding gesture. 

Clara called out loudly, but the wild singer seemed 
not to hear. Clara never hesitated for a moment, but 
after whispering a few words of encouragement to Nina, 
began quickly to ascend the mountain. Nina had at 
first, without knowing what she did, tried to keep Clara 
back; but finding Fierself alone, her soul was seized 
with unutterable anguish. The song ceased — she heard 
a cry of terror. The storm returned with increasing 
rage — the trees fell around her ; she no longer heard 
the sound of human voices, she only heard the howling 
of beasts. Frightful forms gleamed before her eyes — 
Boon every thing whirled in an unmeasurable chaos. 
She felt an indescribable load upon her breast — she lost 
consciousness. Already death waved his cold wings 
over Nina's head; but an angel interposed. All at 
once Nina began to see gloomy but agreeable visions; 
—she heard melodious sounds and words— they were 

VOL. II. ^ 
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unintelligible, but tbey comforted her. She felt her- 
self raised from the earth and borne as on angels' wings 
— a genial warmth penetrated her breast, and made her 
heart beat : there was no longer any oppressive feeling, 
storm, or winter. Paradisaical regions seemed about to 
open to her view — a sensation of unutterable delight 
took possession of her soul ; she only feared to awake. 
We will return a moment to Clara. The words of 
the song, which reached her ear, animated her courage^ 
and she briskly ascended the mountain amidst conti- 
nued shouts and cries for help; but the hairy singer 
was too much occupied with his own voice to hear any 
other. Not until Clara, almost sinking with fatigue, 
was nigh the summit of the mountain did he hear her 
calls and turn to her ; but his manner was so suddenly 
confused, and his gestures so wild, that Clara, on his 
springing up to her, thought she had to do with a mad- 
man. At that moment a man rushed forth who power- 
fully thrust back the hairy man, and caught the sinking 
Clara in his arms. With a shriek of terror, of amaze- 
ment and joy, Clara recognised Hervcy ; but the hairy 
one attempted to push him away from Clara. Hervey 
put himself in a posture of defence, and a wild wrest- 
ling ensued between the two. 

*' Wild as bears they fought 
Upon their snowy mountain.'* 

At length Hervey succeeded in throwing down his ad- 
versary, and the latter said, very briefly, — 

" Leave oif ; it is enough I " 

" Knut I " cried Hervey, astonished, when he recog- 
nised the voice. 

" Pastor Hervey ! " cried the hairy man, " is it you 
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tbat has played with me bo roughly ! " and the contest 
ended in a pressure of the hand. 

*' Where — where is Fraulein G t " inquired 
Hervey of Clara, with visible anxiety. 

Clara, seized with terror, could only speak with dif- 
ficulty. 

'* My but is near at hand," said the hairy man, and 
pointed with his hand in a direction opposite to that 
from whence Clara had com»* 

" Stay here," said Hervey to the exhausted Clara ; 
'* and you (to the hairy man) watch over her : I shall 
be back in an instant,' ' and in a few seconds he was 
out of sight. 

The hairy man looked after him with an air of satis- 
faction. " He can skip and leap among the mountains 
like a goat ! " said he to himself He then turned his 
eye to Clara — he contemplated her with increasing se- 
riousness, cordiality, and calmness. He clasped his 
bands, and tears started in his eyes. One might have 
said it was a Fawn who was worshipping an Hama- 
dryad. But the Hamadryad was amazed and fearful, 
and would gladly have followed Hervey to Nina, had 
not weariness fettered her feet. 

Hervey found Nina lying on the snow, cold and white 
as the latter. He lifted her up in his arms, he warmed 
her against his breast ; the precious burden pressed 
against his throbbing heart, he reached Clara and her 
singular worshipper. Here he rested a moment. Here 
Mina awoke and saw Edward Hervey's eyes beaming 
over her, found herself carried in his arms, and her 
head reposing on his breast She thought she saw an 
angel, and powerless, but happy, she closed her eyes 
again. Why coloured her pale cheek t Did any one 
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see the pearl which fell from the manly eyet The 
night concealed it; but Nina felt upon her lips the 
warm tear of love and of joy, and never yet did heavenly 
dew produce a more refreshing effect upon a withered 
flower. 

The precipice of the mountain on the other side was 
steep. Clara, in spite of her fear, was obliged to allow 
her hairy worshipper to carry her, for she was so ex- 
hausted, and could not take firm footing on account of 
the increasing darkness* Knut lead the way with her : 
Hervey and Nina followed them safely in the stormy 
night. 

Not long after they arrived at the little settlement. 
From the windows of the hut the fire gleamed bright 
and cheerfully between the waving branches of the fir- 
trees. The hairy man gave a loud shout, which was 
suddenly answered by the mingled sounds of many 
animals. Dogs barked, sheep and cows bleated, hens 
cackled ; but all these sounds were drowned by a shrill, 
almost whistling sound, which could be ascribed neither 
to an aniii.al nor man. The hairy man shouted: 
" Beckasin!" and in the door of the hut appeared, 
with a burning piece of pine- wood in bis hand, a dwarf, 
whose small and thin body, watery and sunken eyes, 
did not remind one in the least of a " lord of the crea- 
tion." With imbecile expression he stared at the 
strangers ; but a gleam of joy appeared in his coun- 
tenance when the hairy man laid his hand upon bis 
head and said : ** Beckasin 1 thou must fly 1 Light 
the lantern and be in readiness 1 " 

In the clean and spacious hut Nina was laid on a 
bed made of rein-deer-skins, on which the hairy man 
spread a sheet. Hervey had in the mean time, with 
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Beckasin's assistance, prepared a restorative beverage^ 
which he conveyed to Nina's lips. "It is bitter, but 
it will do you good," said he. 

She took it smiling, and softly said: "It is not 
bitter ! " 

Hervey drank up the remaining portion at the part 
where her lips had rested, and the chemist, Amor, 
may explain, how the bitter beverage had been so 
quickly changed into delicious nectar. Clara was 
obHged to take her life's elixir from the hairy man's 
own hand. There was in his demeanour a singular 
mixture of timidity and boldness, of peqplexity and 
decision, of childishness and dignity ; among which 
contending dispositions, however, the latter generally 
predominated. His features were handsome, his figure 
powerful. He produced a singular, but By no means 
unpleasant impression. After Nina had taken the 
strengthening draught, she was surrendered to Clara's 
care, who revived and rubbed her benumbed limbs with 
snow. The settler had cast off his hairy garb and 
showed himself in one made of coarse cloth, like the 
costume of a peasant He was busily engaged in pre- 
paring supper, whilst Hervey went out and fired three 
shots, the agreed signal to the people, who had been 
sent out to different quarters to seek for the wan- 
derers. 

This signalf which was repeated every ten minutes, 
soon brought them to the settlement. With storm upon 
her countenance and a lantern in her hand, the Ba- 
roness H. herself now stood before the door, at the head 
of a legion of people. But her feelings were changed 
when Clara clasped her in her arms, weeping, and she 
could no longer find any words of reproacbtr-she could 
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only shed tears of joy : and for the whole of that night 
she did not recover her wonted humour. The people, 
under the guidance of Beckastn, were sent back to the 
Countess to inform her of the state of things. The 
Baroness H. herself wished to remain that night with 
her young friend, and the next day bring back with 
Edward Hervey " the lost sheep" to Umenas. Edward 
dispatched a messenger to his mother ; and when all 
this was settled, a soothing calm diffused itself through- 
out the little company that so shortly before had been 
In a state of dreadful disquietude. The Baroness sat by 
the side of Nina's bed ; Clara wentout to assist the settler 
in preparing supper. He was somewhat embarrassed 
with Clara's presence, and there was danger of the 
eggs being spoiled, and the ox tongue forming a nearer 
acquaintance with the milk than was desirable ; and 
the potatoes rolled in every direction but the right one. 
Clara's calm and collected manner, her familiarity with 
kitchen affairs, soon brought every thing into order and 
its proper course. Soon she and the cook joked toge- 
ther quite freely respecting the confusion ; and in assist- 
ing one another they became mutually pleased. But 
it was soon Clara's turn to blush and cause a little dis- 
order, when she saw Hervey watching her with a good- 
tempered roguish look. 

The supper was served up, and found to be excellent. 
The lively attention of the gentlemetf made up for 
their inexperience in waiting. Nina's eyes filled with 
tears when she heard the storm raging round the hut, 
and saw all her friends in safety around the cheerftil 
fire, and herself the object of their care. Her heart 
was filled with gratitude. On any other occasion, this 
mealy ?rith its want of fcnives» forkSi &c.» and the 
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little amusing ciicumstances arising from it, would 
have been very cheerful ; but the fear and anguish 
lately endured had paralyzed the powers of jest and of 
spcrtiveness. The Baroness sat in silence, and Clara 
could not look at her and think of the danger to which 
on her account she had been exposed, without tears in 
her eyes ; for the Baroness had told her candidly : 

" You must not think that it was for Nina's sake only I 
have been skipping about in the pitch-dark night like a 
mad woman. However, I am glad that H. was not at 
home ; for if he had tried to keep me back we should 
have had our first marriage- quarrel." 

Soon after supper the ladies were allowed to enjoy 
the rest they so greatly needed. In another room the 
settler prepared a straw bed for Hervey and himself. 

Curious about his acquaintances, as soon as they 
were alone, Hervey addressed a few questions to him 
respecting his past and present life. The settler 
replied : 

''I cannot give you any details of it by word of 
mouth, but if you wish it I will give you an account of 
it in writing." 

Hervey reproved him in a friendly manner for lead- 
ing an isolated life, and living as he did without any 
benefit to his fellow-creature. To this he only replied 
with a melancholy motion of his head in these words : 
" I have done them the greatest service by going out 
of their way ; nor is my life altogether unprofitable, 
for I contribute to the comfort of the animals which 
surround me, including poor Beckasin." 

** A paradise for animals ? " said Hervey, and pointed 
inquiringly at various fragments of once living animals. 
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which were suspended to the roof as temptingly as in a 
butcher's stall. 

" I shall give you my answer about that in the 
morning," said the settler : and when morning came, 
he conducted Hervpy into his cattle-yard. Here 
Hervey found to his astonishment, in a retired place, 
two guillotines erected, one for large and one for small 
aniraaU. 

" Animals must die," said the settler ; ** but nature 
would seldom give them such an easy, painless deatli, 
as they find here. When their hour has come they are 
brought here, enjoy for another moment some favourite 
food -, then the hatchet falls, and severs them without 
struggle or pain from a life which they have enjoyed 
as fUlly as it is possible for animals to enjoy where they 
have received nourishment, warmth, room for their 
gambols, and caresses from the hand of their master." 

A smile full of delight diffused itself over the 
countenance of Hervey. 

** That is excellent,** said he, '* and I shall herein 
follow your example. We are frequently rude and 
barbarous in our treatment of animals which serve us 
and supply us with food and nourishment We ought 
as much as possible to prevent unnecessary suffering, 
as their life is not followed by immortality, — at least, 
not for the individuals of their speciea** 

** Do you, then, believe in the immortality of the 
species ? ** vivaciously inquired the settler. 

" Yes,** replied Hervey ; " I believe in a new heaven 
and a new earth; in the life of glorified man, in a 
glorified nature. Man and nature have accompanied 
each other in the fall ; they will also accompany each 
other in the restoration." 
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'* I am glad of that/' raid the settler; and tears filled 
his eyes. ** I love animals, flowers, and mountains. I 
have found mjrself more happy in their society than 
in that of men. I feel my exisfehce in them and theirs. 
They are parts of my life." Here he extended Ins 
arms toward the wild scene of nature which surrounded 
them. 

The clouds were dispersing after their nocturnal 
conlidst with the winds ; the former moved in snow- 
charged masses towards the wesfern horizon; the 
latter were still groaning and murmuring in the wood ; 
more and more softly waved its trees. Tlie settler 
called out enticingly to his animals, which immediately 
collected around him, tame, cheerful, and fawning. 
Hervey, with the quiet smile peculiar to him, con- 
templated this scene. The settler alternately spoke to 
his animals as to children, and answered Hervey's 
questions respecting their moral and physical treat- 
ment Herein Hervey resemhled the Count in Titan, 
hotanizing every where for the knowledge of herbs and 
flowers. No field was barren to him. 

As the sun stepped forth from the gate of the East 
and flung his glowing beams over the landscape, 
Heirvey involuntarily cast his eyes towards the hut, 
and, behold ! in the door of the same stood something 
more lovely than the sun, — fair Nina, lovely as a May 
morning. Hervey soon approached her. She extended 
to him her hand ; he pressed it to his lips and held it 
in his, whilst a murmuring of joyous life echoed around 
them. The trees waved over them their gilded 
branches, and sunny and serene the azure canopy of 
heaven unfolded its curtains above and around thetn. 
Hervey looked at Nina, then gazed around him and 
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upward to the sky. Her gaze followed hia : it was 
their morning devotion — a silent union of soul with 
nature, with each other, and with God. 

Happy the hearts who find each other in piety and 
purity ! No earthly power can hreak their bonds 
asunder. 

But who stood by the side of the settler ? who eke 
but Clara. She vied with the roaster of the house in 
feeding and caressing the animals ; or rather she did in 
the stead of him, for he now forgot every thing in looking 
at her. Hervey and Nina soon joined them, and were 
delighted with the beautiful tame animals, who lived 
together in the peace of a golden age. 

The Baroness also now came, with a countenance as 
bright as the weather. Beckasin's coffee found the 
company in the very best humour^ and was duly 
appreciated by the Baroness. 

A number of people, whom the Countess had sent 
out to clear a carriage-road to the settlement, now 
made their noisy entrance into this peaceful spot, be- 
tween the cliffs and the wood. Canriages, furs, and all 
the comfortable things that one could think of were 
dispatched thither by the Countess. The company 
was now obliged to take leave of their hospitable host, 
after many friendly invitations also on Hervey's part 
to return the visit. The settler made ne reply ; and 
when his guests departed, he only cast a look at Clara, 
which seemed to say, '' And I am left alone 1 " 

The adventure of that day did not pass over, how- 
ever, without unpleasant consequences to the young 
wanderers. Nina' s health especially suffered for several 
weeks after this ramble in the forest The Baroness 
preached violently against ail crusades. 
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Did Hervey remind the settler of his promise with 
regard to the written communication ? Did the settler 
keep it t And is the reader as curious as Hervey to 
know something about his life and adventures ? 

We take upon ourselves to reply in the ojffirmaiive to 
all these questions. If any reader for his part protests 
against it, he is perfectly at liberty to skip the follow- 
ing pages. 

But at the moment I take up the pen, in order to 
bring to light long-concealed sufferings — ^which many 
will not comprehend — at that very moment I hear a 
spirit's gently warning voice. 

A proud and powerful man will hardly, in the midst 
of the thirty years* war — the day of judgment — the 
dispersion of nations — the rending of systems — tear 
open his garment and show to the world the blood- 
eagle upon his breast 

Shades of a great man, of glorious Jean Paul, forgive, 
if any one of earth's pigmies venture to answer thee : 

" The contest is not wild, because it rages, among 
masses ; nor misfortune great, because it affects whole 
systems. It is possible that the thirty years' war, with 
all its terrors, may not be able to exhibit a tragedy so 
awful, so lastingly gloomy, as that which is performed 
in a human breast, in peaceful times and flourishing 
circumstances. It is a god, whose influence is at work 
in the time of battle ; it is a god, also, who bleeds in 
the breast of suffering man. 

" Nought can be small^nought great in the eyes of the mighty 

Creator; 
He through the husk of the form contemplates the kernel. 
Seen by his searching ken, the least is as distinct as tha 

greatest " 
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Therefore, unhappy one, whoever thou mayest he, step 
forth before the universe ! the song of the spheres shall 
not drown thy words. I do not, however, expect thee 
in the hour of sorrow ; and shouldest thou not have 
any other upon earth, grieve not; bear patiently; 
then give gbry to God, and -die I But if thou hast 
found deliverance, if light has risen upon thee in the 
hour of darkness, oh, then step forth, tell out thy 
sufferings, thy life, that a few drops of the fountain 
tliat healed thy wounds, may also flow for us ! " 

THE UNHAPPY ONE. 

** One fine morning in the beginning of the month of 
June, I found myself abroad in the fields. I found my- 
self there; for I had lost myself — had lost feeling, 
thought, consciousness, every thing. Driven by un- 
utterable disquietude, by the desire of escaping an in- 
describable torment, I had the evening before left my 
home in the city, and wandered about the whole night 
until now a fresh morning-breeze — a flowery odour^ 
a heart's sting — I know not what it was — roused me to 
consciousness. I looked up, gazed arotfhd me, and I 
comprehended what I saw. Ah, it was glorious around 
me ! The meadow glowed with flowers and dew-drops 
beneath a brilliant sun. The wood, still wrapped in 
the shade, rustled softly and roused itself, as it were, 
out of sleep. On trembling wings, soaring to the pur- 
ple clouds, the lark in exulting strains trilled forth the 
infinite pleasure of the life which all nature seemed to 
feel. Yes, all — ^myself only excepted! Dark, un- 
happy, and lonely stood I in the cheerful world of 
light ! — And my unhappiness ! — happy thou who dost 
not understand it — happy thou who canst say, * I am 
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not acquainted with itl' for then halt thou not felt 
what it is, never to he ahle to raise thine eye and 
confidently look in the face of a friend; and in conse- 
quence of this see the friend turn away his face from 
thee. Thou knowest not what it is to feel how the heart 
shrinks together, how lead lies upon thy tongue and 
thine eye-lids, when men meet thee friendly and sjrm- 
pathisingly ; and then to see them shun thee by de« 
grees. Thou knowest not what it is to love ardently 
- — to love and yet not to find words to express thy love ; 
to feel thyself tremble when thou oughtest to act, and 
to conquer with manly resolution. Thou knowest not 
what it is to see thy beloved blush on thy account; to 
see her turn away from the closed heaven of thy love, and 
give her heart and hand to another who could not love as 
thou, but who could express his passion. Thou knowest 
not what it is to excite only scorn or repugnance by thy 
8u£ferings — to gain only contempt, though pure of heart ! 
Happy thou who dost not comprehend any of these 
things! 

** 1 loved mankind and shunned them : for any inter- 
course with them was a trouble to me. Never could I 
express the sympathy 1 feel or participate in their joys ; 
—never, when I saw them weep, came a tear to refresh 
my burning sunken eye-lids, — ^never did my tongue 
find a word of consolation. With a world of feeling In 
my breast I was doomed to silence. Like Prometheus 
I lay fettered to the rock whilst the vulture was devour- 
ing my heart. The scorn which my demeanour involun • 
tarily excited, hissed like serpents about my ears : I 
knew that I deserved it, and yet, oh God ! I was an 
innocent, a good man 1 No grovelling feeling existed 
in my breast ; yet I, that would have joyfully died upon 
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the cross for mankind, was doomed to live a martyr to 
social life. 

** Happy, thrice happy thou, who knowest not what 
embarragstnent is^->this nightmare of the soul, which 
seats itself upon the breast of man, and with a convul- 
sive grasp checks the free play of his nerves, and with 
sharp claws perpetually tears and rakes within him, 
driving away all rest and all self-possession. Small, 
indeed, is the number of those who have not once in 
their life felt this evil night-owl brush them with its 
wings ; but, heaven be praised ! infinitely smaller is the 
number of those in whose breast it permanently fixes 
its claws. 

^* I had, however, not always been so. When I was 
a child I was free-hearted as a child, and my counte- 
nance raised itself free and brightly to that of others : 
I look back to that time with lively feelings of rapture ; 
yea, almost with amazement. 

** At my first entrance into the great world, I met 
with an, of itself, unimportant adventure. I committed, 
in a large company, an act of awkwardness, — such a 
one as frequently happens to novices, and at which one 
laughs and then forgets. But the ridicule which I 
excited, the laughter which I heard around me, stirred 
up in my breast a feeling hitherto unknown to me. 
Never did I forget that hour, and the feeling never 
forsook me ; the recollection of it influenced my de- 
meanour and actions. My days became a series of the 
most ridiculous scenes and of the greatest sufferings. 
All attempts to conquer, to remove this demon, only 
served to sink me deeper under his power ; I wrestled 
with him, I cursed him, and he clasped me all the 
firmer; the more I contended against this inyisibla 
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foe, the greater became his power over me. Oh, how 
have I not in quiet, sleepless nights fought with the 
weapons of prayer and philosophy against this horrible 
phantom, and thought to have conquered it ; and when 
day came, and light, and men, I lay more than ever 
captive in his iron grasp : it subjugated not only my 
motions and limbs, but also my thoughts and feelings. 
I spent one year after another in this unhappy and 
fruitless combat Darker and more awful became my 
inward state ; ' I said of laughter, it is mad ; and of 
mirth, what doeth it ? ' * I wished myself blind, Happy 
the blind ! their misfortune finds pity in the hearts of 
men ; their embarrassment, their little mistakes excite 
no ridicule ; their eyes are never wounded by the ex- 
pression of contempt in the eyes of others. Oh, if 
eternal night had sealed mine and for ever extinguished 
their wild, unsteady look, then — then I had found 
peace. 

** There are upon earth the most singular sufferings, 
but one only is intolerable, yea, almost insupportable, 
for it dries up the very marrow of human fortitude ; it 
is this ruinous fallen state in man which renders him a 
living misery to himself and his fellow-creatures. 
Leprosy, with strength of soul, is scarcely a misfortune. 
Yea, I might fancy myself afflicted with a devouring 
cancer, surrounded by Job's comforters, or in the soli- 
tary wilderness, with a swarm of rapacioiis birds waiting 
for my carcass; and yet I could not be "unhappy," if 
at the same time I only kept my nerves and my eyes 
under the power of my will. But give health, wealth, 
beauty, and, with it, this weakness, this nervous sensi- 
bility, this perplexity, this coward in the heart's centre, 

• Eceles. ii. 2. 
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and then thou hast an unfortunate one indeed, and 
past recovery ; past recovery, unless^-but of this by- 
and-bye. 

" I have heard of a person who always saw a human 
skeleton before him, and who, worn out by the perpetual 
presence of the ghostly apparition, gradually sunk into 
the grave. This apparition seemed to me but an 
agreeable delusion of sight, compared with the reality 
which, like a curse, impended over me. A great mis- 
fortune would have been a refreshment to me. Some- 
times it seemed to me as if a crime, an act of murder, 
would do me good ; as if blood and horrible shrieks 
would rouse me out of my dream. Horrible t horrible I 

" Had I lived in times of war, when victims, when 
martyrs were necessary, I should have become one of 
them ; and whilst gaining their crown, I should have 
destroyed the demon of my life, and been myself again. 
But all was peace, all was joy around me ; I saw no 
suffering like my own. 

"A form of light appeared on my way ; a lovely and 
good being spoke to me in the language of an angel ; the 
peace of heaven in her eye drew forth mine ; I could 
look at her, I could bask in the sunny look of a human 
being. Heaven ! what pleasure ! I lost the beloved 
through my own fault, or rather through the influence 
of the unhappy power which ruled over me ; and as if 
chased by furies, I left. my — her house. 

" Now in the morning hour, free from human looks 
and undisturbed by human words, I cast a long searching 
look into my heart and upon my past life. Some of my 
friends had told me, pride, or a too easily wounded 
self-love, was the source of my mental disease. 

" Was I then proud ? Was my self-love so great ? 
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Ab, heaven ! the little Veronica, who lifted up her 
blue eye at my feet, and in unconscious beauty rocked, 
unconstrained and free upon her stalk in the wind, I 
looked upon as something better than myself. I envied 
her life, and the tree which raised itself majestically 
over me, so proudly, so calmly, as if conscious of the 
power with which he had bid defiance to the winter and 
the storm, and which now put forth a million of leaves 
to give shelter to the wanderer and the birds — that 
splendid tree ! What a wreck, tossed about by the wind, 
1 felt, by the side of it 1 

" I went further ; a number of suppressed but con- 
tinually returning thoughts rose with renewed force in 
my mind. I had seen many people whose life was 
stained by vices and crimes — and whose look was 
bright and firm, whose demeanour was full of security. 
They enjoyed the good wishes of their fellow-men-— 
and ah ! — they enjoyed the heavenly joys of love : they 
were loved, yea, worshipped by pure and charming 
beings. I had seen others — I myself was of that 
number — pure in heart and life, who nevertheless were 
not able to win a single crumb of the heavenly manna 
which contained the happiness of life in full measure. 

<< Why is this, thought J, in a world in which God 
rules t God, who in his word has placed the righteous 
on his right hand and the wicked on his left ? The 
contradictions of life, its contending phenomena, its 
unanswered wherefores rose before my view in a 
bewildering chaos. My soul turned giddy. I stood 
at that moment upon a rock ; a waterfiUl roared beneath 
me ; the boiling element rushed incessantly along and 
fell down into the depths below, tossing and foaming in 
frantic fury. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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** I saw this giant of nature rage. I listened to the 
wild and stunning noise. Wonderful feelings roee 
within me— my breast expanded } mad desire of con- 
flict stirred within it. A strange impulse seized me — 
an indescribable longing to plunge into the abyss. It 
was not deatli that I sought: J had a gloomy but vio- 
lent desire to drown, as it were, in this baptism the 
evil spirit which had dominion over me i to free my- 
self from him, and to be born again to a new life. Here 
in the stormy depth I wished to wrestle with him, 
embrace him, crush him ; awake, return to conscious- 
ness, and breathe. Ha 1 how deeply, how delightfully, 
would I draw breath t I felt frenzy ; I felt joy — ^mad- 
ness! and with a shout of mingled exultation and 
despair I precipitated myself with outstretched arms. 
It raged around me. I turned giddy. Nature's giant 
seized me — I seized him. It whirled around me and 
in me ; it thundered, it foamed ; all became chaos- 
then all became ice and — still. 

" When I returned to consciousness, I lay upon the 
earth at the entrance of a grotto. A singular little 
hoary-headed man dressed in grey, stood bending over 
me. He was almost as broad as long, with a head dis- 
proportionately great : his large grey eyes stared at me 
almost immoveably. His high crown was bald, and 
from the streaks of snow-white hair which hung about 
his head, the water trickled down. This remarkable 
figure, the place where I lay, and the noise of the 
waterfall which I heard near at band, inspired me with 
singular thoughts, as in a dream. I fancied a river-god 
had taken me up and I was in his power. Whilst I 
strove to regulate my thoughts a sarcastic smile diffused 
itself over the coarse features of the old man, as with a 
rough bass voice he muttered : 
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" ' Aha ! indeed ! you are now coming to again. 
Pretty tricks! fine piece of work ! to get old people 
into such a bath. Yes, yes ! — uh ! * — and he began to 
wring his coat- skirt 

" I tried to stammer out an apology, for I now found 
that I had not to do with any river- god, but with a 
man who had perhaps hazarded his life to save mine, 
but he interrupted me as before with a rough bass 
voice. 

** * Uh I will you be silent ? We shall have a word 
together, never fear. Methinks there is more need 
noTT to get the water out of your mouth than words. 
Uhl* 

** And without saying another word he seized me by 
my legs with the strength of a Hercules, and rolled 
and turned me up and down. Incapable of making 
any resistance I fainted again under the treatment ot 
the old man ; and I thought for a moment the demon 
that had so long tormented my soul had now assumed 
form, and Wished to take vengeance on me for the 
attempt that I had made to rid myself of him. 

" My thoughts, however, changed during those days 
in which I lay in a state of great weakness upon a 
couch in the grotto, and was nursed by the old man. 
His voice, it is true, was rough, and his words fre* 
quently not the softest ; but in his treatment, in his 
entire behaviour towards me, there was as much kind- 
ness as wisdom. The old man seemed to be resident 
in the grotto, which was dry and comfortably arranged. 
He himself prepared our simple meals. In the eve- 
nings he read aloud to me from the ancient classics, and 
ehiefly selected what might tend to impart strength to 

d2 
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a weak mind^-examples of firmness and stoical re« 
signat\on. More frequently still he opened the blessed 
gospel. 

" He spoke to me of the Saviour of the world. My 
heart was already attached to him. I was unhappy ; 
the comforter of all mourners could not be unknown 
to me, but his image had not become clear to my mind. 
I learned to apprehend him» I learned to love him ; I 
felt an indescribable desire to have lived in the time in 
which he walked upon earth. I thought to myself 
constantly, how I should have pressed among the 
blind, the lame, the lepers ; and myself, unhappy as 
these, I would have cried : ' Jesus, thou son of God, 
have mercy on me ! Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean I * 

** I beard myself called ; I saw him stand still and 
turn to me. I saw his look. Love-strong and gentle 
it rested majestically upon me ; it penetrated me, — I 
felt he loosened the bandage from my eyes and my 
soul. A shudder ran through me. My God and my 
Redeemer ! This was no vain sport of imagination , 
So, so hast thou looked, so felt, delivered soul, when 
He cast out the spirit that troubled thee, when healed 
and happy thou couldest sink down at His feet ! But, 
ah 1 this deliverance on earth was not to be my lot I 
had come two thousand years too late into the world, in 
an age when no wonders are wrought except mechanical 
ones, which were of no avail to me. 

" I was restored. l*he old man begged me to stay a 
short time with him : I gladly complied. The life 
which I led with him, and even his person, began to 
please me. I sent letters to my parents which pacified 
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them concerning my ludden disappearance, and I 
stated a hunting match, a visit to acquaintances, &&, 
as reasons for my continued absence. 

** My perilous immersion had produced a sort of revo- 
lution in me. My past life lay, like a dream, full of 
painful and indistinct images behind me. The demon 
who had been the plague df my life was, it is true, still 
in me ; but separated from men and social life, I felt 
him powerless, and I heartily rejoiced in no longer 
seeing mankind, nor being seen by them. 

** The old man was somewhat strange to me. His 
appearance and manner reminded one rather of a 
mountain spirit than a human being, and his confident 
behaviour, his tenderness, the superior wisdom which 
seemed peculiar to him, gave him a power over me 
which had a happy efiect. 

*' The new life which I led refreshed my mind and 
body. I assisted the old man in fishing, followed him 
on his long rambles through the country, and was 
constantly occupied. 

" I had a great desire to know who the old man was, 
hut he never spoke of himself, and I never ventured to 
ask him. I called him ' old man,' and he called me 
'boy.' The relation between us became more and 
more like that between father and son. I had long 
determined to speak to him of the disease of my soul, 
and of the cause of the violent attempt against my 
life. One day I took courage to carry out my purpose. 
Scarcely had I began to describe my condition when 
the old man interrupted me thus : 

" * Yes, 1 know ! I have found that out long since ! • 
'* He then began to ask questions, and inquire into 
the minutest pardculars of my life, my thoughts, and 
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my feelings. I suffered a martyrdom of pain during 
this conversation, but resigned myself patiently to the 
anatomising knife which I felt piercing my inmost 
parts. I hoped it would tend to my welfare, and fought 
successfully against the false shame which I felt. 

" * Boy ! ' said at length the old man, ' thou describest, 
with the truth of long experience, a state which is 
not altogether strange to me. Something similar drove 
me to the life which I now .... However, it is use- 
less to talk about it There is something marvellous 
about that disease,' continued he, as he shaded his eyes 
with his large hand ; ' marvellous to see from what dif- 
ferent causes it may ari^e, and in what different indi- 
viduals it takes root. Addison and Coopeff the finest 
spirits of their age, suffered just as much from this 
incubus as blockheads — mighty monarchs as much 
as such poor devils as thou and I ! Yes, in the every- 
day world, in social life, how many are there not who 
secretly suffer from this disease? How much that 
appears to be pride is only timidity ; how often fool- 
hardiness and apparent thoughtlessness is buta mask 
to conceal want of self-possession and too much con- 
sideration. How often ought one to pity instead of 
condemning ! * 

" The old man paused for a moment, and then con- 
tinued : 

*^ * Boy ! I shall not tell thee what probably many 
have already done ; that all can be conquered if one's 
will is only firmly resolved, if one only takes courage, 
&c. Manifold, certainly, are the diseases of the soul 
which with a stedfast will and prudence may be over- 
come ; but there are diseases of tlve mind which baffle 
all our exertions — they follow us to the grave. But 
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l^at oi^t not to make us despair and inspire us with 
an aversion to that noblest, best gift of God— life. If 
even we cannot ovevcome our disease, there are never- 
theless means which can take from them all theur pain, 
and give us the capability of enjoying the manifold 
pleasures of earth as well and as perfectly as those 
whom nature and good fortune have loaded with their 
benefits. These means we will take into consideration. 
But, my boy I at present let us talk about our supper. 
By-and-bye, when the stars appear, we will talk further 
about our cares.' 

" When the stars had kindled into light, and the twit- 
tering of the birds was hushed, we seated ourselves 
upon a moss-grown piece of rock, on the outside of the 
grotto.- * The fire which was still burning within cast 
an indistinct reflection upon the heath and the fir trees 
round about The crickets sang descant to the bass of 
the waterfall ; but the deep-toned voice and forcibly 
tittered words of the old man were heard above them. 
There beside him sat upon a rock one hungry of soul, 
who eagerly drew in every word from his lips. 

" ' In former times,' said the venerable old man, ' it 
was the fashion for men to make themselves hermits, 
and to flee from society, in order to prepare themselves 
for heaven. In our time people know no other way to 
eternal happiness than that through social life. If, 
moreover, one has a little property, if one is of so-called 
good family, one is as good as doomed to be a slave to 
social intercourse with mankind. And yet how many 
are there who never, do what they will, can be fitted 
for it ; yet why limit the sphere of human usefulness 
and enjoyment 7 Even upon earth there are * many 
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mansions/ many different kinds of life and spheres of 
operation for different natures. 

** * Pbiloctetes, with a loalhsoroer ofiensive smelling 
wound in his foot, found under Lemnos' solitary rocks, 
surrounded by beasts which loved him, and earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, an enjoyment which 
had been denied him among men. Alone with nature, 
and above all with the great spirit, whose life streams 
through all, he felt renewed life in himself, and he 
loved life. And who will deny that for him who has 
an incurable wound, whether of mind or body, it is good 
for him to avoid the gaze of man, the consolation of 
man, and to seek it rather in those eternal suns above 2' 

** The venerable old man looked up with silent emo- 
tion to the shining, wandering stars, and folded his 
hands. 

" * There is,* said he, after a short pause, ' in that 
starry firmament, in that immeasurable space which its 
infinity opens, a something which makes our cares, ovr 
afflictions appear very small and very insignificant; 
and that is well — that is very good,' repeated he, as 
he looked up to the friendly lights of heaven. 

*' 'Live with nature, live in its vital solitude,' con- 
tinued the hoary-headed old man ; * it is a balm, 
salutary both to body and soul ; it is a happy life, and 
one that need not be spent without benefit to others* 
Gather around you, like Pbiloctetes, animals that will 
love you, and which you can make happy. If you are 
rich in gold or mind, be an unknown benefactor to men. 
And if you have only purified and ennobled your own 
heart, you have certainly not lived uselessly for heaven 
and its inhabitants. 
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" * It you cannot bear the society of your feUow-men, 
then live without it at any rate ; learn to love them 
tiirough the medium of their interpreters — bookt. It 
is a glorious thing to live and to think with the most 
eminent spirits of earth, and to follow them in their 
joumeyings through the most hidden depths of life, 
and upward to heaven. It is lovely to he enlightened 
by their light in the night of life, to be able to kindle 
our own hearts by theirs, and to see the world and 
ourselves in a higher light, to perceive already the 
morning dawn of a better world; 

" ' What in many instances stands in the way of our 
happiness, our obstinate persistence in seeking it where 
it cannot be found, — to whatever our inclination, 
our desires are attached ; and were the attainment of it 
as impossible as it is for my hand to reach the northern 
light, — that do we wish — that do we strive after ; and 
we see nothing in the world worthy of our esteem— 
worthy of our pursuit, but that alone : we run at the 
goad until it has pierced us through. The bold, the 
happy, who can resist and conquer, may hazard the 
contest, but many would do wisely to listen to reason 
in time, and seek to gain their object-^liberty and hap- 
piness — ^by another way. We ought ever to consider 
that it is not against an invidious foe we are contend- 
ing, but, in most instances, against the will of God, 
when we obstinately persist in seeking our happiness 
in that, the attainment of which our situation in the 
world, or our natural disposition, render impossible. 
Much wiser would it be to see in those impediments 
the way-marks of an over-ruling Providence, and to 
pursue the course they indicate, even though it lead far 
away from the object of our wishes. There is a haven 
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yonder, a fair haven unag^itated by 8tonns,--^thither . . . 
Hoi— What? Wilt thou have a wife and children? 
Ay, my boy, whatever thou doest, think not of a wife, 
if thou canst not woo. Ah, my boy, without self-denial 
there is no solid enjoyment ; and if we have not cou- 
rage to deny ourselves, — ay ! then we are, and must 
remain, poor wretched creatures ! — Ho ! What now V 

** I buried my face in my hands, and the venerable 
sage continued in a softer tone, — 

" ' It is not an easy matter to deny one's self, I grant ; 
it is a hard sacrifice : it requires strength and firmness. 
It is a fine thing — a wife, .... a wife, to repose on 
one's breast .... with rosy cheeks; with loving 
voice ; — ^a wife with a child upon her arm ; — ^my wife, 
my child !....' 

** The venerable old man had spoken these words as it 
were to himself, carried away by bitter, sweet recollec- 
tions ; but quickly he roused himself from the influence 
of his feelings, exclaiming, — * Ho I I believe thou art 
weeping, boy 1 — Fie I Come, let us go to rest ; it is late. 
Come I' — ^and, muttering to himself, he went into the 
grotto again. 

** For some days after this conversation, the old man 
was unusually quiet and serious. The month of Au- 
gust was drawing to a close, bringing with it cooler 
evenings and shorter days. 

*' *lt is time for me to depart,' said the old man one 
day, — whither ? Ho 1 boy, ask me not ! — But come and 
seek me here next summer ; not to give my grey coat 
another drenching — that I beg to be excused from ! — 
But come and seek me like a rational being: if I am 
still in the land of the living you will find me here.' 

/' We were sitting upon a rock above the waterfall. 
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The beams of the setting sun transformed the billows 
and foam into glittering silver. I had seated myself at 
the feet of the old man. My spirit was buoyant and 
unrestrained this evening, and I contemplated with 
pleasure and veneration the broad energetic counte- 
nance of the old man — his high forehead crowned with 
silvery hair, — as with an air of devotion he looked in 
the direction of the setting sun. The venerable sage 
laid his large tanned hand on my head and said, with 
a mingled expression of gaiety and emotioa, — 

"*Ho, boy! thou vagrant! — to-morrow thou shalt 
leave me, and go home like a good boy. Ho, boy ! mind 
to keep a still tongue in thy head respecting the old 
man and all that concerns him, or else the devil fetch 
him ! ' The old man spoke these words with such a 
thundering voice, and such wild staring eyes, that I 
gazed at him with astonishment * Well, well ! ' he 
continued mildly, and with a humorous smile ; ' there 
is nothing for a man to be so alarmed about ; for if he 
will only be silent no ill will befall him.' 

*' Then he gave me counsels for the guidance of my 
future life. He advised me to avoid cities and their ' 
society for some time, take invigorating exercise, to keep 
myself constantly employed, &c. * The best method,' 
he proceeded, *to scare away those demons — em> 
barrassment and false shame — is to treat them with 
the greatest contempt, and on no account to allow them 
to disturb our peace of mind. There are — give cre- 
dence to the words of a friend who has had experience 
of it — there are many phantoms of the mind which 
exercise despotic power over us, and haunt us like evil 
spirits until we look upon them with a keen and reso- 
lute eye, hold up to them the light of God and of reason, 
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and ask them — * What are ye t ' Then we shall soon 
perceive them to be misty forms, phantoms, unable to 
retain the place they occupied, and which are only 
capable of carrying on their freaks for a short time — 
dissonaces which cease as soon as the man ceases to 
submit to them; and once obtained the power of 
creating for himself that Eden of bliss in his own 
bosom, without which he cannot be happy. How and 
by what means this is to be achieved the Mediator has 
shown us, boy. Wilt thou follow Him? Know, then, 
that it is no delusive faith ; it is the reflection of eternal 
truth ; that which promises thee liberty, which ofifers 
thee happiness, which tells thee, that one day thine 
eye will beam with, and thy tongue give utterance to 
the good and ardent feelings of thy heart ; and if this 
is an everlasting certainty — truth of God's truth, truth 
like His revelation in Jesus — ^why, then, we may 
indeed patiently endure the momentary obstructions 
which our physical organisation imposes upon the 
expressions of our life. When we feel the pressure of 
this, our earthly thraldom, we will say to ourselves : 
* What does it signify 7 What reai evil is there in it? 
Am I, therefore, less good ? Do I, therefore, find less 
favour in the sight of God ? * And if I must answer 
all these questions in the negative ; if I must say to, 
myself that there is nothing really evil, that is not sin 
against God and His holy Mrill, then I shall silently 
bow my head beneath the yoke, think it less oppres- 
sive, and therefore be less under its dominion, for I 
know of a certainty that the hour of deliverance will 
come. — Believe in Jesus !' 

"This was the last exhortation I heard from the 
old man. On the following day we separated. A year 
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afterwards I sought him. The grotto was the habita« 
tion of the beasts of the forest, and snakes crept 
about in it, — its benevolent genius was not there. 

" After my separation from the old man I returned 
to my family, without having formed any decided plan 
for my future life. 1 fancied myself better ; 1 thought 
myself strong again. 1 loved domestic life, I loved 
mankind — I was attached to all my family — I was 
unwilling to separate from them ; I wished to make 
another attempt. But scarcely was I reinstated in my 
former situation, when my malady and all its torment- 
ing symptoms returned. 1 was again a torment to 
myself and to all around me. I passed my nights 
without sleep, or my short slumbers were troubled with 
frightful dreams. My body wasted away. Horrible 
apparitions passed before me, and chased me, as it 
were, through fire and water. At length they con- 
centrated themselves into one fixed idea waking or 
sleeping, working or resting, I continually saw a pair 
of flaming, wild, infernal-penetrating eyes before me, 
which were fixed on me with the power ascribed to the 
serpent of the desert when it fascinates its prey. I 
feared I should become mad. Yet, fear is not the 
proper term. J was too miserable to fear ought ; least 
of all — the loss of consciousness. 

" True, I remembered the words of the old man and 
his precepts, but I wanted the power to carry them 
into execution. At every step I took an abyss seemed 
to open on both sides of me. I had a young brother, 
good and fair as an angel. He loved me. I had been 
his tutor, — I could no longer be so. I infected him. 
He looked upon me, and his general demeanour 
gradually became as unsettled as mine. I saw it. I 
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wislied to die ; — I could not. I wished to go forward ; 
—I could not. The demon had come over me that 
Goethe * introduccB, speaking thus :•— 

* Him o'er whom I once prevail, 
No more shall earthly good avail ; 
Darkling shadows round him cling, 
Suns nor rise nor set for him; 
The visual organ's finest sense 
Makes mental darkness more intense ; 
He knows not, gazing on the prize, 
The treasure how to realize ; 
Perplex'd alike with weal and woe 
He starves midst plentjr's overflow ; 
Ever postponing to the morrow 
With doubt alike both joy and sorrow : 
The coming day alone perceiving, 
The present blessing ever leaving. 

Whether to move to right or left, 

Of power to resolve bereft ; 

Where clear the way before him opes, 

Wav'ring and slow in doubt he gropes, 

I«osing himself in deeper night ; 

All things are crooked in his sight : 

A burden to himself and others, 

His panting weary longing smothers. 

A lifeless life still doomed to find. 

Neither despairing nor resigned ; 

Thus a never ending part 

He acts with loathing, leaves with smart^- 

Now set free, and now coerced. 

In troubled slumber half immersed, 

Him, all things to his fate compel. 

And prepare him straight for hell.' 

— __ 

* See Faust, Part II., near the end. The Demon Caxa 
^leaking to Faust. 
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, «< Unhappy spiriti!' I could exclaim with Faust 
Woe is me, that I could not say like him, when he is 
blinded by the breath of the demon : 

* Deeper and deeper penetrates the night, 
Yet brightly shines within a purer light— 
I haste my purpose to Ailfll. . . .' 

" One evening as I was sitting absorbed in the deep- 
est gloom a legend of St. Rochus fell — I no longer re- 
member how — into ray hands. In a few words I will 
give an account of the contents : — 

" St. Rochus was born at Montpellier. He was at 
an early age distinguished for his piety, purity of man- 
ners, and diligence in his studies. After the death of 
his parents he presented his large fortune to a poor 
relative, took the pilgrim's staff in his hand, and went 
to Florence, where the plague was then raging. Here 
he wrought miracles and healed many a sufferer by 
prayer and laying on of hands. At length, he himself 
was seized with the plague, and suffered such dreadful 
agonies that he could not refrain from violent lament- 
ations. But perceiving that he ' thereby disturbed 
the other patients in the hospital, he stole away unob- 
served and placed himself outside of the gate. The 
people that were passing by took him for a madman, 
and he was driven from the city. Faint and wretched 
he sank down under a tree. Here a spring gushed forth 
from the earth and quenched his thirst. The domestics 
of a neighbouring estate one day observed that the 
house-dog ran off with a large piece of bread ; though 
punished for his theft he repeated it the next day, ard 
the day after. This appeared strange, and it was deter- 
mined to acquaint the proprietor of the estate with the 
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circumstance. The latter resolved to examine into the 
matter, and one day he himself, accompanied by some of 
his people, followed the track of the dog. In so doing 
they arrived at the tree beneath which St Rochus lay. 
Seeing them advancing towards him, he called to them 
loudly, not to come near, as he had the plague, and 
might infect them. The proprietor, Gianozzo, would 
not be daunted by this : he ordered St Rochus to be 
carried into his house, and nursed him till he was per- 
fectly restored. He then took up his staff again, and 
accompanied by Gianozzo, went back to the city of 
Florence, where he continued to heal the sick and 
subsequently consecrated Gianozzo to the life of an 
ascetic. 

" After many years spent in self-denial and works 
of mercy he felt a great desire to see his native land 
again. He returned thither. War was raging there. 
He was taken for a spy, arrested and thrown into a 
dismal dungeon. But St Rochus praised God for his 
sufferings, and continued calmly resigned and joyful in 
Hhn, After he had passed five years in a dark and 
horrible subterraneous cavern, be became sensible of 
his approaching death, and requested to converse 
with a pnest On his entering the prison where 
St. Rochus lay, he saw it illumined by a bright light, 
and around the countenance of St Rochus shone a 
divine glory, which so overpowered the priest that he 
sunk to the ground. He then rose and hastily ran out 
to inform the Regent, by whom he had been so mal- 
treated, of the sanctity of his prisoner. Soon the report 
spread among the people, and a countless multitude 
crowded to ^e tower where St Rochus lay. But he 
had already given up the Ghost. 
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" What mostly impressed me in this simple narra- 
tive was the behaviour of the holy man during his 
sickness. He left his bed, the comforts and the at- 
tendance which he enjoyed, and walked out of the 
house that he might not annoy others by his sufferings. 
Solitary, and sorely tormented, he endeavoured to keep 
those at a distance who were hastening to his assist* 
ance, because he feared to injure them. Again and 
again I read those words. And why? Was not / 
exactly like him, and my case like his ? Was not I 
afflicted with an unfortunate malady ? Was not my 
influence baneful on those who wer^ about me ? Did 
I not mar the peace of those who were kindly disposed 
towards me ? He went out of the house, he endured 
distress in order to spare others — he went out of their 
way that they might have peace. Why should I not 
do the same ? What did the lepers in former times 7 
Were not they, too, obliged to avoid men and yet were 
only sick and not unhappy as I was ? I, too, was an 
incurable patient — I infected others — I must flee. 
Nay, it was my wish. The thought that I should thus 
be of some benefit to those I loved, confirmed me in a 
purpose which prudence alone could not have in- 
duced me to carry out. I wished to go away — ah, 
what a blessing that would be to my family 1 I was 
determined to relieve them; the beloved ones — let what 
would become of roe. 

" I wrote to my parents, described to them my condi- 
tion and promised at some fitture time to return. By 
the time the letter reached them I was already far 
away. I changed my name and kept my course a 
secret I came into this part of the country ; it pleased 
me, for it was solitary and wild. Here, with some 
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]itt«e assistance, 1 built a habitation for myself. Wbat 
I possess, what I have cultivated, you have seen. All 
with my own and Beckasiu's labour : he was my only 
friend and servant. I lived by the labour of my own 
hauda; it was the means of strengthening me, and 
forced my thoughts to come forth from their deep 
recesses. My life, my solitude, became precious to 
me. I heard the voice of the desert the mighty storm 
— as a tone from the bosom of Omnipotence. It caused 
my breast to expand. Above me I saw the blue eye of 
heaven, so expansive, so beautiful; yet it neither 
searched nor scrutinised like that of men. I read the 
word of God in the flowers in the little verdant plants ; 
— they neither questioned nor wounded me. Calm and 
high stood the rocks around me ; 1 wandered into the 
deep woods and their gentle murmurs hushed my soul 
to rest Every thing around me was grand, fresh, and 
unshackled by care; all lived according to their re- 
spective natures, quiet, undisturbed, and vigorous. 

'* My soul began to raise itself, my heart to expand, 
I went to the a4|acent church to hear the excellent 
Hervey. By accident I also made his personal ac-. 
quaintance. He has proved himself a kind friend to 
me. Ill his company I felt myself at ease, and all em- 
barrassment vanished. I felt the necessity of loving . 
and being loved. I collected animals around me ; their 
looks did not trouble me, nor were they disquieted by 
mine. They received their food from my hand, and 
caressed it gratefully. They were glad at the sound of 
my voice, and my heart was refreshed at tlie sight of 
their sports. I taught them to live in harmony one 
with another, made their existence happy, and their 
dMth quick and easy, I divided my time between. 



attendance on them and my usual labours— and soon 
my soul became sufficiently calm for me to occupy 
myself with reading. By degrees I felt — oh, happy 
feeling!— the demon that had been my torment depart- 
ing from me, and in his stead entered a sweet, friendly 
guest, who enhanced to me the beauty of nature, anil 
filled my solitude with its richest stores. In the society 
of nature, freely drinking from its fresh springs, and 
warmed by its mighty influence, I felt inspired by the 
spirit of poesy. With the voice of the storm, with the 
melody of the birds, and the humming of insects, 
feelings, thoughts, and images arose within me clothing 
themselves in words ; and the voice of one recently so 
unhappy ascended from the depth of the wilderness to 
bless and praise the adorable Creator for the boon of 
life which he had bestowed on him and all his creatures. 
Never have 1 so loved and adored God as in this 
solitude." 



"Seven winters and seven summers have passed 
away since the time I first went into my favourite 
solitude. My soul was strengthened, and my mind, 
during that period has been enriched with some know- 
ledge. A sweet peace came over me. At tiroes I felt 
a longing for the society of enlightened men. 1 had a 
presentiment that I should one day be able to return 
among them without being, as formerly, a disturbing 
spirit. A ray of sweet hope glimmered before me that 
I also might some day have a wife and a friend. A 
short time back, accident led a female to my hut; 
since that time her image is ever present to my mind, 
She was not a divine beauty; one would not pay 
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homage to her as to an angel ; but she had peace and 
tranquillity in her countenance and demeanour, and 
without beauty enraptured all senses, leaving the heart 
to beat calmly and gently. She produced a hallowing 
influence on every thing she handled ; her glance was so 
mild and her words so sweet ; she was so affable towards 
me, and disdained not to repose on the mat I spread 
out for her : she it is — at the very thought of her my 
heart swells with feelings of unutterable affection. Oh 
that she could — would become my partner 1 With her 
I should not fear to enter into the social world again^ 
she would be my good angel ; with her I should no 
longer feel as in a wilderness ; with her, by her, every 
where at her side, I should feel myself at home and 
happy : in her I have peace, a peace which makes me 
feel troubled only because away from her, which makes 
my hut appear poor and lonely, and the animals about 
me mere brutes. Oh how charming, how amiable is 
man in contrast with them ! I am not poor ; I can offer 
my wife a respectable position in society. I know what 
I will do: to-morrow I will quit my hut, and return to 
my family; I will try to live among mankind again ; 
I will test my strength. Should I again feel myself 
unhappy, I will return to my solitude, tend my animals, 
praise God, and die. Should I, on the other hand, 
feel that my mental disease is overcome, or that I can 
conquer it, I will go to her whom 1 love, and say : 
Clara ! — for so J have heard you called, and how appro- 
priate the name 1 — lovely, good Clara, be my wife 1 
My whole life shall be devoted to you to make you 
happy." 
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How deeply did Clara blush when she heard this 
conclusion, which at once surprised and affected her. 
Ilervey had left the manuscript with the family at 
Umenas, and next to Clara, no one read it with so 
much interest as the Baroness H. 

*' Well Clara," said she, whilst putting together the 
scattered leaves, what think you of this proposal ? " 

Clara was silent for a moment, and then said, 
smilingly : 

" We will take the subject into further consideration 
after his return to society. To be instrumental in 
making a good man happy, is really a matter worth 
consideration." 

'* We will, however, take some time — a very long 
time->in considering this grand act of benevolence. 
Clara ! " said the Baroness, who had very different 
projects in contemplation for Clara, and was somewhat 
annoyed at the Settler's declaration of love. With 
a slight expression of irritability, she continued: 
** What has now become of all your disinclination 
to marriage? Have you left it behind you in the 
wood?" 

** No, but you have taken it from me ; for the last 
year you have made me feel life to be so delightful, so 
charming, that I no longer have such fear of settling." 

" Clara, my dear sweet Clara I only promise me that 
whoever may be the man whom you wish to marry, the 
place of your abode shall be near me ; or else I shall 
run away from my husband ; that I can tell you, and 
mean to tell him too." 
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HAY DAYS. 



" The Lord of Heaven stepped forth in his glorious majesty at 
the creation of all things, and revealed himself in full spring/' — 

Confucius. 

And winter went and spring came : perhaps some onr 
may here remark, that this is a piece of news which 
is repeated in every little hook of every-day life. But 
is it any thing to wonder at ? Is it not one of an ever- 
pleasing kind? Tlie earth tires not of the visits of 
spring ; neither will the reader, 1 trust, of my descrip- 
tion. 

The sap is at work in the depths of the earth; 
the spirits of the elements pass over it, inviting — 
beckoning. They long to bloom in an earthly form, 
and each one to give expression to its ethereal exist- 
ence in its own way. The eternal sun smiles on the 
sportfulness of life — blesses and bathes every being 
with a flood of light and warmth. Drawn upwards by 
His powerful ray, the genial sap ascends ready to be 
shaped by the spirits of the elements as they silently 
weave their glorious forms — quietly, gradually, and im- 
perceptibly. Thus genius moulds his most beautiful 
productions. When the hour is come, silent-working 
nature brings forth her wonders ; then shoots the leaf, 
complete in its minutest parts — a work as marvellous 
as the stupendous universe. The moss swells from the 
bosom of the hard rock, and clothes it with softness; 
the flowerets open their chalices — a mystery of beauty 
incomprehensible as is their Creator. Humming their 
song of gladness, the insects spread their purple wings ; 
they sing — ^and wherefore? because they are the ftee" 
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born children of nature. Every thing great or small is 
beautiful ; every part so perfect, and the whole .... 
the riches, the raanifoldness, the harmony, the glory of 
life, who can comprehend ? Immortal Thorild I teach 
me at least a song of praise. 

" O glorious face of feature ! Joy in thee 
Hath thy creator. Oh, the eternal ever, 
Ever gushing streams of life ! Holiest ! 
Created beings crowd in joy and life : 
The Eternal liveth !— Fount of beauty ! 
Pour out thy plenteous wave o'er ail the world 
Reflect His ray—His impress over all— 
O vivifying Spirit I Breath of God ! 
Breathing in me and all around, bestowing 
Fragrance on the rose— lustre to light, 
Joy to the hills, and strength and power to all. 
Oh, glorious Perfection ! « « • 

• « • * * • 

His own peculiar sphere of bliss hath every 

Creature-^^ach his separate beauty — The Supreme 

Iq every atom reigns ; hence all attract 

Id mutual iiarmony, and work each to 

A world of order and increasing bliss. 

And ever gfrowing loveliness around 

His fleeting glimmeriag being; frames and moulds 

In his appointed place his feelings, thoughts, 

His joy and good. Oh, endless harmonies 1 

The Eternal and the true is One— God all in all 1 " 

These are words emanating from a m.nd under the 
influence of transporting joy in God. Do they inter- 
pret life and feeling satisfactorily ? Alas I 

Spring in the north is not what it is in southern 
climes — a slow waking from a profound sleep ; it bursts 
forth at once like the joyous smile of youth : the man- 
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tie of snow which yesterday covered the earth is gone ; 
to-day it is adorned with a verdant robe of gprass and 
budding trees: How the ptarmigans laugh in the misty 
wood, how the wild-fowls sport, the thrushes sing, how 
fragrant are the birch-trees ; the valleys are decked 
with unassuming roses and linnaa borealis, the hills are 
9rrayec| with mountain violets, white water-lilies float 
on the lake, the meadows adorn themselves with golden 
king-cups ; the sky swims in an ocean of light ; the 
sun will not go down ; night appears but for a moment, 
and then vanishes. During these twilight hours the 
summit of the snow-mountains stand, as it were, in 
flames, and light up the valleys with wondrous bril- 
liancy.* 

All nature thrills with innate bliss. There is m 
exuberance of light, warmth, and fragrance, in which 
every creature, from man to the smallest insect, bathes 
in voluptuous joy. 

In this richf odoriferous world, where melody fills 
the air, and a flood of life and light bathes every thing 
in beauty and happiness, stood Nina. Nina, the tender 
plant of the sun's rearing, thirsting for warmth and 
light, surprised and enraptured at the vigorous, won- 
drous life around her ; and her heart, like the fluwer, 
e?(panded and opened to its influence. At her side 
stood Hervey. Oh, how delightful to her was tliis 
moment of existence. They loved so deeply, so cor- 
dially, and Nature shared their life and love : all was 
one pure, harmonious accord. They spoke not of the 
feelings they mutually cherished for each other ; they 
gave no account of them, even to themselves* A single 

* S^ tl)e introduction to Ge\)or's History qf fijwedeq. 
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word might have dispelled their heavenly felicity 
They were near to each other, they were together — 
that was enough. Thus frequently they walked by 
each other's side, silent and intoxicated with the sweet- 
ness of their feelings; frequently, too, Hervey gave full 
vent to his natural eloquence, which his love for Nina 
rendered still more powerful. How warmly and com- 
prehensively did he embrace all things ; how important 
were the subjects he touched upon. The mountain 
opened its treasures, the roaring of the ocean received 
expression, the course of the stars, and the migration 
of nations, and the quiet life of the coral insect — all was 
set forth with order, ease, and clearness, by his com • 
prebensive mind. » His look rested like sunshine on 
every thing ; Hervey saw the profound, eternal theme of 
»11 creation — God— pervading every thing; from Him 
they all emanated, to Him they all returned — ^rich and 
loving manifestations of the life of the Eternal. At 
Nina's side, and inspired by her, Hervey became the 
poet of nature — the enhancer of her beauties. 

And she? — Enraptured and happy, she walked by his 
side, listening to his voice, his words. How charm- 
ingly did the light of his countenance, the glance of hi $ 
eye, dispel the mist of her own shadowy world ; how 
bright and pleasing was the transformation. Her 
youthful heart became so warm, felt such sweet emotion, 
was so infinitely happy; it beat high with a bliss ani 
enjoyment of life, to which she had hitherto been .-i 
stranger. Nina's whole being then developed its full 
bloom; the roses blossomed on her cheeks, her eye 
exchanged its gloomy glanpe for a brightness like that 
of the vernal sky above her, her person and form 
became beautifully rounded. An enchanting spirit of 
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alacrity gave animation to her movements and words. 
She was a living picture of happiness — with Hcrvey 
at her side. 

And if this hlooming period of life should but last 
for a morning, it is still delightful to have experienced 
it ; delightful to have bathed the heart in spring and 
love, and to have comprehended the glory of life. Tliis 
glowing morning<red casts a magic charm over the 
whole after-life. We can bear its heavy days on earth 
after such fullness of enjoyment, when the heart has 
once revelled in happiness — when once we have been 
satisfiecL 

Perhaps thou dost not think so, thou, who after a 
life of self-denial, art wandering in the silent starlight 
of thy evening sky, and lookest for a morning; whose 
brightness will never grow dim. And perhaps thou 
art right ; I am inclined to believe sa In southern 
countries, an affection like that between Hervey and 
Nina would soon have burst into a flame with the force 
of a volcano, it would have broken through all impedi- 
ments, even sacred bonds, and either have kindled the 
wedding torch or the funeral pile. In the quiet, 
serious North, where their passion originated and 
developed itself, it assumed a different form. Hast 
thou at any time seen two trees of dissimilar kind, 
sprung from different roots, which, impelled as by an 
irresistible attraction, bent their stems nearer and 
nearer to each other, until on« rind enfolded both, so 
that the part where they grew together can scarcely be 
discerned ? The two are one, and no human power 
can separate them without destroying the lite of both. 
Together they draw their nourishment from the earth, 
thpir branches are entwined into one crown. The same 
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mantle of snow enwraps them during tlie night of 
winter, and is removed by the same sun; the same 
wind agitates their boughs, and the same songsters find 
shelter beneath their leafy umbrage. 

Do ha|^y consorts recognise themselves in this 
description f May there be many such 1 May they 
live long on earth. They present a spectacle pleasing 
both to God and men. 

So deep, so still, so cordial was the feeling which 
united Hervey and Nina ; and because it was so deep 
it long remained a secret to both. It came not upon 
them suddenly like a strange feeling, but it unfolded 
itself as the perfection of their life, and blended with 
their inmost feelings. 

Nina resigned herself blindly to a feeling which to 
her was life itself, and opened heaven to her. The 
remembrance of former connections gradually became 
obliterated from her heart ; she knew them not, — she- 
thought no more of them. Hervey was her world, her 
life, her portion, her all; but she never thought of 
such a word as love, .\nd when Hervey thought of 
it, and it became clear to him what feeling it was that 
filled his heart, he only formed the firm resolution 
never to disturb her peace. He felt power enough 
within himself to conceal the passion in his own breast 
if he only could be near her to support her, and to 
enlighten her nature and feelings; for the power lie 
exercised over her could not escape his penetrating 
eye. But he did not call this feeling love. It was 
not love he wished to awaken in her ; he wished not to 
unite her life with his, over which a gloomy shadow 
hung; an impenetrable shadow not to be dispelled, 
which would rise fearfully before him at the moment he 
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■ought to unite Nina with himself. This thought he 
kept far, far distant from him ; but he felt constrained 
to act a kind part towards her, to bless her with tlie 
best gifts that he was possessed with — ^his knowledge 
and the devotion of his heart. He wished to give her 
all, and would have nothing in return. Dear was her 
attachment to him ; dearer and more necessary, per- 
haps, than he acknowledged to himself. In Hervey's 
soul there was such a deep-rooted principle of philan- 
thropy, that any opportunity for exercising it was a 
sufficient gratification to his heart. Hence his indif- 
ference to any return that people made to him ; hence 
he read not the three- fold expressbn of love in Nina's 
heavenly smile and lips ; at his approach — in her beam- 
ing countenance, in die radiance of loveliness and 
felicity which then diffused itself over her entire 
person. 

But he came every evening as eager for this enjoy- 
ment as the hart, which after the heat of the day 
panteth for the refreshing water-brook, andtlie pilgrim 
of earth for his heavenly rest when his day of labour 
is drawing to its close. With friendly impatience he 
then would urge bis sister Mary to get ready, to make 
haste, and then with hasty steps speed on his way from 
Tiirna to Umeniis. At the very sight of Nina he be- 
pame calm. She and Clara were mostly prepared for 
a ramble in the wild but romantic country around, in 
which Hervey knew every highway and byway. He 
set out. Soon the little party separated. Nina's arm 
rested on Hervey's. They walked on, whilst Clara, as 
usual, soon slackened her pace. She remained behind 
with Mary, while with a soft and melancholy smile 
she attentively listened to (he theme which Mary's 
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affectionate heart ever delighted to dwell upon — her 
beloved brother^ his words, his actions, his tenderness, 
his care for all his family, the love, the confidence u( 
all towards him. 

Nina loved to talk with Hervey about Edla. She 
described her as an exalted being, unmoved by the 
joys and sorrows of earth; austere, and yet mild ; deep, 
but clear ; concealing her good actions as others con- 
ceal their bad ones, of natural simplicity, but altogether 
uncommon and without an equal. She spoke of her 
own happy childhood at the side of her beloved little 
sister Nina, of her subsequent long-continued debility, 
and of Edla's influence over her. Her lips, however, 
refused to utter what her heart repeated with a thou- 
sand voices : that it was now only that she compre- 
hended the beauty of life, now only felt young and 
happy, and now only loved with all her heart the all- 
beneficent Giver of life, and that goodness which is 
well-pleasing in his sight. .... 

Hervey listened to her with heartfelt pleasure, and 
was enraptured with the beauty of her soul, which lay 
bef<Hre him like a clear mirror. He listened with trans- 
port to the melody of her voice, and to the purity and 
simplicity of her language. O, how he loved her I 

Frequently he conducted Nina to see the new esta- 
blishments and improvements he had projected, or to 
which he had stimulated others. It seemed as if the 
newly laid down pasture, the fresh plantation, needed to 
be blessed by Nina's eye as much as by the sunshine 
to make them thrive. 

Many people see the greatuess of life and the power 
of God only in the grand events of history, and the 
glories of nature only in her sublime features and daz- 
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zling phenomena. Hervey saw in human life nothing 
greater than what every cottage and hut may exhibit ; 
he also bel\^ld in the development of the chrysalis, in 
the germinating and ripening grain of corn, the power 
and order of nature ; her depth and her divine life. 
He directed Nina's attention to this ; he taught her to 
perceive the greatness of the Creator in the minutest 
objects of creation. 

He communicated to Nina his plans for the improve- 
ment of the district and its inhabitants, and solicited 
her opinions and advice. Nina's eye for practical life 
became every day more exjierienced, and she was 
stimulated by Uervey's activity, participated in his 
undertakings as well as in all those which, in jmrsuance 
of his example, were carried out by the landed propri- 
etors in that part of the country. Thank God, the 
influence of virtue and industry is more infectious than 
plague and vice. 

One vigorous healthy tree may engraft with its 
shoots a hundred wild ones, and ennoble them all. 
Through Hervey, Nina acquired a lively interest in the 
welfare of mankind — the noblest characteristic of the 
human species. 

Frequently the young friends delighted themselves 
in laying out little pleasure grounds as an ornament to 
the wild scenery around IJmenas. A footpath was made 
to wind down to a beautiful valley, where, at the foot of 
a rock, not far from the sea, a grassy bank was raised, 
shaded by a graceful willow. A little rippling spring 
was near it, and a thick hedge of wild roses grew on 
both sides of the cliff. This, the favourite resorting 
place of Nina, was called ** Nina's retreat." 

At times Nina observed that an apparently unim- 
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portant question or remark disturbed Hervey's peace of 
mind : an expression of pain would then be seen dif- 
fusing itself over his countenance. He wo^^ continue 
long silent, and seemingly exerting himself violently 
to regain his former temper of mind. Nina endea- 
voured to be more circuiiispect in the choice of her lan- 
guage and words ; but seeing that she called forth in 
him this expression of sorrow, which deeply pained 
her, when least she expected it, she resolved to speak 
to him on the subject openly. 

"It frequently occurs to me," said she to him one 
day, ** that when conversing with you, some of my 
words grieve you and seem to excite painful recollec- 
tions in your mind. Show me, 1 entreat you, in what 
way I may avoid it." 

He gazed on her tenderly. ** You cannot," said he ; 
*^ nobody can. I must often hear the repetition of those 
words and experience their impression ! One request 
only suffer me to make ;" — and he looked at her with a 
countenance of profound seriousness — " never speak to 
me about my past life — never ask any thing respecting 
it I By so doing you easily call up a shadow which 
obscures even the glorious light of heaven from my 
eyes 1 " 

** Good heavens ! " broke forth Nina, with a pallid 
cheek, while she involuntarily raised her clasped hands, 

" Do not be uneasy," said Hervey again, with his 
wonted composure ; " it is, indeed, a pain, but not of 
a bitter kind ; and I know with what words this shadow 
may be exorcised ; but you must grant my request." 

" That I promise to do," replied Nina, acquiescing; 
but in her heart she asked,—" What dark shadow can 
cloud his life ?— Oh, that 1 could chase it away, and 
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Interpose between it and Hervey ! — My life would 1 
lay down for his happiness I " 

And what, indeed, did the Countess Natalie and 
Baron H. say to all these promenades and com* 
munings ? 

The Countess N. had had two great engagements : — ^iti 
the first place she was occupied with laying out a park ; 
secondly. Colonel Kiigel assisted her therein, and ex* 
pelled stones from the ground and sighs from his heart i 
all for the fair Countess Natalie. 

The Colonel was a tall fine-looking man, strong as a 
lion ndify good and bad like nature ; without reasoning 
himself, or having any disposition to be reasoned with*'- 
a sort of Hercules, who after having throttled the Ne- 
mean lion in his sinewy arms, could sit down at tlie 
feet of a handsome woman and turn the spinning wheel. 
The Countess at first looked upon him in an artistical 
point of view — as a sort of Titan, and then widi a warmer 
interest. ** These adult children," said she, " are so 
refreshing! In our artificial and over- civilized world 
they stand like something original and unsophisti^ 
cated.*' 

The Countess thus gave the Colonel to understand 
that she thought him refreshing ; he was quite delighted 
with her good taste, and wound up the whole by fall- 
ing seriously in love with her. She formed the reso* 
lution of taking him under hand, and training him to 
her own mind. She persuaded him that be possessed 
great talents for philosophy, and advised him to study 
various books with which she supplied him. The Co- 
lonel rose every morning at half-past three ; studied, 
and puffed, and wrote, and spun long threads over his 
author's ideas. Hercules had an easier task in spin- 
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ning flax by the side of his amoroub Omphale ; but the 
Countess knew how to reward him for his trouble. She 
was one of that sort of persons who shrink from actual 
transgression, but, nevertheless, take licence for many 
things bordering upon it. Flattered by the fact that at 
her age she could inspire a passion, she cherished and 
entertained it wiUi such warmth, that soon her own 
heart was carried away with it The Colonel became 
more interesting to her than all the parks in the world ; 
but she had her worldly cunning—nor was the Colonel 
without martial stratagems, even in his intercourse 
with ladies : each wanted to secure the other, without, 
however, committing themselves ; — and thus they spent 
their days in laying plots and counterplots. Under 
circumstances of such a nature, the Countess, of course, 
was glad to keep all witnesses out of sight, and gave s 
willing consent to the rambles of the young people. 

And now, we must confess, that the Baroness H. 
also has distractions ; but these were of a very diiffert^nt 
kind to those of the Countess Natalie. The first her 
husband ! — I should like to know who has any thing to 
remark on this head, or to object to their both being far 
more enamoured of each other now than they were 
before their marriage ? The second was a yet unborn 
being, a future heir of paradise; the expectation of 
which, however, threw Baron H. into ecstasies, and also 
made our ci-devant Maniselle Greta anticipate the feel- 
ing of maternal joy, Mechinks I hear one of my fair 
readers exclaim, with displeasure, — ** And these dis- 
tractions — were they to cause the alienation of her 
heart from Clara — from her friend ? " No, no ; kind 
soul ! certainly not. But they did prevent her follow- 
ing Clara as before, and withdrew her attention from 

VOL. II. ^ 
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what was going on around her. Moreover, ihe saw 
Clara in the enjoyment of peace — saw her moro 
tenderly affectionate, and expecting tlie child of her 
friend as it it were her own. Clara was in company 
with Hervey on exploring adventures round the coun* 
try. The Baroness thought that all was well and going 
on as it ought : with the Countess and her arrange- 
ments she was less satisfied, and was by no means 
remiss in throwing out, now and then, very serious 
hints about it ; but they fell like seed upon a rock. 

Yet though the company at Umenas was for the most 
part dispersed, it does not, however, follow tliat they 
should not promenade together, and therefore we will 
now follow them on one of their 

RAMBLES. 

"In mutual support 
Joy and virtue move.** — Fkavsbv. 

It is a lovely Saturday afternoon : gently play the 
breezes^heerful is the warbling melody of birds-^ 
sweet is the fragrance of flowers. 

Who then would sit at home ? Not the Countess 
Natalie. She chose this day for her first visit to 
Hervey*s aged mother at the parsonage of Tiirna. 
The whole family, including the Colonel, must accom- 
pany her. They proposed to go thither on foot, and 
then ride back. All were in the height of good 
humour. Tlie Colonel heated himself with gathering 
flowers for the Countess, who cast grateful glances at 
him, which caused the Baroness U. to cast some sluirp 
looks at her ; but her attention was agreeably diverted 
by her husband, who showed her the most pleasing 
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attention, smoked his pipe, and looked cordially good- 
humoured and happy. Filius .... Good heavens I 
what have we done with Filius t Ah, it 's true, we have 
forgotten— ^nd therefore most humbly beg the reader's 
pardon — we have forgotten to inform him that previous 
to Baron H.'s departure from Paradise, he was sent to 
an excellent school in a neighbouring city, where at 
the same time he received particular instruction in 
drawing, and had excellent opportunity afforded him 
for the development of his talent in compositions both 
great and small. That he there wanted for nothings 
that he had lost nothing of the affection of his foster- 
father, but on the other hand, gained that of his foster- 
mother, — we can assure all who think favourably of 
him and his fresco-painting. Nina and Clara rejoiced 
together like children, and felt toward and sympathised 
with each other like sisters. The Countess began her 
first examination of the Colonel's mental improvement 
of the philosophical training. She spoke of Paacal 
and Cousin ; the Colonel entered into all her ideas, 
thought ** precisely so," coincided fully in all that she 
considered sublime and profound, and made gigantic 
strides — ^in the favour of his fair preceptor. 

They came in view of the verdant hills of Tiirna, 
on one of which stood the parsonage in all the charms 
of rural beauty. A garden with young shrubs and 
trees in luxuriant foliage adorned the south side of the 
house. The whole country around has undergone a 
transformation; axe, spade, and plough had every 
where began their work of preparation and order. 
From behind the pine forest the spiral tower raised its 
lofty head towards heaven. Edward liervey was in his 
garden with his young friend Captain S. Amidst 

F 2 
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cheerful conversation they were busy binding up the 
young trees, beneath whose shades Hervey hoped his 
mother and sister would soon ei\joy their summer 
evenings. So long as the little place was surrounded 
by bogs no new planted tree would prosper ; but having 
been drained it was soon converted into fertile soil. 
In consequence of this the blights diminished, and the 
foliage shoots forth luxuriantly. 

As soon as Hervey observed the approach of his 
visitors, he threw aside his pruning-hook, and ran 
with his friend to meet them. Rendered beautiful with 
the glow produced by labour, lovely in the very negli« 
gence of his dress, but still more so by the very joy 
and sweetness of expression in his countenance, he 
reminded Kina of that sentiment of Sterne's, I think: 

" His face Is like a blessing." 

Quietly and mildly — as was his wont — Hervey in- 
troduced the guests to his mother. Every thing in the 
house presented an appearance of a festive occasion — 
a striking picture of neatness, good order, and elegance, 
combined with simplicity. A happy spirit of order had 
stamped his impress on every thing in the house. The 
juniper twigs on the floor of the entrance-hall some- 
what annoyed the Baroness H., but seemed to please 
the young ladies. The company proceeded from the 
hall into the apartments ; and the Countess observed 
with surprise, the simplicity but real elegance of the 
furniture ; Baron H. gazed at a large and handsome 
library, ranged round the walls of a spacious and cheer- 
ful-looking apartment, wi th perfect rapture. Here, too, 
»tood a pianoforte and harp — the latter Hervey's 
favourite instrument A rich collection of beautiful 
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and welt-tended flowers shed their fragfrance from 
their stand in the window. A heliotrope, plucked by 
Hervey, soon breathed forth its aroma in Nina's fair 
hand. Tame doves, with shining plumage, flew into 
the room, and received their food from Hervey's hand ; 
and soon, also, from Nina's. An ineffable feeling of 
deliglit took possession of Nina's soul — so much at 
home, so contented, so comfortable, she had never felt 
before. It seemed to her as if from every corner 
smiling angels of peace were peering and whispering to 
her, " It is good to be here ! " Ah ! she felt in her 
heart that it was so. Hervey's eye, Hervey's spirit, had 
hallowed and blessed every thing there. 

Would you see a living personificuiion of the day of 
rest ? Behold there the old lady, Hervey's mother — on 
whose fine features seriousness and mildness were im- 
pressed ; and on her lips there frequently lingered a 
smile, like her son's: arrayed in white, simple and 
quiet, both in dress and manner, she was by no means 
wanting in that natural dignity, so well-becoming 
old age. Her silvery hair was parted on her clear 
brow, to cover her temples, and disappeared again 
under the folils of a gauze cap. At the entrance of 
the noble visitors she laid her double spectacles and 
book of devotion aside, and bade them welcome with 
unaffected cordiality. The Countess had prepared 
herself to be condescending, after the manner of the 
Countess in Madam Lenngren's witty poem,* but suc- 
ceeded not. Virtue and misfortune, a vigorous and pious 

• ThU refers to a very humorous poem of the above poetess, 
lepresenting the dinner visit of a noble fiunily In a simple per- 
Bunage in tlie country 
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mind, had imparted to Hervey's mother that nobility, 
that genuine dignity, to which worldly refinement can 
add but little, and from which a lowly roof, and a leas 
favoured position in society, can take nothing away. 
Perhaps, too, her composed and independent manner 
originated, in part, from the pride which she felt in her 
son. She had not seen much of the world, and did not 
think that there was any thing better and more exalted 
among mankind than Edward Hervey. 

Somewhat surprised to see her fascinations produced 
so little effect, the handsome, rich, and world-taught 
Countess Natalie experienced a strange sensation by 
the side of that old lady. She felt embarrassed — thrown 
out of her element — and, to her own great astonish- 
ment, had nothing to say. The Baroness H., on the 
contrary, was soon at home in any place, where with 
her fine tact she perceived nature and true dignity, 
and soon she was engaged in a very agreeable convert 
sation with the pastor's mother. 

In the mean time, the rest of the company bad 
repaired to the music room. At the request of the 
Countess, Hervey sat down to the harp, and his fingers 
ran rapidly over tlie thrilling chords. From a fantasia, 
wild, melancholy, and yet of unspeakable beauty, he 
passed with the skill of a master to the simple, deep 
accords, which form the introduction to the splendid 
romance of the ** Vikingen^** * and with a fine baritone 
he sang to the accompaniment of that nortliern song ; 
his voice, powerful but melodious, in that varying, 
swelling, and transporting feeling which breathes 
throughout the song, seemed to revive the spirit of 

* Vikingen, sea-kings, a metrical romance, composed and set 
to music by Ge^» 
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antiquity in till its pristine power. It was like refresh* 
ing breezes passing through the soul of the auditors^ 
To them appeared 



u. 



so sweet the song of the waves 



As they swell ifi the foatning sea." 



Ah! 



They come from a fiMr» fu distant stiandi 
Unfettered and free they submit to no band 
On the foaming sea." 

Philip's eye lightened under the influence of £d*- 
ward's song; even the countenance of pious Clara 
beamed with an expression of feeling unusual in her. 
Nina had dropped h&t eyelids, and the long, dark 
lashes veiled the expression of her eyes ; she was quiet, 
but powerful was the impression of the song on her 
mind. It was not, however, as once she felt on a former 
occasion ; the effect was extraordinary— but good» 
Where was Mary? I feel a little ashamed at this 
moment on her account, for nothing could resemble 
less a festive day than did her appearance. In her 
great anxiety for others, she quite forgot herself. She 
was standing before the oven, smutty and heated, busy 
with baking bread. The greatest consternation was 
depicted on her countenance, while full of anxiety, she 
spoke to herself in an audible voice : " And the maids 
not at home! The house full of company! The 
Countess .... Supper! .... I to be here .... The 
bread must be baked ; and both the maids are out ! '* 

I will wager my copy of Shakspeare against a piece 
of ginger bread, that not one of my fair readers will 
peruse this without deeply sympathising with Mary» 
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and feeling no little anxiety on her account ; to get quit 
of this, I entreat her to follow me further. 

Mary would have been quite miserable between her 
anxiety and the oven, had not her brother come to her 
assistance like an angel of consolation, and with sweet 
words, efficieiA aid, and good-humoured playfulness, 
relieved her from her alarm. Mary took courage ; all 
will go well yet. One reason for this hope waa that 
the baking turned out satisfactorily ; for it is a well- 
known fact, that when the loaves rise in the oven, the 
heart of the housewife rises too. Mary rejoiced at the 
thought of being able to regale her guests with her line 
new bread; especially the beautiful Nina, whom she 
admired wiih genuine girl -like enthusiasm. A nice 
little cake was especially set apart for her. 

Mary soon was busy in the saloon, setting out the 
rural repast ; her brother cheered and assisted her, cut 
the bready placed the curds in readiness, and she 
became calm and cheerful again. 

Would you have a picture of Mary ? She resembles 
a thousand others — fair-haired, blue-eyed, without 
striking features, but of a good-natured expression, 
good complexion ; her dress was somewhat worn, though 
by no means worn out ^ more strength than gracefulness ; 
good sense and a warm heart, of which her friends, her 
housekeeping, and heaven occupied every corner ; dili- 
gent, provident, affectionate, indefatigable, the first up, 
the last in going to bed : in a word, you see in her one of 
the many who only live for others, and probably never 
think of themselves, until they hear the Lord of all 
say : *'Thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, &c., enter thou into the joy 
ofihv Lndl" 
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Her greatest Joy was to live and labour for those she 
loved. 

But we are loitering— a thing that Mary does not do. 
She had placiKl on the table cold roast meat, smoking 
potatoes, and the most delicious fresh butter ; she had 
ushered the company into the saloon, and kindly, 
warmly, and somewhat loudly invited them to partake. 

Here also the Countess proved the baselessness of all 
her preconceived notions, not seeing the slightest thing 
that could be turned into ridicule. Every thing was 
too unassuming and good, too cheerful and free to admit 
of any thing of the kind. The entertainment more 
resembled an Idylean feast than that alluded to in 
*' the visit of the Countess." And to speak the truth, 
the excellent milk with its delicious cream, was, after 
the long promenade, so well relished by her and the 
rest of the party that she paid most particular attention 
to it and the curds. She could not, however, help 
noticing the more than usually cheerful and cordial 
manner of the host at table. His eye glanced around 
him as if to.bless all present But while they are all 
eating, and talking, and laughing, I will make a little 
digression, in order to speak a word to 

FATHERS OF FAMILIES. 

Thou who art sitting at the head of thy table like a 
dark thunder-cloud, thou who art qnaiTeiling with the 
provisions, with the housewife, and tlie cook ; thou xho 
causest the food to stick in the throat of wife and 
family ; thou who fillest them with vexation and the 
servants with fear; thou who seasonest every dish with 
the bitter sauce ot thy ill-humour, shame and indi- 
gestion to thee! 
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Honour and long life, good digestion, and all the good 
things on earth, to thou who presidest at thy table 
serenely bright and mild like the sun; thou who 
lookest around thee and rejoicest in the ei^oyment of 
thy family; thou who by thy cheerful countenance* 
thy kind words promotest cheerfulness and mirth, 
giving to the bounties of Providence a more delicious 
relish, a higher flavour than the culinary art can effect. 
Honour to thee ! — ^pleasure thou hast in pleasing others. 
May opulence ever spread thy table, and happy 
countenances ever smile around it 1 Honour and joy 
be thine ! 

And now to return to my little party. Baron H., in 
an extraordinary good-humour, and to the alarm of all 
present, suddenly began a song which made every one 
laugh except his wife, who held her hands to her ears. 
When the song was ended he bowed very gravely to 
the resounding acclamations of " bravo ! ** which fol- 
lowed, and then begged Nina to favour the company 
with one of hers. Nina blushed and wished to decline, 
but being encouraged by the Countess, who, as accident 
would have it, was hoarse, because Baron H. did not 
pay her the compliment first — and overwhelmed with 
etit^aties, she at last consented, and after a little delay 
she began with a sweet, but tremulous voice the scng 
of Franzen : 

" Vex not thyself for the ooming day." 

Hervey's 6ne tenor joined at first in the song, as it 
seemed, merely to assist Nina's voice. She expressed 
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her thanks to him hy bowing h^r head. She tlien Bang 
with greater steadiness, her cheeks glowed, and tier eye 
beamed with pleasure. Hervey followed her, or rather 
supported her — a more beautiful harmony was never 
heaid. All hearts were touched. Involuntarily a voice 
here and there began to join, and if the Baroness H. 
had not pinched her husband's arm significantly, he 
could not have withheld himself from joining most 
heartily in those words: 

' In inutna] snpport 
Joy and virtue move 
Wisdom with wreath-crown'd brow 
Doth sport in the shades of the vine." 

At the last verse, however, the temptation became 
quite irresistible. All respect for the fine art was 
swallowed up by the inward feeling of the vivid reality, 
and at the words: 

<* The feast closed In kindness." 

the Baroness in vain pressed the arm of her husband i 
he only sang the more vehemently — 

" With frugal partaking ;'* 

and now she herself began to join in the song, though 
without any pretensions to a voice. The Colonel 
roared in rough, but good bass, and then the whole 
company joined in the chorus : 

*' With frugal partaUng 
Gives gentle repose 
And a pleasant awaking." 

How merrily and heartily they shook hands in taking 
leave need not be described. Nina's leave-taking ot 
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Ilervey's mother, however, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning, inasmuch as it was one of those scenes 
which more effectually attach people to each other than 
words. We have already stated that the venerable old 
lady set but little value on mere external advantages ; 
but with regard to beauty — especially when it appeared 
to be the expression of the inward beauty of the soul, 
she was weak ; and Nina's appearance, demeanour, 
and singing, had made the most favourable impression 
upon her this evening. When Nina approached the 
old lady, the latter put her arms gently round her, 
conducted her a few steps nearer to the window, and 
looked at her attentively with an expression of the 
liveliest interest Nina blushed; and when the old 
lady with a serious and almost maternal expression of 
countenance kissed her forehead, she was seized with 
an inexpressible feeling of veneration and tenderness. 
The beautiful daughter of his Excellency bowed 
hastily, and touched the hand of the old lady with her 
lips. 

It was the homage of youth to old age, perhaps also 
on the part of Nina to the mother of Kdward llervey ; 
and so quickly did this little scene pass, that no one 
observed it except Hervey. For a moment his dark 
eye glanced impassionedly. With the shawl of the 
Baroness U. in his hand he stood still, and forgot that 
the possessor of it was waiting for it, till she turned 
round and playfully said : " Perhaps you wish to mako 
use of my shawl, pastor 7 — if so, you may with plea- 
sure ; but then 1 must request the loan of your great 
coat instead." Hervey smiled, put the shawl round 
her shoulders, but remained quiet and thoughtful 
whilst he escorted his guest to the door. 
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The evening was uncommonly fine, and the Countess 
proposed that they should perform part of the journey 
on fooL The proposal met with general approvaL 
Hervey accompanied the party without seemingly 
being one of them. The carriage slowly followed 
them. The Baroness H. endeavoured tq rouse the 
jealousy of her husband by calling his attention to 
Hervey*8 altered demeanour, and assured him that 
this alteration had taken its rise at the moment he held 
her shawl in his baud. Baron H. promised to warn 
him seriously against such an unfortunate passion, and 
in case this proved unavailing he might expect a chal- 
lenge. Nina and Hervey were quiet and thoughtful. 
Captain S. had offered her his arm, and ineffectually 
tried to gain her attention. The company passed a 
neat little cottage adorned with flowers. 

" Who lives there ? " inquired the Baroness H. 

"A good-natured silly old woman," was the reply of 
the Countess ; at the same moment the occupant ap- 
peared in the door- way — a plain singular- looking 
figure, bowing and grinning, but not discourteous. 

The company saluted her and passed on. 

" The other day," said the Countess, " that woman 
paid me an intolerable morning visit, but left me with 
spme excellent thoughts for after-reflection. With 
fanatic zeal she spoke of her religion — of her reliance 
on God's grace, to which man's favour was a mere 
nothing. She described her happiness, which chiefly 
consisted in the possession of a solitary chamber — then 
her domestic management in being able to live well on 
six shillings* a-day ; further, the donations which she 

♦ F^rty-eight shillIhgR Swedish are one Riksdaler Specie, and 
four four- ninths Kik>dalcr Si)ecie, are equal to one pound ster- 
ling in siivcr. 
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sometimes received from her friends, and now^and then 
a godly invitation to dinner, &c. She concluded by 
declaring herself, with tears of joy, to be the happiest 
being upon earth. 

" When she was gone I could not help feeling a sort 
of compassion for the ' happiest being on earth/ and 
thought, I could much better endure any great misfor- 
tune than be happy in such a pitiable way. Never did 
the fact appear so clear to me, that what the better class 
of men seek for in life is not happine**, in so far as the 
term comprehends the enjoyment of comforts and con- 
veniences. The happiness which tlie soul seeks is per- 
fection — the development of her noblest powers — it is 
excellence — God.* Happiness of this nature does not 
exclude sufierings ; joy and sorrow are in tliis case 
the pinions of the soul, by means of which it soars to- 
wards perfect felicity. Compared with this, earthly 
enjoyments are as nothing, and Madame L.'8 happi- 
ness but misery." 

At these words Hervey awoke from his reverie, for 
he never could tolerate any act of injustice even against 
the most insignificant of creatures. 

" I think," said he, mildly, ** that yon are too severe. 
Happiness so innocent as hers, and as you yourself 
say, based on fear of God, does not merit contempt. 
Her enjoyment in a lot so lowly can only be compre- 
hended by those who have wrestled with want for the 
greatest part of their lives. What I — Is it not the will 
of an all-bounteous Providence that we should enjoy 
happiness even upon earth, and feel ourselves at ease 

* Young reader, dost thou vonder that the Countess Nitalie 
uses such language f Wonders of this kind thou wilt frequently 
mett with in life. 
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under all circumstances 7 Yes; how could we feel 
otherwise, if in all things we followed the command to 
love our neighbour whose fruit is peace and joy, not 
only in the heart, but also in the hut, and reconcile spi- 
ritual and temporal life ? To a simple but heavenly- 
minded man, who passes his quiet existence in the 
solitary chamber, a cheering sunbeam or a cup of 
coffee is a feast of enjoyment ; — why should not this 
source of enjoyment be as good as that of him who 
quaffs the juice of tlie vine with a song, or weeps for 
voluptuous pleasure on the bosom of a mistress ? The 
wisest and the most excellent of the earth have not 
looked down disdainfully on such enjoyments. It is 
principally the degree oi worldly enjoyment, and its re* 
lation to more important objects, which determines its 
character as good or bad ; only in as far as it unfits the 
nobler powers of the soul for the enjoyments of a higher 
existence) it becomes base and contemptible. Have I 
preached too long ? " added Hervey, with a smile ; " if 
so, forgive me." 

" A good sermon it was," said the Baroness, ** and 
I, for my part, shall remember it the next time I see 
Madame L. But, dear pastor, spare me from all other 
except Christian friendship with that class of good, 
natured people whose cause you advocate. I tell you 
plainly, that I should never associate with those who, 
however good-natured, were at the same time tedious." 
Hervey, and even her husband, kindly remonstrated 
against this spirit oi intolerance and unsociableness ; 
but the Baroness refused* to yield one iota, declaring 
that she would forego heaven itself, if angelic society 
were tedious. 

Hervey laughed, aod begged her to be at ease on 
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that point. "That innocent, charming playfulness in 
which the lips smile in harmonious accord with the 
warmth of heart, — the gentle animating satire of 
affection, is certainly no where so indigenous as on the 
lips of an angel." 

" I am very glad of that, pastor, and I think your 
observation very wise," said the Baroness H. ; and 
without in the least being conscious of it, she herself 
smiled as sweetly as a child of heaven. 

Clara seized the hand of her friend, and smiling 
said : ** Were you always so pertinacious in your dislike 
of the tedious ? " 

" Always ! " replied the Baroness, positively. " But 
once in my life I was short-sighted, and mistook the 
person. Saucy girl I you know that I have never such 
delight in any body as in you.' 

Baron H. coughed by way of interrogation. 

" And in Gustavus I " added the Baroness, cordially 
extending her hand to her husband. 

The Baroness being now tired of walking, they 
waited for the carriage, which Hervey assisted the 
ladies to enter, and then took his leave. 

" To feel one*s self happy, to feel one's self at Ji&me,** 
thought Nina, " oh, how delightful that must be." 

Quickly the carriage roiled along, and as Nina's eye 
passed over the swift fleeting country, abounding with 
scenery both wild and beautiful, she thought that her 
life would hurry on in like manner, and that she would 
never be at home on earth. 

Philip S. stooped and plucked a flower which had 
been bent down with the light pressure of Nina's foot, 
kissed it, and put it into his bosom. The two friends 
now pursued their way back, taking a footpath across 
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a meadow in order to shorten the distance. Philip 
talked to Hervey respecting his future prospects, his 
contemplated journey to Stockholm, where he was to 
take possession of a rich inheritance from his uncle. 
The noise of an approaching carriage interrupted the 
conversation, and attracted the eyes of the friends to 
the high road, where they observed a traveller driving 
rapidly along. He appeared to have noticed tlie foot 
passengers, and ordering tbe carriage to stop, hastily 
alighted, and came to meet them. 

** Ah 1 *' exclaimed Philip, vivaciously, "do you not 
know who it is ? Why our friend Lofvenheim, the 
new landed proprietor in this part of the country. He 
promised to spend a few days with me. Come> Edward, 
I must introduce you to each other." 

Edward, who in the mean time had looked intently 
at him as he was advancing, hastily said : ** Not now,— 
another time. Good night!" and disengaging his 
hold of Philip's arm, he turned and walked off imme- 
diately. 

Somewhat surprised at this unusual behaviour, 
Philip went towards Lofvenheim, and bade him a 
hearty welcome. After the first expressions of friend- 
ship had passed, the latter asked : 

*' Who was that person walking with you just now 
that left you in such a precipitate manner ? His gait, 
and a certain motion of the head, forcibly reminded 
me of an individual who was once a particular ac- 
quaintance of mine." 

Philip mentioned the name of Edward Hervey, and 
then, as usual, whenever he spoke of him, poured forth 
the warmest expressions in his praise. Lofvenheim 
listened with silent attention, and then simply said: 

VOL. II. ** 
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" It appears from this that I am mistaken. I should 
be glad to become more intimately acquainted with 
him," 

At that instant the loud shrieks of a child were heard» 
and the cry, ** Save the boy, save the boy I Ah, he 
will perish ! — the water-wheel . . . . " 

"H proceeds from the stream," exclaimed Philip ; 
** a child has fallen into the water." They both ran 
quickly in that direction. A female voice cried, ** Ah, 
he will be dashed to pieces, he will be crushed. 
Heaven be merciful and help us ! " The friends just 
arrived at the spot at the moment when Edward Hervey, 
struggling against the current at the risk of hia life, 
had seized hold of a little boy just as he was on the 
point of being dashed to pieces by the water wheel. 
The next moment, thoroughly drenched and out of 
breath, he placed him on the bank. A little elderly 
man, with a sallow complexion, stood before him. He 
was beside himself wiUi anxiety and joy, and with a 
faltering voice he said, ** My child, my child ! " Ed- 
ward placed the still unconscious boy upon his knee, 
and with his hand rubbed his stomach and chest, while 
he attentively watched the death-pale £Eu;e of the 
boy. In the mean time Edward himself was uncon- 
sciously exposed to the scrutinizing inspection of Lof- 
venheim, whose manner and look were distinguished 
by a cold, calm, observant character. Edward had 
taken off his coat before plunging into the stream : 
his breast was exposed and uncovered ; a large deep 
scar was visible upon it. From Edward's face Lof- 
venheim turned his eyes to his breast, they were in- 
stantly riveted on the scar. ** It is he,'' said he, half 
Budibly, to himself, **yes, it is he ! " 
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Edward had in the mean time succeeded in restoring 
the child to life again. A stream of water gushed from 
the boy's mouth, his breast heaved violently, and a 
pair of beautiful blue eyes opened. His father sank 
on his knees with a cry of joy as Edward delivered the 
rescued child to his arms, accompanied with directions 
to the anxious tender father, respecting the further 
treatment necessary in his case. The man then raised 
his eyes from the child to its deliverer, but did not ap- 
pear to understand the words spoken by the latter : the 
expression of his thanks died on his lips ; his looks 
grew fixed as if riveted on Hervey's countenance; a 
paleness still greater than before spread over his meagre 
visage ; his lips and cheeks quivered with emotion. 

Hervey then felt himself obliged to notice his friend 
Philip, who with tearful eyes ardently clasped him in 
his arms, while he said, — 

" Blessed be God ! Vou have saved the child, and 
are safe too, Edward I Allow me to introduce you to 
my friend, Charles Lofvenheim, who begs to form your 
acquaintance." 

" I rejoice, respected pasW, at having been witness 
to your heroic deed," said L., with a cold tone and 
look, as he bowed to Hervey. 

*' I have only done what you would have done had 
you been in my place," replied Hervey, with friendly 
simplicity, bowing in return, and quietly throwing his 
cloak about him. 

" Will you dine with us to-morrow, Edward 7 '* said 
Philip, cordially. 

** I thank you. I cannot to-morrow. An important 

matter .... Another day. Good night! Good 

night!" 

o2 
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He extended his hand to his friend, saluted Lof- 
venfaeim, and went away. On his looking round for the 
child and its father, they had disappeared. The man 
had withdrawn in alarm, saying to himself, with agi- 
tated voice, " Yes, it is he, it is he ! " 
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** Poetry brightest visions rest 
Mute in the poets glowing breast : 
Purest is love ere the vow is spoken, 
And fairest is life when the suffering heart 
Bears its silent part 
Till the cord is broken." — Nicandsr. 

Wind on the sea, air on the mountains, murmurs in 
the deep woods,— fresh spirits of nature, banishers of 
care, cheerers of life, I praise you! Who has ever gone 
forth to you from the chamber of mourniug, from the 
close, heated air of the saloon, from the bustle and 
harassment of business, from the dust of th^ library 
and laboratory, and not felt himself invigorated, raised, 
and renovated in mind, restored to new life? Oh, 
marvellous, vigorous, unshackled, care-free life in the 
air, on the ocean, in the fields, how I love thee, and 
would turn all hearts to thee. In contest with thee, 
life's dullness fleeth; in peace with thee, we have 
a foretaste of Eden's rest. Thy storm-tones ring 
through the chords of Ossian's and Byron's lyre ; thy 
spirit breathes in the song of the Viking,* and in the 
northern romance ; to thee the heart owes its purest 
thoughts and holiest feelings. Thou hast bestowed on 

* A Swedish metrical romance of the Sea-king. 
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her who pens these lines thy salutary, quickening 
influence *, her heart and mind were sick, even unto 
death, and she cast herself on thy bosom ; thou didst 
raise her drooping spirits, she gained strength to soar 
on high, and mount upward unto God. 

The thunders of a fearful tempest were pealing through 
one of the wildest parts of Norrland, and its dread and 
murky cloud-chariot rolled heavily over towering cliffs 
and deep valleys, when two travellers were seen ad- 
vancing at a rapid pace through the wild inauspicious 
country. The one was a man in full vigour, especially 
remarkable for the beauty which accompanies buoyant 
spirits and the union of mildness and strength expressed 
in his countenance and demeanour ; he evidently took 
pleasure in urging on his way through such s cenery, 
with the storm-pregnant cloud above him, threatening 
each moment to burst and sweep over the country in 
wild and devastating fury: pleasure in feeling the 
winds breathe through his curling, dark-brown hair. A 
smile full of animation played around his well-formed 
lips, his eyes glanced with vivacity and brightness. 
His companion went on heavily and gloomy beside 
him. The stormy atmosphere seemed to oppress him ; 
his fair, youthful head was bowed down by thoughts of 
care and trouble. 
" So gloomy, Philip ? " said Edward to his friend. 
**So cheerful, Edward ? " replied the latter. 
" Yes," rejoined the former, " I am happy ; I do not 
deny I am happy to have been able to quell the 
insurrection of the peasantry without having recourse 
to violent measures. Besides, it would be difficult for 
me not to feel light-hearted when I am out on a long 
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excursion. How much enjoyment and vital power may 
we not derive from the free air ; it is the best of cordials. 
The sombre beauty of these scenes has, moreover, a 
peculiar charm for me. Do not the spirits of Ossian 
ride on those clouds ? Was it not on this barren heath 
that Fingal sang, and collected around him the shades 
of fallen heroes ? " 

" You are poetic, Edward. Images of a more gloomy 
cast flit before my mini. The waste scenery around 
me reminds me of the barrenness of life. How easily 
may the human breast become like the rocky soil 
beneath our feet when Love and Faith have fled and 
left it desolate. Tempests are the judgments of God 
on the head of the evil-doer, or the thunder-bolts of 
destiny over the innocent. Happy he who knows 
nothing either of repentance or fear ! " 

Edward was silent. His serene countenance darkened. 
After a pause, Philip said, ** We have not far to go 
now ; I already descry our mountains — the mountains 
around Unienas.*' He sighed, and continued : ** My 
journey to Stockholm is flxed for to-morrow morning. 
I shall most probably remain a full year absent. I 
must therefore take my farewell of you this evening. 

" So soon ! " said Edward, surprised ; but added, 
with great cordiality, " Philip, I shall miss you very 
much.** 

** Edward, you know I am rich ; I have relations and 
influential friends ; — say, can I serve you in any way ? '* 

These words were uttered with a certain degree of 
coldness ; and with some coldness also Hervey replied: 

" I thank you ; I need nothing — nothing beyond 
what I can acquire by my own exertions.** 
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" In a higher station, with your extraordinary talent, 
you might render greater services to your father-land— ^ 
gratify a laudable ambition . . . . " 

** I am contented with the sphere of usefulness t 
move in here/' said Edward, interrupting him ; *' I 
only wish I may be able fiilly to discharge the duties 
of my vocation." 

*' But after all, you lead such a monotonous life, and 
the circle of your operations is so limited. You, who 
are so richly endowed by nature, and so much beloved, 
might occupy a more advantageous position in life .... 
live in greater affluence . . . . " 

" To love, to labour, to worship — ^that is life. Liberty, 
and peace of mind, constitute happiness," answered 
Edward, with warmth. ** And who, if he only lives up 
to his privileges as a mofif can say that his sphere is 
narrow and circumscribed ? The effect, and extent of 
individual exertion, springing from purity of motive, 
is incalculable." 

" True, but still there are higher and lower stations, 
narrower and wider spheres in civil society," said 
Philip, impatiently maintaining his position. " What 
indeed would have become of the extraordinary powers 
and talents of an Oxenstjerna, a Canning ; who by their 
active influence have been the benefactors of the world 
at large, if the one had remained in retirement on his 
estates, and the other obstinately persisted in remain- 
ing a simple advocate ? Edward, you cannot be an 
entire stranger to a noble ambition." 

** No, Philip, no. I also have had my dreams, my 
desires ; . . . . there was a time .... *' Let us not 
talk about it !" said he, quickly interrupting himself; 
and then added, more composedly, ** The hand of 
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Providence is a better guide than our own aspiring 
wishes. By it has my place been assigned to me here, 
and here I will remain." 

The decided tone of voice in which Hervey uttered 
these last words appeared to forbid further conversa- 
tion on the subject. A pause ensued; at length 
Philip said, — 

** I can do nothing for you then ? " 

** Yes, you can,'* replied Hervey, approaching his 
friend, with lively emotion, and throwing his arms 
round him. ** You can ; give me back my friend : 
give me back my frank, happy, and cordial Philip ! 
For some days past I have not recognised him $ and 
this evening, all your overtures of patronage and the 
cold tone .... in truth, Philip, they have frozen me. 
What is the matter with you ? Philip, my friend, have 
we ceased to understand each other ? ** 

** Edward, " replied Philip, with an expression which 
betrayed the most painful feelings, *' I acknowledge I 
have been altered for some days past, for for some time 
I have been unhappy." 

" Philip 1 and I your friend, and you have concealed 
it from me 7 " 

" I will do so no longer, Edward. I feel it would be 
insupportable to me to part from you 'without having 
first told you every thing — without having heard you. 
Edward," he added, with great emotion, " you know 
how I loved you." 

** Philip?" said Edward, inquiringly, and looking at 
him with intense expectation. 

" Yes," proceeded Philip, extremely excited, ** I 
loved you with all my heart ; for I never knew a more 
excellent — a more amiab .... Do not interrupt me« 
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Edward I for this evening I will unbosom myself to you 
without reserve. Yes ; 1 confided in you as in heaven. 
I was a rake, and my sole delight was in the excitement 
of riotous living; but you acquired power over me. I 
became attached to you, and your example made me 
love those quiet virtues which constitute the happiness 
of social life. My faith in you for several years served 
in the place of conscience — it was the power by which 
I have bridled my passions. I was happy in this faith 
— I would gladly have followed you to death — would 
joyfully have laid down my life for you. Edward, 
Edward! it is a terrible thing when the heart-en- 
shrined image of a beloved one is destroyed ; for then 
the best part of existence is destroyed with it." 

Philip covered his face with his hand, and sat down 
upon the trunk of a fallen tree. Edward remained in 
his standing position before him, regarding him with 
disquietude and deep sympathy. After a short pause, 
Philip proceeded, — 

''For several days past every thing without and 
within me seems transformed. The world appears 
distasteful — I could fancy the earth shook beneath my 
feet ; but what actually is giving way is — my faith in 
you." 

Philip looked upon the ground ; he felt inexpressibly 
miserable. Edward was piffle : he seated himself on a 
moss-grown piece of rock, opposite to his friend, and 
contemplated him with a bright and penetrating ex- 
pression. 

** Well, then ! " said he, after a moment, seeing that 
his friend was absorbed in painful feelings, and conti- 
nued silent. 

" Well, Edward ! — A man has come to me who says 
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he knows you, who charges you with bearing a fictitious 
name, and, what is more, a fictitious character, — ^who 
accuses you of hiding a heart full of vice under an amia- 
ble exterior — who ventures to assert that you — you, 
Edward ! — have in your youth committed the basest — 
the foulest crimes 1 '* 

** Philip ! " said Edward, with a bitter smile, *' and 
you have concealed this firom me — you have believed 
it, then ? " 

"I have not believed it. No, by heaven! — I was 
not so far carried away ; for then you would not see me 
here. But an unhappy doubt has sprung up in my 
mind Edward, if my present peace, and my future hap- 
piness, are dear to you ! — then pluck these misgivings 
from my heart — speak! open your heart to me — ^let 
me see that you are innocent ; that your life is pure, as 
is the glance of your eye. Give me tlie right with 
eword in hand, as I have threatened, to compel the ac- 
cuser to retract his slanderous words ! Edward, my 
friend, you can — you will do this ! " 

But Edward's clear eye was cast down to the ground 
— an expression of deep sorrow contracted his dark 
eye- brows ; while his pale lips pronounced, in a slow 
and decided tone of voice, the words, — ** Philip, I 
cannot." 

The young man saw his hope destroyed. Paler than 
his friend, he vehemently exclaimed,— 

** You cannot ? — You are giiilty, then ? *' 

With downcast countenance and his arms crossed, 
Edward said, as if to himself,-— 

** Dear was the dream of men's faith in me, and for 
my own sake, I hope that my life and conduct would 
banish the shadows of the past — sweet to me was the 
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belief that I possessed a friend who really knew me, 
and who, incapable of being moved by calumny and 
suspicion, had greater faith in me than in the accusa- 
tion of a stranger; . . . yes . . . but it was a dream ! 
... it has vanished." 

" Edward, was your former, your real name D. ? " 

** Yes," answered Hervey with a firm voice. 

" Were you preceptor to the youngest son of Count 
R., and the friend of the eldest 7 " 

*' Yes." 

" Did you elope with the daughter from her paternal 
roof? '* 

«* Yes, 1 did so ! " 

** Edward, are you guilty ? " 

" No ! " 

** For heaven's sake prove it Vindicate your- 
self 1 " 

Hervey cast a reproachful look on his friend for a 
moment. " Before you ? " said he, somewhat proudly. 
** Philip, I deny being guilty of a crime, and let your 
knowledge of me for the last six years testify the rest. 
That must suffice you." 

** Have you nothing more to say to me ? " 

'* No 1 " answered Edward, coldly. 

'* Edward ! is this your last word? " 

Edward was silent 

** Edward, farewell I Never more shall I have faith 
in any man 1 " Philip rose to go away. 

" Philip ! " said Edward in a low tone. 

Philip turned round and gazed on his friend ; Ed- 
ward rose and stretched out his arms to him. With 
tears of anguish Philip cast himself on his breast as it 
to take a last farewell. He seemed anxious to dis- 
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engage himself, but Edward held him to his breast, 
while he Baid : 

** Philip stay 1 I was a little haughty, and you too 
precipitate ; stay, we will not part in this manner." 

" Edward ! " said Philip, affected in the extreme, 
" kill me, but give me back my faith in you." 

"Philip," said Hervey, with melancholy serious- 
ness, " I have little to say to you ; my innocence I can- 
not prove. A strange cloud hangs over my life. My 
history is simple and incomprehensible. It is with 
reluctance only that I relate it. Once I related it, 
but no one would credit me, and he who before was 
my friend afterwards became my enemy. And have 
you not faith in my words and my heart Philip ? why 
should you more readily believe the narration of un- 
explained events ? " 

" Edward, speak out, give me an explanation ! My 
heart tells me that every doubt will vanish, that I shall 
see light in darkness and love you and confide in you 
as before." 

Edward was silent for a moment, as if anxious to 
collect his thoughts ; his eye was at the same time fixed 
on the tempestuous clouds which in dense and broken 
masses were lowering to the horizon, where they 
formed a magnificent arch, from the centre of which 
the sun beamed forth in majesty and beauty. The 
picture presented a striking representation of the eye 
of the Omniscient. The seriousness on Hervey's brow 
brightened up more and more ; a sweet gentle smile 
opened hi^ lips, and with his hand pointing to the 
west, he said to Philip,— 

<* Do you see those tempestuous clouds which just 
now passed over our heads f Now they have separated 
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and are irradiated by the sun, and the evening of this 
stormy day is becoming beautiful and serene. This is 
the emblem of a faith, which has attended me through 
life, cheering my darkest hours. I look forward, 
Philip, to a bright evening «im, a light which will dis- 
pel the clouds, — a rest after life's stormy day. The 
most tragic end was about to overtake me. 1 was 
doomed to ignominy and death by the hand of the 
executioner 1 and that sua — the last glorious light, 
shed on human existence — shed forth its bright 
dazzling rays through the dark scene. In the drama of 
the history of the world and of human life, however 
dark, stormy, and extraordinary, the day of its per** 
formance may be, still that calm, glorious evening is 
ever present to my vision. It is a blessing springing 
from Christianity, for it is faith in the Great Master, 
who bore in his loving breast the sins of a fallen world, 
and who will redeem and restore it to a state of beauty 
and happiness 1 Cheering vision," proceeded Hervey, 
raising his tearful eye with solemnity to the splendid 
evening scene, *' never remove from my soul! Let 
my earthly life be shrouded in obscurity, if the glorious 
light of peace but shines within me." 

Uervey was silent for a moment absorbed in thought, 
he then began,— 

" I was a very young man, and had just completed 
my studies when I entered the house of Count R. 
The friendship of his elder son. Count Louis, intro- 
duced me to it. He believed my influence there would 
be productive of good ; and I, in that spirit of pre- 
sumption, rarely wanting at my youthful years, thought 
so too. It was a cheerless home. Dark and stormy 
passions had long raged there. The exterior was a 
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true picture of the interior. Gloomy and dilapidated 
stood the old castle at the extremity of the province of 
Schoonen. The waves of the Sound beat against its 
walls. I there met with one son in the flower of his 
a^re, who by the savage asperity of his father had been 
driven into a state of imbecility. The mother died a 
short time previous to my entrance into the family. 
The daughter was fourteen years of age, and though 
but a child, gave clear indications that the disposition 
of her father dwelt in her bosom ; with the strength of 
an oak she resisted the storm, and the pressure which 
served but to strengthen her elastic youthful mind. 
She was a wild and beautiful girl, with a good heart, 
and meant for something great, good or evil. 

Though but a child, she was, by the will of her 
father, already betrothed to a rich decrepit old man» 
who in every respect was unworthy of tlie fresh and 
beautiful rosebud. She consented to be affianced ; be* 
cause, with the thoughtlessness of a child, she saw 
nothing in marriage but the splendour of a wedding, 
and anxiously longed to get away from her paternal 
home. The father — ah ! a gloomy spectacle indeed it 
is that of a man who thus roots out every pious thought 
and feeling from his soul, leaving nothing there but 
tyranny, cruelty and selfishness. To such a mind 
nothing is holy ; it is capable of any thing to gratify its 
desire or its caprice ; indeed it delights in tormenting 
others. To believe the existence of such a being 
possible one must have known such a man, as was the 
father of Count Louis. I soon secretly detested him, 
but remained still in his house for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his children. Elfrida had received a summons 
to prepare for the wedding, which was to have taken 
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place forthwitbf when suddenly an aversion to it awoke 
in the young maiden's heart, and at the same time a 
determination to resist it " I will not," was her only 
reply to all remonstrances and commands. She refused 
to marry Baron N. ** You may kill mc," said she 
resolutely, " but never make me be his wife." Then 
followed some dreadful scenes. One day 1 saw Elfrida 
bleeding, dragged by the hair by her merciless father ; 
at that moment I opposed violence with violence — 
threatened him, and liberated her. Count Louis was 
then far distant in a foreign country. Emil, the brow- 
beaten son, did nothing but entreat the sister "for 
heaven's sake" to obey. I alone stood by the side of 
the courageous child, and resolved to defend her at 
the peril of my own life* The hour of conflict soon 
arrived. Count R., in concert with his worthy son- 
in-law, had determined upon a forced nocturnal 
wedding; a priest was engaged — Elfrida was to be 
the victim of sacrifice. The evening prior to this 
dark deed the secret plot was betrayed by Elfrida's 
nurse, who, though bribed by the Count to be an ac- 
complice, could not withstand the compunctions of 
conscience which troubled her. Elfrida came to me, 
and disclosed the whole affair, and conjured me in the 
anguish of despair to deliver her. The danger was 
pressing, and the time but short ; I must needs form 
my resolution if I wished to save Elfrida. Count R* 
had a sister, who was the abbess of a convent in 
Seeland. To her 1 determined to take Elfrida, and 
consign to her protection the unfortunate young lady ; 
but in order to escape the approaching event, it was 
necessary that Elfrida should be conveyed across the 
Sound that very night. I communicated my design to 
her, and she at once committed herself to my charge. 
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I wrote a letter to Count R., whereia I told him in a 
few words what I had discovered and what I purposed, 
without, however, naming the place whither I intended 
to conduct Elfrida. I left the letter, sealed, on my table, 
convinced that though our flight would soon be disco- 
vered, yet no pursuit could take place during that night. 
It was an* evening in September, — dark and stormy, 
when I, awaiting the arrival of Elfrida, stood along-side 
the boat which I had procured, lying close to the castle 
wall. At the stroke of the appointed hoiur, I saw her 
white figure here .and there between the trees and then 
vanish — for in the darkness and haste her foot had 
slipped, and she fell with a faint cry. I ran up to her, 
took her in my arms, and carried her to the boat I was 
just on the point of reaching it, when somebody roughly 
seized me by the neck. I set Elfrida down in order to 
defend myself, — she resolutely sprang into the boat. 
I threw to the ground the man, who, amid curses and 
opprobrious language, tried to keep his hold of me, 
ran to Elfrida, and pushed otL Almost at the same 
instant a flash was seen from the shore succeeded by a 
shot; a wild tumult of voices, violent exclamatioiui 
and curses assailed our ears ; soon, however, all this 
was drowned by the roaring of the tempestuous waves. 
It was a terrible night My intention was, as soon ac 
I had conveyed Elfrida to a place of security, to return 
to Count R. and to account to him for my conduct; 
and, daring as was the attempt, to try to get across the 
Sound in so small a boat in the night-time, and during 
the raging storm, yet in reliance on my youthfrd 
strongth, and my knowledge of the navigable course 
of the river and the coast, I ventured to hope for 
a happy issue notwithstanding. But by the dark- 
ness and the storm I was tossed adrift We were carried 
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by a current out into the sea ; I perceived it, but strug- 
gled ineffectually against it. Elfrida, with heroic com- 
posure, blessed heaven for her deliverance amidst the 
raging of the stormy elements in that dreadful night — 
a night which I shall never forget. Around me a sea 
of foam, above me a sky black with threatening clouds 
— the storm-blast sweeping along with fearful howling, 
whilst a few faint flashes of lightning rendered the 
scene and the darkness only the more terrible — and 
before me, arrayed in white, that child, that heroic 
woman, who only gave utterance to the sweetest words 
of consolation, of hope, and of gratitude. I rowed the 
whole night, and yet never came near to any strand ; I 
knew not where we were, and suffered on Elfrida's 
account the most dreadful agony of mind. At break of 
day the storm increased in violence. A gust of wind 
dashed us against a rock, and I considered myself 
fortunate, when swimming with Elfrida in my arms 
and struggling against the surges, I at length succeeded 
in reaching the shore. 

** We had been cast on a small island lying far out at 
sea. Only on one side and at a great distance could we 
discover land. It almost seemed a miracle that our 
little bark could have canied us so far ; now it lay 
shattered between the rocks, and portions of the wreck 
were drifted about by the waves. 

" Foaming surges rose high about us ; the sea-birds 
flew screaming over our heads; little yellow and white 
flowers grew among the stones on the shore, bending 
beneath the wind ; — I fancy I see them still, see them 
as plucked by Elfrida's hand. 

" The island consisted of several rocks, overgrown 
with pines and dwarf birch- trees. A dilapidated and 
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deserted fisher's but gave evidence of the former exist- 
ence of human beings there. 

" We were alone on this wild sea, encompassed by 
dangers of a manifold kind ; we suffered the want of all 
things, and yet, such is the mind of youth, such the 
strong and happy spirit of feeling at the period when 
the heart is in its bloom, that at that moment and in 
such a situation we felt ourselves almost happy. 

" Elfrida seemed to have been suddenly changed 
from a child to a woman ; she appeared taller, her face^ 
her manner, bore the expression of an awakened spirit, 
and at that time 1 felt for her what, till then, I had 
never felt ... . We were alone in the world . . . • 
we two alone .... short, enchanting, awful period of 
love and death ! " 

•* You loved her ? " asked Philip, deeply affected. 

** Yes ! . . . . loved her as one would, at the age of 
twenty, in such a situation, and in such circumstances. 
Yes, I loved her. I made a fire in the hut ; Elfrida 
ornamented it with flower and foliage. Wc partook of 
some bread and wine, which 1 had taken with me for 
her. The most charming alacrity animated Elfrida : I 
had never seen her so interesting before. During the 
turmoil and oppression of her father's house, her joy 
had been like a short-lived passion flower. Transplanted 
at once into a new element of liberty and love, her 
buoyant spirits floated on the waves of the purest, most 
unbounded delight, which at times, however, assumed 
something of her native wildness of disposition. Her 
spirits were heightened by the scenes around us. Like 
a fairy child, familiar with the wonders of nature, she 
skipped about among the rocks, and with sportive 
courage she suffc'red the foam of the sea to bathe hcr^ 
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and the storm to caress her. I was obliged to drag her 
by force from these perilous sports, and compel her to 
keep under the shelter of the wood and the cliffs ; and 
here the wild child was quickly transformed into the 
fairest of the Graces. She played with the flowers 
around her, and with them adorned him whom she 
loved ; her lips gave utterance to melodious words, her 
countenance shone with bewitching smiles; now a 
dutiful child, now a queen, whose will was law, ever 
charming jand captivating, full of ardour and beauty; 
she appeared to be one of those creatures spoken of in 
fables, who, half divine and half human, exercise an 
extraordinary influence on every thing around them. 
In her presence I was enraptured and almost bewitched. 
But vhile 1 gazed on Elfrida, while, lost in contem- 
plating her, and draining the cup of pure and angelic 
affection which she presented to me, she underwent 
another transformation ; — the colour of her cheek grew 
deeper, the lustre of her eyes unnatural ; her words 
became confused, and when I pressed her hand in 
mine, I felt her rapid pulse indicated violent fever. 

'*The storm continued to rage. I had tied my 
pocket-handkerchief to the top of a pine-tree ; but no 
vessel made its appearance either far or near. The 
sea was awful to look upon. In this manner three 
days were passed over. Despair then seized me, and 
gnawed my vitals. Still and quiet as a lamb lay Elfrida 
prostrate beneath the mighty hand of disease, and 
quietly, but unremittingly, the fever wasted her young 
life away. She thirsted, and I could not moisten her 
lips with a single drop of water. That was a grief 
indeed. No murmur escaped her, but only now and 
then she gave utterance to some word of comfort ; and 
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at times she would gaze upwards with tlie look of an 
angel ; she smiled and turned palei expressed herself 
happy, and her vcnce exp .... 

**On the evening of the fifth day I held a corpse in 
my arms. I had punctured my hreast, and my blood 
flowed warmly over her parched lips — ^in vain I . . . • 
they moved no more — they were closed for ever I " 

Hervey was silent Large tears rolled down his 
pallid cheeks. After a pause he resumed : 

** She did not suffer much and died happy ; for she 
loved, and felt herself beloved ; — ^this was, this is my 
only solace. She was no more, and the elements seemed 
to have exhausted their fury. The storm and waves 
were hushed : I saw a boat advancing, and hailing me t 
lite at that moment was odious to me ; yet the thought 
of my mother and Mary, the hope of being able to free 
myself from the suspicion of an atrocious crime, made 
me wish to live. With the lifeless fflfrida in my arms, 
I suffered myself to be conveyed to the strand, where, a 
few days before, I had hoped to be able to commit the 
angel I had received to the protection of friends. I 
was now received with that horror generally cherished 
towards a murderer, and became informed of these fresh 
accusations against me, viz.: Count R. had fiillen 
bleeding on the shore from whence I fled with Elfrida ; 
a pistol shot had struck and dangerously wounded 
him ;-— during the same night he was robbed of a con* 
siderable sum of money — and on me fell the suspicion 
of these foul deeds. 

. " Count Louis had returned : no longer as a friend 
but as an implacable enemy he stood before me. I 
told him what I have now told you, and he believed 
me not ; the spirit of mistrust was ever natural to him ; 
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1m eoudd not diflcrimioate between the language of 
truth and that of deception. But herein I forgive him( 
—he had been sei^erely tried — for he loved his sister. 
There was much that told against me, — the angel whom 
I wished to save had closed her lips for ever, and tkm 
dark attempt to murder his finther I could not explain. 
With hatred he turned from me,— the whole world for* 
Book me. Wretched and forlorn*-images of the scaf- 
fold and executioner floated before my eyes — and I, 
notwithstanding, innocent I Having this inward con- 
sciousness, I desired to confront the whole world, and 
entreated the most scrutinizing investigation. 

" With comp<M(ure I found myself shut up in prison. 
My youthftil spirit and the inward consciousness of 
innocence allowed me to anticipate no other than a 
happy and honourable issue. But soon my hopes were 
darkened ; strong circumstantial evidence told against 
me, but there was not a word in favour of my inno- 
cence. In my declaration touching the elopement of 
Elfrida, I appealed to my letter to Count R., the 
letter was not found, the murderer not discovered. A 
secretary to Count R., whom I bad scarcely ever seen, 
appeared as my accuser, and by a compound of truth 
and falsehood he contrived to give the darkest colour- 
ing to my connexion with Count R. and his daughter, 
during my residence in his family. The impossibility 
of vindicating myself, should no fortunate circumstance 
bring the truth to light, became more and more evident 
tome. 

** During this period many an abyss seemed open to 
my view, but many a sunny height also rose cloudless 
out of the gloom. If I experienced the approach ot 
hell I also did of heaven. During this poriod— tlio 
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period of a few months — ^my mind began to develope 
itself) and I then became what I now am. My philo- 
sophy, my views of human life, of history, and of eternal 
overruling Providence, were clearly settled in my mind. 
■My soul became illumined by the light of heaven, and 
I looked forward to death with composure. Of the 
time of ray imprisonment I have scarcely preserved 
any thing more than a vivid recollection, — for then all 
was peace and serenity within me. The shivpest sword 
of human trial lost its point against my breast. 
Thanks to divine goodness 1 Only the image of that 
fair angel, — that heroic child as she turned pale in my 
arms — that image, like a spirit in the lonely evenings, 
and in the long nights, often flitted before me. I saw 
the tempestuous ocean ; I saw the fair, delicate form 
riding on the waves, slowly fading away. Elfrida, 
lovely, unfortunate child I .... Frequently during 
the active scenes of my life, this vision for some mo- 
ments paralyzed nly entire powers ; frequently in the 
midst of the peaceful social circle it has cast a shade 
over all the charms and beauties of life. 

" The period was approaching when the public trial 
was to take place, previous to sentence being passed 
upon me. I prepared myself for it — wished to plead 
my own cause — I wished to justify my conduct to 
the uttermost : should I not succeed, I would then be 
perfectly resigned. The respect or contempt of man- 
kind loses much of its weight the moment we perceive 
that it is occasioned more by appearances than reality 
— that the eye of roan cannot penetrate into the spring 
df actions. Then, however, rises with redoubled power, 
.tlie certainty that we are under a higher hand-— that as 
earth recedes heaven draws nearer to us. 
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** Bat there were ties, clear and precious, which still 
bound me to earth. My mother and Mary had has- 
tened to me and shared my prison. The beloved ones 
had never doubted the truth of my declaration ; they 
cheered my spirits, and the thought of leaving them was 
bitter to my souL 

" Count Louis never showed himself in my prison ; 
but two of my future judges frequently visited me. It 
is a gratifying recollection that I won the hearts of those 
excellent men, and that they believed in my innocence. 

** The day appointed for the first hearing drew near. 
During the preceding night I saw the doors of my 
prison suddenly open, and I was informed that I was at 
liberty to flee. I refused in this way to confirm the 
belief in my guilt. On saying this a man, whose name 
I will not mention, apprised me that the issue of 
my trial would doubtless be sentence of death or im- 
prisonment for life ; but that certain parties, morally 
convinced of my innocence, had contrived means for 
my flight, and that by their aid I should be safely con- 
veyed to foreign parts. My mother and sister fell on 
my neck, and conjured me to save myself and them. I 
stood reflecting for a moment, pondering on the follow- 
ing train of thoughts : — The positive worth of public 
opinion was in consequence of the reflections awakened 
within me, already lowered in my estimation ; by my 
death I should gain nothing in point of honour ; nor 
could I thereby make a higher sacrifice to the cause of 
truth or liberty than that of my own life. My death 
roust be equally profitless as disgraceful. The thought 
of a life doomed to perpetual imprisonment was dread- 
ful } — beside me stood my mother and sister, whom my 
death would have plunged, not only into ignominy, but 
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also into poverty. What llarin, on the other hand, 
could my flight occasion ? Life and liberty was offered 
me, and life and liberty rose in glowing colours before 
my excited imagination. 'There is a wide world/ 
thought I ; ' no doubt I shall find a refuge for myself 
and family, where calumny and hatred will not follow 
me. I will labour for my bread and trust in God ! " 

"Thus I followed the advice given to me; I fled 
with my family. I met with unexpected resources, 
which facilitated my Escape to England; — shortly 
afterwards I travelled to India, where 1 found employ- 
ment, and by it maintenance. A pamphlet written by 
me, which appeared in Sweden shortly after my flight, 
made a favourable impression on the public in my be- 
half: the belief in my guilt began to waver — the storm 
which had gathered over me gradually abated — years 
rolled on — afresh occurrences and fresh crimes claimed 
the attention of all classes — by degrees they forgot both 
me and my affairs — Count R. recovered from his wound, 
but died shortly afterwards of a fall from his horse. 
My poor Emil was permitted to go to that home where 
no harsh words can reach him — ^where the gentle voice 
of love will draw forth his crushed and timid spirit firom 
its hiding-place. Poor Emil ! 

** While in India my life took an unexpected turn. 
I was fortunate enough to rescue an old man from the 
hands of robbers. From that time he treated me as his 
son, and bequeathed to me no inconsiderable fortune ; 
only with the express condition that 1 should Uke his 
family name — Hervey. I dearly valued the amiable 
old man — ^his offer detracted frt>m nobody's right, for 
he was without any relation or connection iu the world, 
and the maker of his own fortune. I did not reject his 
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kindness ; but before I accepted his ofier I made him 
acquainted with my history. The old man believed 
me ; — he» the stranger, believed what the friend of my 
youth refused to credit — my word. He became a father 
to me and I a son to him. My mother and Mary nursed 
him and cheered his old age. I was seized with a 
restless impulse to travel, to see the worlds and to dis- 
sipate gloomy recollections. As a missionary I wan- 
dered through several parts of Asia : I penetrated into 
the very heart of China. The treasures of science in 
the East opened rich sources to my mind ; nor less the 
even more profound acquaintance which J was enabled 
to make with human nature and the power of religion. 
It was a career full of hardships, frequently of dangers, 
but replete with interest After several years spent in 
this adventurous manner, I returned to my family ; — 
all ! — to receive the last sigh of my benefactor ! 

" I determined from that time never to separate from 
my family again. I longed for a quieter, more settled 
life, and a more regular sphere of operation. Several 
scientific publications made my name known and 
respected, and I might have lived tranquilly and hap- 
pily in a circle of amiable people ; but 1 was seized 
with a feeling, deeper and more irresistible, perhaps, 
than any which consume and agitate the breast of man, 
— I was seized with the heart-ache, or home-sickness • 
for the heart grows sick with longing after home, and 
withers if its desire remains ungratified. Mysterious, 
mighty, unaccountable feeling — who can describe, or 
who resist it ? The tendrils of the human heart cling 
to their native soil ; they imbibe their life from what- 
ever is the most precious and peculiar in iu history, 
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its heroism, its moral and natural beauty, and its every- 
day life. 

" Ah ! years of childhood, joys and sorrows of child- 
hood — the strand on which thou playedst, the wind 
which caressed thee, the first love, the first knowledge 
— all conspire to fetter, to blind thee indissolubly to 
the father-land. 

" I had endured much ; I had many conflicts within 
and without, which I had conquered ; and now T was 
nigh sinking under this feeling which, like feverish 
thirst or a devastating simoom, consumed me. We have 
heard of the Laplander, who on being brought to a 
southern clime fell into a consumption, and amid all the 
glories of nature and art, only urgently craved a little 
snow to lay his head upon. Mine was a parallel case. The 
wild and wintry north attracted me with magic power. 
I concealed my feelings from my mother and sister ; I 
did not wish to make them unhappy ; 1 would not ex- 
pose them to the dangers which might threaten them 
in their native country ; but I was inwardly consuming, 
and my soul fainted within me. Like the exile Foscari, 
1 longed — I was bent upon a return Rome even at the 
peril of sufiering an ignominious death. 

" Soon I perceived that I was not the only home-sick 
sufferer. Mary, young and gay, lived cheerfully in the 
province of present enjoyment ; but my mother gradu- 
ally pined away, and appeared to lose all relish for life. 
Mv tender care and attention, the skill of the ablest 
physicians, were all of no eiSect ; silent and melancholy 
she concealed her grief from her son. One day, taking 
her by surprise, I found her bathed in tears ; I clasped 
her in my arms, I embraced her, and conjured her to 
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open her heart to me — when softly and painfully her pale 
lips gave utterance to the word, ' Sweden ! ' — * Sweden I ' 
I repeated, with ineffahle affection. We mingled our 
tears, we repeated perhaps a hundred times that word, 
which had been so long a stranger to our lips. It was 
a delight bordering on frenzy. ' O, my son,' said she, ' I 
must see Sweden again or I shall die ! ' 

" * We will return to it, my mother I ' I at once 
answered, with decision and composure ; ' there we will 
live and end our days.' From that time it seemed to me 
as if I had rolled off every weight that encumbered my 
existence. I turned my little fortune into money: 
we set sail — the wind was in our favour — we again 
hailed our native soil." 

Hervey was silent ; his eyes filled with tears, and he 
stooped down to the moss-grown rock and kissed it. 
After a moment's pause, he resumed : 

** I was greatly altered both by the lapse of years as 
well as by my sojourn beneath India's scorching sun ; 
no one recognised me again. I took care also to avoid 
my former acquaintances. But I went to one of those 
who had evinced sympathy towards me during my im- 
prisonment, and to him I discovered myself; he was 
still the same. I found in him a friend and a protector. 
From him I learned that some prospect was beginning 
to appear of my justification. Strong suspicion has 
been thrown on the secretary of Count R., the very 
same man who had appeared as my accuser. Attempts 
were made to arrest him, but he suddenly disappeared, 
and up to that time all search and inquiry after him 
was unavailing. It ho^^ever was promised me that 
these inquiries and pursuits Bhould be prosecuted with 
redoubled zeaL 
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** I sought for an asylum in that part of the eoantiy 
where I had passed my youth, and designedly selected 
this wild, solitaryi and unfrequented plaee. My mother, 
a native of the northern part of Finland, rejoiced to 
breathe her native air. Mary was happy and at home 
every where. 

** Here I purchased a small estate, which had in a 
great measure attracted me on account of the wide 
field of useful operation and improvement which it 
afforded, hoping that by labour and cultivation this 
wilderness might be converted into a fertile and happy 
spot I professed to be an Englishman, and was 
looked upon as such, but became a Swedish citizen 
and subject under my new name. 

** Circumstances, the detail of which would lead me 
too far from my subject, occasioned me soon to step out 
of private into public life, and to accept the <rffice I 
now occupy. I myself longed for such a sphere of 
usefulness. I loved mankind ; I felt a hearty desiie 
to e£fect some good for that society which had cast me 
out; I wished to let my present life testify in the sight 
of my fellow-men the innocence of my past, in case 
dark accusations should rise up against me afresh, or 
even on my death-bed, if I thought proper to assemble 
round me the congregation to whom life had been de- 
voted, and say to them : ' I am Edward D. ; judge ye, 
my friends, whether I am guilty.' 

*' I had raised myself above the opinion of societ^r* 
which might be erroneous ; but to merit its just ap- 
plause was an object dear to me. The unobtrusive 
teacher and settler in this comer of the world would 
indeed be little known beyond the limits of his circle. 
Retired from the rest of the world, active and knowii 
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only in this district, my position here seemed to me a 
most desirable one, as long as the mystery in which 
my life was shrouded should continue undisturbed. 
The inquiries set on foot, on which I had founded so 
much hope, proved, it is true, without ejffect, and the 
suspected criminal was not to be found ; but I mjrself 
oottid live secure from all suspicion and persecution. I 
became more and more easy, hopeful and happy in my 
own mind ; — ^many a time during the excitement of 
labour and intercourse with good men, I felt all the 
gaiety of my youthful spirits revive : I forgot the past, 
and with a mind free from care, looked forward to the 
future. Years rolled on ; I saw my mother regain her 
wonted spirits ; friends collected around us ; — I began 
to hope I should be permitted to end my days here in 
undisturbed repose. My meeting with Lofvenheim 
troubled me ; 1 wished 1 could have avoided it. I had 
frequently seen him in my youth: he was Count 
Louis's friend, and his keen observant eye was well 
known to me. Still I relied on my altered exterior, 
and on the fact that no one of my former acquaintances 
had recognised me yet. That I was deceived in the 
matter this evening has given me painful proof. 
Lofvenheim never was my friend ; I have every thing 
to fear at his hands. From this time forth I shall not 
avoid him, nor the fate which appears to await me. I 
will calmly look forward to the threatening hour, and 
when it comes fight out the fight." 

*< Edward! Edward 1" gloomily exclaimed Philip, 
'* it seems then you are innocent, and cannot vindicate 
yourself in the eyes of the world. You are innocent, 
and must remain exposed to the darkest suspicion 
What then does Providence do ? " 
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" Providence ? " repeated Hervey, with mild serious- 
ness. " The operations of Providence are not disturbed 
by the confusion of this world. In eternal serenity it 
remains unaltered, and sooner or later will overrule 
every thing for the best Discrepancies, violence, 
crimes, darkness, and confusion there will ever be upon 
earth; but beyond this world, there is another; and 
beyond the grave, the resurrection. That is the solution 
of the problem — the mystery of Providence ; — ^and of a 
truth, we have seen it revealed. Did not the Holiest 
One on earth bleed and die between two malefactors ? 
Has he not risen ag^in and made the world subject 
unto himself ? May those who follow the Holy One of 
God on the dark, narrow way, look up to him unmur* 
muring. And should even the h^id of the executioner 
bandage their eyes, they may still continue praising 
God ; for the bandage will be removed, and Providence 
is still the same." 

''Edward! 1 have doubted you; can you forgive 
me?" 

£dward extended his hand to him ; Philip pressed 
it ardently to his breast, exclaiming, " Edward, receive 
my thanks — thanks for your kindness, your confidence. 
M'hat I feel for you, I will show by actions. From 
this day forth I shUl have no rest until you stand jus- 
tified in the sight uf all men. Of Ldfvenheim have no 
fear; he will be silent; his honour, as well as his 
interest vouch to me for that: i have claims on both: 
I/ovfenheim stands in need of my assistance. Edward, 
my heart tells me I shall discover the guilty one , you 
will be justified, and nothing will stand in the way oft 
your fortune ; then you will be able to win the fairesti 
the most amiable upon earth . 
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** What do you mean ? " inquired Ilcrvey, with sur- 
prise. 

** Edward, you shall know all ! I have not been able 
to look upon the union of heavenly beauty and good* 
ness of heart without loving, without adoring ! . . . . 
But I did not understand my feeling for Miiia, even 
when I saw that she loved you." 

**Me? me?" exclaimed Edward, vehemently, and 
almost beside himseltl It never can be true, never 
pos&ible." 

" J sought her one day. I saw her seated in the 
shade of the golden willow. She thought she was 
alone. I softly approached, for 1 heard her speak; 
but the word she pronounced in tones which an jwgel 
might have envied, was Edward — your name." 

Hervey was powerfully agitated. **No, no, it is 
impossible ! " repeated he, covering his eyes with his 
hands, as if dazzled. 

" She loves you, Edward ! that sweet angel loves 
you, and you cannot but love her in return ; you are 
worthy of her, and it will be your happy lot to win 
her." 

"Win her?" repeated Edward. His mind was 
evidently engaged in a violent conflict; he buried his 
face in liis hands, and remained silent for a moment. 
At length, with apparent composure, he said, ** You 
are mistaken, Philip, I am certain of it. Besides, the 
accidental mention of my name might mean nothing. 
It would be ridiculous, were I to build any hopes on 
such a foundation. J entreat you, let us not talk about 
it. The mere hope of possessing a place in her heart 
subjects me to the sufierings of Tantalus. Away with 
this exciting, bewildering thought 1 Tell me, Philip, 
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hat Lofvenheim disclosed to any one else besides yon, 
what he supposes he knows about me 7 " 

*' No, nor will he ; I have his promise, and I can 
rely upon him. Besides, I shall see him again before 
I set out on my journey, and bind his tongue more 
securely. You may make yourself perfectly easy, 
Edward, as far as that matter is concerned." 

The suu had already set. *' Let ua go home,*' 
said Edward, ** it is getting late." They walked on 
in silence. On coming to the place where the road 
turned off to Philip's estate, he suddenly stopped, and 
said, softly : 

** Edward, I must leave you. Tell me, once more, 
that you perfectly forgive my unworthy doubts, and 
that you will still call me your friend." 

Edward opened his arms to him, and pressed him to 
his heart. 

Deeply affected, Philip said, ** In life and death 
you may rely on me I Oh, that I could recall that 
hour .... that I could obliterate my weakness, my 
doubt from your memory ! " 

'* Philip,'* said Edward, cordially, " I know you. 
Believe me, if I need a friend, I shall apply to you.' 

Another hearty shaking of hands, and the two 
friends parted. Hervey soon arrived at an acclivity 
from which Umenis might be descried. The glowing 
sky shed its radiant reflection on the windows of the 
fafade. Hervey involuntarily stood still, and his eyes 
fixed themselves on the window of Nina's apartment 
Bitter and sweet feelings filled his breast, his heart 
yearned with tender affection for her. He had been 
violently agitated, but now his feelings calmly oveN 
flowed in a cordial blessing on her head. 
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^ Peace be with thee, adored angel ! " said he, in 
a low tone of voice, '* peace and joy be with thee ! may 
no poisonous tongue assail thee, no evil come near thy 
heart, thou lovely being 1 I could renounce even 
thee for thy own sake. I have suffered without com- 
plaining ; I can also love without betraying it. Ineffable 
delight it must be to live for thee. Oh t how sweet 
also to die for thee! Bitter it is to renounce thee, 
though that lot is mine ; but from afar I will watch 
over thee. From henceforth I shall seldom see thee : 
be still, my heart, be still ! " 
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"The shadows in conftision fly ; 
Aoltia no longer howls^ Hark ! Charon pipes, 
List ! now the dismal band restrain 
Their hideous noise : star after star is dimmed, 
The shore is thickly shrouded, 
And the light of heaven in blackest darkness sinks.*' 

Bellman. 

One evening the neighbours, from far and near, 
assembled at Umenas to one of those feasts at which 
the soul generally starves. This, however, was not the 
intention of the Countess ; her purpose being that of 
having a merry, easy, jovial f^te, ** It is nothing 
but the pomp, parade, and all our costly preparations," 
said she, " which create restraint and dullness in our 
parties. We should let every thing go on in a natural, 
easy, simple manner, and all would be well." Of this 
natural and easy intercourse, she was now anxious to 
set the example to her neighbours. They should dance 
natural dances, either to the pianoforte, or to the 
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music of their own voices. This the Countess thought 
would give life and spirit to the company. There 
should be only a few lights ; for the Countess had 
heard people talk of dancing in a barn with two tallow 
candles, with far more gaiety than is seen at any enter- 
tainment at court. The supper should be a simple 
affair : no sitting in ceremonious state round a large 
table, but there should be a few light dishes on the 
side-board, and room for the company to walk about : 
the gentlemen should wait on the ladies. By these 
means the Countess hoped to promote sociability 
and a lively and pleasan entertainment True, the 
Baroness H. laughed, and made various monitory 
observations about this free and easy procedure with 
dull people, and this scanty fare in a splendid saloon; 
but the Countess was enraptured with her own beauti- 
fully simple arrangements, and bent upon making her- 
self popular. With a secret mischievous pleasure the 
Baroness anticipated the issue of that feast. 

The guests arrived ; they came one after the other 
with plilegmatic indifference ; the room was crowded 
and oppressive. Nina, with beclouded eyes, sought 
for the kind, benign, life-giving countenance of him 
witfiuut whom all appeared dark to her, but he was not 
there. She had not seen Uervey for several days ; she 
had expected him every evening, yet he did not come. 
A disquietude, which she had nev^r before experienced, 
took possession of her. She called to remembrance 
bis unusual seriousness during the last evening he 
spent at Tiirnn, and with unutterable anxiety she in- 
quired within herself the cause of this change. O, how 
ahe longed to know that he had regained his usual 
calmness and cheerfuluess ! 
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The company danced, the floor shook, the windows 
were dimmed with vapour. The sun had already gone 
down behind the mountains in unnoticed splendour. 
In the heated saloon it was dull and oppressive. " Now 
begins the ease/' thought Baroness H. She looked on 
the figures, who with sour and immoveable counten- 
ances, and without the least sign of pleasure, moved to 
and fro amid a discordant murmuring chorus : 

" Weave we thus Wallmar, 
Throwing together."* 

The Countess and the Colonel, who had led off the 
dance with buoyancy, grew dispirited, and began to 
drag on heavily. 

The Baroness H. wished to co-operate in the amuse- 
ments of the evening, and had moreover promised the 
Countess to contribute her part to the entertainment. 
She tried to promote conversation among the ladies near 
her on various topics, but finding nothing "easy," 
nor exciting any interest but dissertation on apple- 
*<n0e\ she began to talk of sucking pigs and potatoes, 
which, interlarded with a few anecdotes of the farm- 
yard at Paradise, had a very excellent effect. A still 
greater sensation she succeeded in producing by rally- 
ing the Mamselle Y. about the doctor in Umenas.f 

* Weave we thus WaDmar, &c., is the manner in which a 
Swedish pastoral dance is performed. Wallmar is a sort of 
coarse cloath woven and worn by the Swedish peasantry in the 
country. 

f The anthoress has never been in Norrland. She deems it 
possible that the ladies there are as light as fairies and as en- 
gaging as Corinna, and the gentlemen as interesting as Grandis- 
■on. She is not describing what is found there, only what she 
knows is found »ome where — ^no matter where. 

i2 
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After having joined in several dances, Nina begged 
her partner to excuse her, and withdrew, oppressed 
with a sensation of indescribable fatigue. She then 
quietly reclined in a window, and looked around her at 
the figures which lined the walls. The dull expression 
of indifference in the countenances of some, and the 
air of fretfulness in others, pained her. She thought of 
him whose looks and words produced such a happy and 
cheering influence on all — ^his noble heart, his energetic 
spirit, his superior mind. Strange and powerful feel- 
ings swelled within her breast '*When shall I see 
him f Shall I ever behold him again f " Such ques- 
tions rose involuntarily. She felt as if she should even 
be benefited by a glimpse of the church spire near 
Hervey's]>arsonage. She wiped the condensed breath 
from the window-panes and looked out ; but the evening 
twilight shrouded the tops of the pine trees and church 
steeple: all was obscure in the darkling distance. 
Suddenly Nina's excited imagination was impressed 
with the idea, that her whole life might quickly darken 
and turn to night, as if the sweet period of joyous life 
just passed were a mere dream. She looked on the 
flitting, heavy, monotonous dancers,* as they moved 
to and fro incessantly ; and incessantly in a hollow, 
labouring tone, the chorus resounded : 

" Weave we thus WaUmar 
Throwing together, 
Weave ire thus WaUmar 
Togethe r tog et her. 
Let the shuttle nm menfly on-Hnm onl * 

An indescribable feeling of snfibcation seised upon 
her. She longed to get away firom the capering 
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shadows, tbe close, sultry room ; she panted for fresh 
air, for life. A giddiness and extreme faintness came 
over her. She rose up, and hastily passed by the 
dancers, who moved to and fro, and seemed to send 
forth their perpetual " going, going *' after her, as it 
were, in derision. 

Clara, who laboured at the dance with devotedness, cast 
a look full of tender sympathy after Nina, whose state 
of mind she seemed to understand ; and kind hearted 
and accustomed to self-denial, she was unmindful of 
her Own feelings in ministering to the gratification of 
others 

Nina, with a lace shawl over her head and shoulders, 
glided, with unsteady steps, down the stairs, and soon 
found herself in the open air. Ob, it was delightful 
abroad! — Moonlight, starlight, the purple lustre of 
evening streamed around her. Crystal-clear and de- 
lightful was the air as it fanned her languid form. The 
silver dew lay over tree and meadow. All was still— 
foil of repose, full of enjoyment ;— all so lovely, so pantr 
disaically beautifol ! 

Nina breathed deeply, breathed freely, drunk in the 
air so foil of freshness, and looked up to heaven so full 
of light. Life again flowed into her breast ; the burden 
which shortly before oppressed it was removed. *' Ob, 
my Ood! beautifol is thy world!" she whispered, and 
stretched forth her arms to nature and to life. Tears 
rolled down her cheeks ; she dried them with her veiL 
She thought of Hervey, and an innate desire of life, a 
feeling of melancholy joy, thrilled through her. With 
the lightness of a roe sbe hastened along the footpath 
leading down to the valley ; — here her dress touched a 
dew-cbarged flower— there she roused some little bird 
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from its slumbers, that greeted her with its pleasant 
twittering. If one might compare the dancers in the 
saloon with the shades of Erebus, Nina might with 
better reason have been likened to a happy shade from 
the Elysian fields ! — So fair ; so ethereal and light — so 
beautifully she floated along amid nature intoxicated 
with the fullness of spring. On arriving at the fa- 
vourite spot designated ** Nina's Retreat," she paused. \ \ 
The golden willows were laden with dew, but the seat '. 
of turf beneath them was dry. Nina sate down. The 
hedge of roses which covered the clifTs with luxuriant 
foliage was in full bloom, and exhaled the most deli- 
cious fragrance. The insects hummed over them as 
they were imbibing nectar from their chalices. The 
streamlet murmured playfully along like the joyous life 
of a child ; and, reflecting all the lights of heaven, lay in 
majestic calm the boundless ocean, like the power of a 
giant at rest — deep, clear, but impenetrable. 

Oh, how often had Nina sate here by Hervey's side, 
listening, watching every word that fell from his lips, 
and felt the beauty and consummate bliss of life ! She 
recalled to memory his voice, his look, and she fancied 
melodious tones were floating on the air in accordance 
to these reminiscences : it seemed to her as if the air 
breathed in harmonies. For a while Nina thought it 
was the sport of her own fancy ; but on a momentary 
breeze wafting the sounds distinctly to her ear, they 
seemed to proceed from the waving branches of the 
golden willow. Soon she discovered an ^olian harp 
fastened to one of them. She then recollected having 
one evening expressed a wish to Hervey to hear those 
sounds, to which she had been a stranger, and tears of 
gratitude suffused her eyes. She thought of him and 
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his friendship — sweeter to her than the fragrance of the 
roses; than the wild strain of the ^olian harp in the 
wind ;■ more grateful than the freshness of the wave, 
and the light of heaven. All at once the image of 
Count Louis rose before her mind ; an icy thrill con- 
tracted her heart ; she hastily withdrew her thoughts 
from him, and turned them on Hervey, and all was 
well. "Would he were my brother!" she sighed. 
At that moment she fancied a shadow fell on her breast 
and her arms, which were folded together. With pain- 
ful feelings she thought of the shadow which cast a 
gloom over Uervey's life. Playfully she opened her 
arms and closed them again, as if to grasp the shadow, 
while she said, — 

** I will snatch thee from his life — I will hold thee 
captive — thou shalt not darken his days ! " But the 
figure, whose shadow Nina embraced, bent a branch of 
the rose-tree asid'e, and Edward Hervey stvod before her. 

With a cry of joy she sprang from her seat. He 
hastily retreated a step or two, as he inquired, — 

" Do I disturb you ?— Shall I withdraw ? " 

" Oh no, no I " replied Nina, as she stood trembling, 
but looked up to him with an expression of joy and 
confidence, which penetrated his heart with the purest 
delight. She herself could not tell how it happened, 
but involuntarily he was at her side and her arm rested 
in his, as it was wont on former occasions. They both 
walked on to the sea-shore. He observed that her coun- 
tenance was pale, and marked by traces of suffering. 
He felt an intense desire to soothe her, and his words 
were sweeter and more cordial than they had ever been 
before. She listened to him with a smile full of hap- 
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piness. O, how happy they were in tnat h<mr, how 
greatly did their hearts love each other! 

Soon they stood on the sea-shore — ^alone in the 
boundless space. Silence reigned on the deep — silence 
in the immeasurable vault above them. Silently they 
also stood ; but their hearts beat audibly. From the 
depth of the wood and the depth of the ocean rose 
vapours, strange, wild, charming, delightful vapours, 
like those fantastical figures with which imagination 
once peopled them. In Hervey's breast there reigned 
disquietude, but over Nina's mind that sweet peace 
that she ever experienced in his presence. The aspect 
which then opened to them had ever made an almost 
overpowering impression upon them ; at this moment 
also she became oppressed, though not painfully as 
before. 

Softly, and with almost faltering voice, she said, as 
she gazed upward to the starry firmament : " What 
immensity! what power! It is overwhelming I Those 
millions of worlds above us, and beyond those, others — 
invisible to our naked eye — millions, still further, fur. 
ther, beyond the reach of thought or the utmost stretch 
of imagination — ^yonder in invisibility they have their 
origin, and wander on from eternity to eternity! 
Unfathomable creation ! The mere contemplating of 
it almost robs me of my breath ! What is man — the 
child of clay — ^before the Lord of eternity ! Does he 
look upon him? Can he be mindful of ust" And 
Nina bowed down her head and covered her dazzled 
eyes with her hands. 

" Would you set bounds to his creation, bounds to 
his love, to his power to raise, to unfold, and to bless f " 
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asked Hervey. '* Ah ! this infinitude of creation is to 
the heart and the reason the finnest ground of 
peace." 

'' Peace ? " repeated Nina, by way of inquiry, in a 
low-toned voice. 

** Peace in Ood," continued Hervey, with deep emo- 
tion ; he paused a moment and then resumed : " All 
these worlds live for each other, operate upon each 
other, though it he in invisible relations ; silently they 
all work at the web of beauty and happiness which the 
all-benificent Creator spreads before his creatures from 
eternity to eternity. Great is the Creator, and worthy 
to be adored, for He reveals himself even in the 
amallett of his creations, and the least of his rational 
and sentient creatures is as dear in his sight as the 
greatest of the heavenly orbs. Over the earth where 
God loved and suffered be has expanded his starry fir- 
mament, that his children might see that his power 
and his love are both almighty. Ah ! look up — look 
up with renewed spirits and peaceful confidence to 
that heaven and say to yourself with humble joy that 
it is created for you also." 

" I believe, oh, I will believe it ! " said Nina, raising 
her tearful eyes again to the radiant expanse of heaven. 
** Edla also has talked to me in strains like these — and 
yet I find it difficult at times to bear the sight of that 
marvellous display. There have been periods in my 
life when, on looking up to the starry heaven, I have 
felt as if I should sink into the earth. Ah ! for a long 
time also, the very objects around me produced a 
strange disquieting effect upon my mind, and I ap- 
peared to myself only like a wandering shadow. There 
was firequently an unutterable void within and around 
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me. Now I feel better, much better ! Life is more 
tolerable, brighter since . . . . ! " she paused. 

" Since ?.,.," repeated Hervey, thirsting for 
her words. 

** Since you have so greatly benefited me,** said 
Nina, cordially, but with composure. *' Since I became 
acquainted with you I am happier and better." 

" God is gracious ! " said Hervey, with deep emotion. 

"Yes, infinitely beneficial is the work you have 
wrought on me," continued Nina, carried away by 
those feelings which cause us to speak as freely at 
times as if we were already denizens of heaven. ** Even 
at this present moment, standing as I do with you in 
infinite space, I feel that its overawing effect has in 
some measure lost its wonted intensity ; I feel myself 
stronger when you are near me. I never had a brother, 
— I think it would have made me happy ! Let me tell 
you, I have often wished you were my brother ! and I 
should have liked to be your sister, like Mary. I have 
often felt how calmly I should then wander through 
life by your side, and then through eternity — without 
any longer fearing or trembling."* 

-He gazed on her with unutterable affection, and 
passionate emotions rose in his bosom. He beheld her 
at his side so beautiful, so charming, so devoted, .... 
now he believed in her love, and some inward sense 
seemed to impress him with an assurance that she must 
be his. He turned with the desire to clasp her to his 
breast as his wife, to bear her with protecting, watch< 

* Oh, if any one thinks that Nina does not speak from a heart 
pure as an angel ; if any supposes that she is only acting the part 
of an ordinary Agnes, him I should like to annihilate. 
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ing, loving^ care in his arms through eternity — heart to 
heart, eye to eye, from world to world, from one degree 
of perfection to another. Ineffable felicity ! Already 
his arms involuntarily opened, already his lips moved 
to utter the sacred petition for an eternal union, — when 
with intense pain he was overwhelmed by the recol> 
lection of that which separated them — the shadow 
which rested on his past life. With an indescribable 
anguish he turned away, and only said, — 

" I would lay down my life if thereby I could con- 
tribute to your happiness,— -if it were in my power to 
impart happiness; — but T am poor, — doomed to re- 
nounce ....*' 

'* You are suffering!" said Nina, approaching with 
an expression of pain on her lovely countenance. 
" Tell me, is it beyond the power of remedy ? Is it 
irreparable ? Say that it is not, — or say that you are 
not unhappy !*' 

*' I cannot say so at present ; for now I bitterly feel 
my unhappiness. Events occurred in my youth which 
have clouded all my after life — but most of all at this 
moment in which I feel their force in separating me 
from you ! " 

"Wherefore from me?" said Nina, with surprise 
and anxiety. ** Let it not be so ! Be, as you have 
hitherto been, my friend, nay, my paternal friend! 
Why should any thing separate us ?" 

** Can you annihilate the past ? Can the dead arise 
from their tombs and bear witness to the truth ? Can 
you, my angel, prevent the serpent tongue of false- 
hood from stinging, if I seek . . . Can you rest from 
.... No, no! Happiness is not ordained for me! 
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And yet . • . . yet • . . ." He was silent, almost 
overwhelmed by his violeotly excited feelings. 

Nina did not comprehend him, but deeply affected 
by his words, and from a desire to soothe the intensity 
of his emotions, she obsenred with feminine tact, — 

''Perhaps I can — who knows? Providence had 
placed wonderful power in many a weak hand." 

"Is there any hopef Is there a possibility — ^is 
tliere any prospect?" said Hervey, as if to himself 
"But no, all my future prospects are dark! No, 
angel, you shall not . . • . I cannot desire — ^no, never, 
never I " 

Silently they walked on for awhile together. A 
splendid meteor shot its radiance through the stillness 
of the atmosphere and spun its brilliant thread over 
their heads. This little event which seemed auspicious 
to Nina, excited in her a flow of the liveliest spirits. 
" Away with all doubtings, away with shadows to the 
region of shadows. They are the foes of life 1 " said 
she. ** Has not life now, as of old, oracles which dif- 
fuse light over the destinies of men, and pronounce 
the solution of many a dark problem ? I will consult 
them in the stillness of night, — I will consult them for 
us both — I also will once in my life be ekdr ^oymU I " 

She sprang a few paces forward, playfully took up 
a few stones in her hand, and turned herself towards 
the sea, fantastically and gracefully, with her veil 
thrown back, and her angelic countenance irradiated 
by the reflection of the stars. Wonderfully sweet in 
the stillness of the night sounded her silvery voice, 
while slowly, and with sportive gravity, she uttered 
these words : 
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" Invisible Power, that gtvest signs in the stars, in 
animals, nay sometimes in inanimate things ! — ^myste- 
rious voice, that often speakest when human wisdom 
is silent !•— spirit, angel, or demon, that wbisperest to 
mortals what thou bast learned of the counsels of the 
Eternal, — hear thou at this moment my petition t 
Answer the questions in our hearts^ Shed light over 
our future destinies 1 Tell us of things to come, give 
us a sign • . . ." 

Nina's voice had involuntarily become serious, and 
at last faltering at the boldness of her own words. She 
broke off abruptly, and threw the stones she held in her 
hand into the sea. Hervey instantly raised his arm in 
the act of arresting hen, but it was too late ; he let it 
drop again, with an expression that seemed to say, 
" Ah, childishness 1 " and the stones fell softly splash- 
ing into the water, formii^ rings around them, and 
all was calm again. The stars glittered serenely, and 
no voice arose to answer Nina's question. 

Suddenly from behind the rock, called the '* Black 
Man," or the ** Boor," apparently from the depths of the 
sea, a white spectre ascended, Uke a figure in a funeral 
shroud. Slowly it walked on the surface of the water 
towards the by-standers ; a cold breeze came from it to 
them. Hervey suppressed the horror which this appa- 
rition occasioned. With folded arms he stedfiistiy 
contemplated the strange apparition, yet with an ex- 
pression more immoveable than tranquil. Stronger, 
however, was its effect on Nina. With a faint shriek, 
" O honible ! woe is me 1 " she buried her face in her 
hands. 

** Believe me," said Hervey, gloomily, ** this appa* 
rition is not intended for you." 
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Nina did not hear him. " Ah, I know what it por- 
tends," 8aid she, shuddering, " it is the mist, the cold, 
the darkness— the enemies of my life, coming to seize 
on me again and chill my heart. You had banished 
them from my life, I have invoked them ; I shall fall 
a prey to them. Oh, what an answer to my question." 

Meanwhile the apparition had changed its form, and 
proved to be a mere mass of dense vapours. It took 
with it as in tow a host of undefined figures, which 
came forth ever more densely and rapidly from behind 
the " Black Man." The horizon bad grown dark in a 
moment, and the ocean was covered with murky clouds. 
Hervey looked stedfastly on the pale, vapoury forms, 
and repeated, as it were to himself, " Only mist, it 
seems, only vapours! Ah, childishness ! childishness! " 

" lio not speak so," entreated Nina, with mournful 
gravity. *'Ah, these mists are, I fear, the greatest 
realities of my life. And that form ! . . . ; it tells me 
.... it reminds me of . . . ." 

"Of what?" inquired Hervey, with surprise and 
disquietude, approaching her. 

** Of him .... with whom my destiny is bound up, 
of him, whom I do* not love, yet whose I am to be. Oh, 
the cold, horrible image ! " 

Hervey fixed on her a look of unutterable amaze- 
ment. 

" I ought to have declared it before," continued the 
trembling Nina. " I have wished to do it ... . but 
was not able .... Ah, I wished to conceal it from 
myself. But so it is. Edla's wish, my father's, my 
own weakness, have decided my fate ; my promise is 
given " 

Hervey seized her with convulsive grasp, as with 
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Stifled voice he repeated, " Nina betrothed ? And now, 
not until now, do I hear this ! " And he cast a stem 
and wild glance at her. 

This was the first time he had ever done so; his 
harsh look struck her like a thunder>bolt ; she could 
not help giving vent to her feeling by a faint shriek, 
exclaiming, " Ah, you are hurting me ! ** 

He quickly let go her arm, and covered his eyes with 
his hand. ** Forgive me ! " said he, in a low, stifled 
voice ; ** I know not what I am doing ! " 

"You have hurt me I" repealed she, with mingled 
feelings of pain and affectionate joy, and pointing to 
the marks on her arm, with the hard grasp of his hand. 
She kissed them. 

She knew not what she was doing ; but thou, young 
maiden, do not thou the same. 

Hervey gazed at her, contending the while with the 
impetuous storm raging in his breast. Suddenly he 
quelled it, flxed an eye of love on her, and said, with a 
voice the expression of which it is vain to attempt to 
describe: "Farewell!" and hastily he disappeared 
behind the misty hills." 

The vapours whirled round Nina with their fantastic 
forms, and enfolded her in their cold embrace. Was 
she herself any thing more real than they ? She could 
scarcely tell. Her whole by-gone life, her own being 
— all was dark, misty, incomprehensible. Supporting 
herself against a rock, she stood quietly gazing at the 
world of mist, and softly repeated, without compre • 
bending them, Hervey's last words. 

" Farewell ! Farewell I " sighed she, quietly and 
mournfully. She heard her name called. She recog- 
nised Clara's voice ; bat was unable to answer until it 
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came near. Clara soon bestowed upon her the greatest 
tendernesa and care. Wrapping a warm shawl round 
her, she asked no questions, but treated her like a 
delicate child, and quietly conducted her back to her 
home. Nina submitted to all that she did with child- 
like docility, her strength being exhausted. 

" Support yourself on me ! " said Clara, fi>lding her 
arm round Nina's tender waist, while the latter rested 
her hand on her shoulder. 

" You assist me much," said Nina, feebly, but cor- 
dially. *' And there are beings whose unobtrusive care, 
whose mere presence has an indescribably beneficial 
influence upon us. 

SIDE-TABLES, ETC* 

" Ah, more, sh, more I "•o^LoTxa. 

" Let us give our litUe Isstet 
Sweetmeats, fruit, and cheerftil ghMsei.'' / 

BxLLMAir. 

At Umeniis they were resting themseWes after an 
exhausting Polka. The Baroness H. entreated the 
Countess to shorten the pain of the party by ordering 
supper to be served; advising her at the same time 
to crown the light repast with a few bottles of good 
champagne. The Countess assented, although it was 
now more than eleven o'clock, and hoped the company 
would be more animated after supper, as did also the 
Baroness H. The Countess gave orders for supper 
to be served. Gradually the gentlemen disappeared 
from the saloon. The ladies remained in quiet and 
patient expectation. But for a long time nothing made 
its appearance. The Countess grew impatient After 
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a while she went out herself to request the gentlemen to 
attend to the ladies with the various dainties. But, O 
Jupiter l^-or rather O Saturn and Minotaur 1 — for these 
were gotimumds, as every body knows — what a spectacle 
met her view ! The gentlemen were storming the side- 
board, — and chickens, and bread and butter, and salads, 
and pastry, all vanished down their throats. Sad pro~ 
spect for the ladies I In the extreme of despair, the 
Countess hastened away in search of Baron H., on 
whom had been imposed the task of initiating the 
gentlemen into the ease and courtesy which the Coun- 
tess was desirous to introduce, and of which he himself 
should set the example. He was not in the saloon* 
The sinner ! — where was he then ? The Countess rushed 
almost breathless into the room of the Baroness, where 
she found the Baron anxiously and tenderly occupied 
in attending on his wife, who from the heat and her 
conversational exertions had been seized with indis« 
position. The terrible intelligence which the Coun- 
tess conveyed had the effect of throwing the patient 
into an immoderate paroxysm of laughter, insomuch 
that the Countess was well-nigh being angry about 
it. The Baron hesitated between the desire of bear- 
ing his wife company and the fear of her being in- 
jured by excess of mirth. Moved to pity, however, 
by the anxiety of the Countess and almost thrust out 
with force by his fair consort, he went to repair what- 
ever it was yet possible to amend. Baron U. thought 
within himself Uiat it was by no meuns an easy matter 
to effect a revolution in the old customs of tiie side- 
table, yet resolved to do his best to remedy the evil 
occasioned by his neglect. He soon obtained a hearing 
at the side-board, and iu a very good-humoured and 

VOL. II. K 
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sprightly manner intimated the Countess's proposal, 
at the same time taking particular care not to laugh on 
observing the boundless surprise and consternation 
which this announcement produced on his not impar- 
tial auditors. Several of the gentlemen seemed inclined 
to protest against this innovation as something quite 
unconstitutional ; others took a more amusing view of 
the matter. What was to be done? The question 
here was not merely one of courtesy ; humanity itself 
was involved in it; — and though Eve served Adam 
badly by sharing the apple with him, yet we have 
never heard that on that account he let her starve for 
hunger. The gentlemen resolved that the ladies, cost 
what it may, should have something to eat ; they agreed 
to set out with what remained. Baron H. placed him- 
self at the head of the procession with a plate of bread 
and butter; State-proprietor P. P. following with a 
small one of citron-crlW ; the Doctor of Umenas had 
the salads; the Crown-steward a chicken, and the 
Pistrict-attomey the sauce. Every thing proceeded 
in any thing but an easy and pleasant manner : Madame 
K. had to begin with the citron-cr^e — Madame T. 
never got a taste of it; the Mamselles Y. feasted 
on nothing but salad ; the Countess was almost in 
despair. The ladies, whose supper was in an in- 
verse order, were little satisfied ; the gentlemen were 
most desirous of regaling themselves, and moreover 
were not altogether as light as zephyrs. The confusion 
increased ; jostling and vexation — sauces spilt — ^glasses 
broken — great disorder and general vexation. But 
hiss, hiss! pop, pop, bang! out flew the corks of the 
champagne bottles! The Baroness entered with a 
glsss iri her hand, and proposed a healtli to the ** King 
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and Royal Family." The spirits of the company began 
to revive again, and from the depth of the glasses they 
drew fresh courage and cheerfulness. They drank, 
proposed toasts, came to themselves again, grew merry, 
and the mt'//- dance recommenced now con amore. 

Pity it was interrupted !--no, it was no pity, for the 
interruption was piquant. Travellers arrived in the 
middle of the night, and the party saw their circle 
augmented by a Frenchman, a German, and an English 
Lord, ¥nth his lady, who were journeying to Tornei, 
to see the midnight sun. They had letters of intro- 
duction to the Countess Natalie, who, during her travehi 
in foreign lands, had formed acquaintance with their 
parents and relatives. The Countess was glad to 
receive them and to refresh her youthful remembrances. 
The rest of the company at Umenas were no less 
pleased with the arrival of the strangers, partly because 
their persons presented a gala- spectacle — especially 
Lady Louisa, whose attire and demeanour they could 
not sufficiently stare at— partly, also, because two of 
the gentlemen soon joined the dance. 

Although the Frenchman thought the national dance 
** Umt'k'fnt piqumte;* and Lady Louisa declared it to 
be ** a very pretty dance," and the German ** herrlich I " 
(splendid)— yet it was soon changed for English eontre" 
dantea and waltzes, in which the Norrlanders were as 
much at home as the foreigners ; and also for French 
dances, whose evolutions and tours the Frenchman in 
vain endeavoured to teach a ponderous beauty from 
Piteii. 

Colonel Kugel alone was unhappy. He was jealous 
of Lord Cummin, who from the first moment of his 
arrival devoted extraordinary attention to his fair 

K 2 
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hostess ; his eyes flashing from heneath his dark bushy 
eye-brows, he discharged on the elegant Lord all the 
bo.iibs and grenades of the West-land regiment. Lord 
Cummin thought him " a very amusing fellow," 

So greatly was the attention of a]l the company 
taken up with the supper, the dance, and the arrival of 
the foreigners, that Nina's absence was little observed, 
and a slight indisposition, which Clara alleged as an 
excuse, exempted her from returning to the company. 
The Countess Natalie had the consolation of seeing her 
f^te close very merrily ; but when all were gone, the 
Baroness H. said to her very gravely, — 

" Dear Natalie, never bring together again such a 
mixture of ease and dullness. It is bringing the gen- 
tlemen into temptation. * There is a time for every 
thing,* says Solomon ; and so good night now.** 

It was not so much the ill success of the easy enter- 
tainment as fresh projects that disturbed the Countess's 
rest. She had long cherished the wish during ** the 
term of her banishment," in the North, to witness one 
of the most magnificent spectacles it exhibits — the mid« 
night sun. She now determined to bear the strangers 
company, and proceed with them as £ur as Tomeii with 
such of her family as were disposed to join them. At 
breakfast, the day after the easy entertainment — ^as the 
Baroness H. ever after styled it — she brought forward 
her motion, which was unanimously approved. The 
liaroness also had a wish to see the midnight sun. The 
foreigners, especially Lord Cummin, were highly de- 
lighted at the addition to the travelling party. The 
departure was fixed two days beyond the time first 
intended. Colonel Kugel undertook all the financial' 
affairs of the journey — procuring horses, guides, and 
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the payment of expenses. Natalie and the Baroness, 
who knew that Hervey was very well acquainted with 
the northern regions, — ^having himself travelled as far 
north as was accessible, — were both very desirous ot' 
having his company , and of committing the arrange- 
ment of the journey to his conduct and direction. A 
messenger was therefore dispatched to him, who, how- 
ever, returned with the answer, that Pastor Hervey had 
gone from home that morning, and they knew not when 
he would return. This was an unpleasant circumstance, 
but the journey could not be deferred, and to the great 
regret, especially of the Baroness, they were obliged 
to determine upon undertaking the journey without 
Hervey. 

During the short time preceding the day of departure 
the attention of the Countess was too much taken up 
with a thousand little matters to notice Nina's unusual 
paleness and deep dejection, which made her resemble 
a marble statue more than a living being. The French- 
man was in the highest degree struck with her beauty 
and her immobility, and discovered a striking likeness 
between her and the snow of the North. He frequently 
repeated this, and when he learned from the mischiev- 
ous Baroness that "statue de glace*' might be translated 
by ** siunv^man^* he ever after titled her " la belle 
snow-man" Nina's altered demeanour, however, did 
not escape the keen eye of the Baroness, and she asked 
Clara what was the matter, saying, ** Do not tell me, 
Clara, that it is fever, or any thing else of the kind ; 
all that Natalie may believe : that tint on her cheek 
and that expression of countenance proceed from quite 
a different cause than physical suffering." But Clara 
was unable to give her friend any light on the subject ; 
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perhaps she surmised something of what was passing 
Id Nina's mind, and she approached her with unobtru- 
sive sympathy, neither questioning nor admonishing^ 
only quietly endeavouring to remove every thing out 
of her way that might be disturbing or displeasing to 
her. Kind-hearted Clara ! 

Nina was quiet, and silently shut herself up in her 
own shadowy, misty world. At times burning gulfii 
seemed to open before her ; but she turned away from 
the vision with horror, and dreamed again. At other 
times, Edia's quiet, lofty form would present itself to 
her, apparently reaching out her hand to her sister; 
but this image vanished. Then it was so cold, so 
chilling cold around and within her ; mists came, as 
during the night she beheld Hervey for the last time, 
and shrouded her in their humid embraces, and frose 
her vitals ; now a ray of light burst through them, and 
her spirit was cheered by Hervey's last look ; then her 
bosom melted, and she had rest. During ibis state, 
she was perfectly indifferent to all that passed around 
her. Without a will or scarcely a wish she permitted 
herself to be led by others, complied with all their 
wishes and requests ; she even Mng when desired. But 
all was lifeless and almost melancholy. Clara thought 
that the journey would have the effect of reanimating 
her torpid senses, and entreated her to accompany 
them, to which she consented. 

The journey began during splendid midsummer 
weather, and the grreater part of the compamy were in 
the very height of good-hunour. Lord and Lady Cum- 
min considered, that with the sight of the midnight 
sun they would crown their collection of reminiscences 
of northern remarkable sights In Stockholm they had 
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seen the royal fomily, and the royal palace ; in Upsala 
the library, the cathedral, the statue of Linnseus — they 
had cut pieces out of the tree " that he planted himself,'* 
and seen from a distance ** the hillocks of old Upsala." 
There still remained for them ** Laponia," and " the 
Midnight Sun ;" and, on their return to England, to 
cast one more glance at the cascades of Polhem, and be 
wetted by the Falls of TroUhatta ; and they would have 
had sufficient of Scandinavia. Lord Cummin, indeed, 
bad a secret wish — a lively, ardent wish, to get sight of 
some bears, and — would he were fortunate enough ! — 
to shoot a few. 

The Frenchman availed himself of every occasion 
during the journey to spy with his eye-glass in the di- 
rection of the wood, saying to Lord Cummin, — " Me- 
thinks I see something grey yonder I " or exclaim, with 
greater vivacity, — " ParbUu i I am certain there goes a 
rile bear with half-a-dozen cubs I " or, with a fearful 
voice, " I hear a strange roaring and growling ! " It 
needed nothing more to set the Englishman on fire, to 
make him leap out of the carriage, call for bis footman, 
his gun, &c., in spite of all the shrugs of Lady Louisa. 
The Frenchman, for his part, was eagerly in quest 
of the prototype of Victor Hugo's Northmen, " Htmt 
d'ltiande," '* Oggly Piglap,** " Culbuntham;' ** SfAa- 
gidiy" &C. ; and was quite astonished to find people 
much the same here as elsewhere, and bearing names 
that had not the slighest affinity with those of Victor 
Hugo's heroes. Colonel Kugel alone answered in some 
measure to his notions of a son of tlie North ; and he 
called him " DerstrombideSf" but had very nearly in- 
volved himself in a duel with the Colonel, who did not 
understand giving names a la VietorHugo, 
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The German, whose intention it was to publish a 
journey "Eine Reise durch Sekwedenund Norwegen,** full 
of romance and aurora borealis, fell into ecstasies 
about the picturesque scenes of the country and &e 
people, and pronounced every thing, "grou I herrUeh f 
erhaben ! atuserordentlich / " 

At Mattaranghe, in the diocese of Tortula, near to 
the city of Toruea, the travellers had engaged lodgings. 
From the summit of a hill in its vicinity they purposed 
contemplating the grand spectacle. The country all 
round the hotel was covered with tents. Troops ol 
Lapland families, half savage hordes from the province 
of Finland, flock every midsummer to this part of the 
country, there, during the three da3rs of the never- 
setting sun, to feast, to bathe, to dress in their best, to 
play, to dance, and to go to church. Here the French- 
man saw, with rapture, not indeed the <Mrigina]s of 
Victor Hugo's Northmen, but wild, neatly arrayed, sin^ 
gular figures, with bright little eyes and broad naked 
breasts ; stubborn children of coil and want, whose state 
of civilization and intellectual condition no novelist 
has hitherto portrayed with fidelity ; probably because 
the romance would be meagpre if it derived its only in- 
terest from an accurate description of this district ; for 
love, the essence of romance, has here attained to no 
nobler aim, no sweeter language, than that which Hel- 
vetius gives it ; and the life of the married pair may be 
emphatically described in these words :— • 

Thus lived the pair 
Cow'ring and roasting 
By the fire, their fare 
Of roots consisting. 
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The Spirit of Earth has fettered these mortade, and, 
like the mole, they burrow only in the ground about 
the roots of the tree of life. At times, however, during 
their bright winter nights, on beholding the indescrib- 
able splendour of the snow and the stars when skating 
along in chase of the bear and rein-deer, the higher 
chords of life awaken in their breasts in sad melodies, 
and they breathe forth deep and sweet feelings, and 
simple, beautiful songs of love ; but soon they sink 
again into the night of the Lapland hut. 

However) our German was entranced in the third 
heaven at this sight, and its strong contrast with the 
civilized world. Lady Louisa thought all this ** rather 
eurioMs" and made some notes of it in her journal. 

The weather — strange enough — favoured all the 
plans of the company. The sky was clear, and a calm 
midnight hour saw our friends assembled in the sun- 
shine on a verdant acclivity. Slowly the sun descended 
to the horizon, extinguishing beam after beam. The 
eyes of all followed his course. He was still sinking, 

sinking lower .... lower .... lower yet 

then he stood still as if arrested by an invisible hand 
The spectators held in their breath. Nature appeared 
with them to be in high-wrought expectation. Not 
an insect moved its humming wing, — all was still : a 
death-like calm reigned throughout, while the sun, in 
glowing radiance, shed a strange and gloomy light 
over the country round about. Oh ! — oh, wonder- 
working Almighty Power I Then he began slowly 
to ascend, re-clothing himself with his beams like a 
newly-arisen spirit — like a purified and reconciled soul. 
A breath ! — Nature breathed, and the birds resumed 
their joyous songs. 
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** Ah ! " said Lord Cummin, laconieally, and took a 
pinch from his golden gnuff-box. Lady Louisa was 
zealously occupied in taking a sketch of the sun, the 
landscape, and the group on the hill, on a leaf of her 
album. The Frenchman protested repeatedly that it 
was ** iria imposant / trH majeatueug / " The German 
was at a little distance from the rest on his knees under 
a clump of juniper trees. The Countess Natalie en* 
joyed the sublime spectacle with bedewed eye and 
sincere emotion. T[^e Colonel stood there like the god 
Thor, with his hands fixed to his sides, gazing on the 
face of the sun, as if it were a hostile battery. Baron 
H. had, involuntarily, and with devotional seriousness, 
folded his hands over his stick, on which he was lean- 
ing. Clara, reclining on Nina, whose arm rested in 
hers, softly said, — 

'* Do you see, the sun does not go down, — he rises 
again. We shall have no night, — ^it was only threaten* 
ing . . . ." 

Nina expressed her thanks by a look, but answered 
never a word. 

The Baroness H. looked first at the sun, then at her 
husband, and the young maidens, with an expression 
of heartfelt pleasure. 

The sun continuing to rise higher and higher, and 
the warmth to increase, the company wandered back 
to the inn in order to enjoy a little rest. The Finnish 
and Lapland hordes were all alive in the fields. They 
were cooking and dressing, and adorning themselves ; 
their heads and breasu were decked with silver orna- 
ments. A singular little old Laplander approached 
the party with strange gestures. From his pointed 
cap of rein.deer skin hung little jingling bells, and 
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▼ariegated ornaments were here and there taste - 
fally displayed about his breast and shoulders. His 
raven hair hung in matted locks about his head. From 
his motions they could easily tell that he was a fortune- 
teller, and wished to read to the strangers their future 
fates. They readily consented. In broken Swedish 
he repeated to every one that reached him his hand for 
examination a few words in rhjrme. The Baroness H. 
thought it nothing extaordinary, but was not displeased 
to hear that she should have a son, who would become a 
great man. The Countess could not help blushing at 
what was said to her, which, however, was pronounced 
so low, that none but herself could hear it. All of a 
sudden the old man thrust aside the hands still held out 
to him, broke through the circle of his auditors, and 
straightway made up to Nina, who was standing at 
some distance from the rest. With his little cunning 
black eyes, he stood contemplating her for some time 
with amazement; he then took her resisting hand 
almost by force, gazing on her again, and very im- 
pressively pronounced these words, which had all the 
obscurity and peculiarity of an oracle : 

" Wonldst thou look through Death's domain, 
Wouldit thou read Life's riddle plain ; 
When Life's heaviest load thou hearest 
Then the better time draws nearest ; 
Cold for thee in ivarmth shall end-- 
The wilderness thy answer lend." 

After this poetic prediction, in which he seemed to 
have exhausted all his power of divination, the old 
man would tell no more fortunes ; he stretched out hit 
hand, it is trtte, but only for money. Amid conver* 
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Ration about the sun and the soothsayer^ the travellers 
arrived at their inn, where all betook themselves to 
their own rooms. 

The words of the old roan made a strange impression 
on Nina, and awakened in her breast feelings of gloomy 
disquietude. But over these, as over the whole state 
of her mind at that period, lay a veil of unconsciouness, 
and a deep sleep — with Nina the general attendant on 
this state of moral languor — soon conducted her to that 
quiet Lethe, on whose banks it is so sweet to repose, 
to dream, and to fmget 

The presence of day-light had the effect of, in some 
measure, disturbing the repose of the rest of the com- 
pany. Lady Louisa awoke with a bright idea which 
she immediately communicated to her husband, whom 
it likewise struck as " a very good idea ! a famous 
ideal" 

** They were there so near the North Pole," said Lady 
Louisa, " why not go further up to the regions of eternal 
snow. They had heard and seen all that the world 
possessed of wonder, magnificence, and attraction- 
Paris, London, the graceful movements of Taglioni, the 
acting of Talma, the song of Malibran and Pasta, Paga- 
nini, Almack's, &c. But what if now they were to see 
the domain of death, the never-failing snow at the 
North Pole ! Why then only would they be able to 
say that there was nothing new to them on earth, and 
then they would have seen more than most of their 
far-travelled countrymen." 

In Lady Louisa's charming head there was a vague 
notion that the snow mountains in Norrland composed 
the boundaries of the land of the living, and that 
beyond it there was nothing but the eternal ice of the 
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North Pole. Though Lord Cummin eouid not share in 
his lady's sanguine hope of arriving so rapidly at the 
world's end, he was nevertheless highly delighted at 
the thought of treading the snow at midsummer, and 
seeing the eternal glaciers on which the polar star 
reflects its silent lustre. 

Highly delighted with this prospect. Lord and Lady 
Cumrain hastened to communicate this first design to 
the Countess Natalie. The singularity of the enter- 
prise also captivated her imagination; she therefore 
consented with pleasure to take a part in iL The Ba- 
roness H. also was by no means averse to join the party, 
but yielded to the remonstrances of her husband and 
Clara, and was content to await the return of the 
mountain travellers to Torneii. She also wished to 
detain Nina ; but the latter, impelled by a secret feeling 
of disquietude, began to dread inactivity, and longed 
to be away .... away .... whither — she knew 
not. 

" In that case you must join her, my good Clara ! ** 
said the Baroness. '* You must be head and hand to 
Nina, who seems not rightly to know what she is about. 
1 could not justify my conduct to Edla to let her little 
dove fly out into the wilderness so unprotected. Na- 
talie is at present occupied with her own ideas ; Lady 
Cuiumin is, with due deference, a little silly, and the 
gentlemen are all a little crazed. You, Clara, are the 
only sensible person of the party — you alone can take 
N ina under your wing and guide and support her. Will 
you do so, my Clara? — I should have liked to go with 
you myself to look after you, if my husband, the tjn^ant, 
did not prevent me." 
' Clara had herself already thought of saying some- 
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thing to the same effect, and of offSering to watch over 
Nina: the matter was soon settled. The foreign gen- 
tlemen wished for nothinflr better than to be enabled to 
travel to the world's end in good society. Two persons 
were found in Tornea who undertook the office of 
guides, and to conduct the travellers to the snow- 
boundaries. They provided themselves with clothing* 
provisions, and ali the requisites for the journey. The 
Countess had ordered highly picturesque dresses, richly 
trimmed with beaver skins, to be made for herself and 
Nina : she banished bonnets, and substituted for them 
fantastic but tasteful caps. Nina in this costume — 
her fair, beautiful head crowned with a cap of red velvet, 
adorned with gdUl tassels and ermine — recalled to 
mind every thing of a bewitching nature that the 
northern legends of romance could conjure up. The 
German called her the goddess Freya; but Nina con- 
tinued silent, and was. indifferent to her own beauty and 
the praise of others. The Countess and Lady Louisa, 
on the other hand, experienced full enjoyment in their 
enhanced charms, and the heightened admiration of 
their admirers. Fine masks were procured in order to 
protect the ladies from the stings of gnats and the 
sharpness of the air. 

The guides were accompanied by several peasants 
with staves and ropes, which were to contribute their 
part in rendering the way of the travellers as smooth as 
possible. These went a tolerable distance in advance 
of the party in order to find tlie best tracks ; the com- 
pany followed on little spirited but tractable ponies, 
that were accustomed to make their way between the 
mountains and marshes. The travellers were, for the 
mosi part, in better spuriis than usual ; and the French- 
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man did Vhnpotiible in order to animate labelU tnow* 
man. 

The nioming of the first day, howeveri threatened 
to put a tragio end to the excursion. They had rested 
to take breakfast While the ladies with fair hands 
were distributing wild fowl and cheese, the Frenchman, 
as usual, began to peer through his glass in the direc- 
tion of the wood for ** something grey," and he saw 
something, which, as he protested, could not posAibly 
be any thing else but a bear. His somewhat short- 
sighted lordship now saw ** the fellow " too, and hast- 
ened with loaded gun in its track. The Frenchman fol- 
lowed him, laughing in his sleeve. Lord Cummin soon 
disappeared in the wood; — the Frenchman, somewhat 
uneasy, was searching for him, when he heard the dis- 
charge of a gun, and immediately afterwards a cry of 
distress. He hastened to the sput whence the sound 
proceeded, and perceived, with horror, his friend lying 
on his back on the ground, while a bleeding bear had 
its paw on his breast, and opened its savage jaws over 
his deathly pale face. Lord Cummin's end appeared 
inevitable, when a shot in a side direction struck the 
bear on the temple and stretched him on the ground, 
with a frightful howl. Almust at the same instant a 
man sprang from the thicket, and throwing aside his 
gun, hastened to the unfortunate lord, and with the aid 
of the Frenchman drew him from beneath the dying 
bear which lay across his body. Lord Cummin him- 
self appeared to be in no better condition — he was co- 
vered with blood and pale as a corpse. A pit full of 
water was nigh at hand — the stranger filled his cap with 
some and poured it over his lordship; who by this 
dsttche wa9 restored to consciousness. It was soon per- 
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ceived that the blood upon him proceeded from the 
wounded bear. Lord Cummin being convinced of this, 
and seeing hit foe dead, soon recovered his strength 
again ; and found that, with the exception of a tolerable 
strong pressure on thechest, he had not sustained the 
slightest injury. He embraced hia deliverer and was 
quite delighted with his booty, to which the stranger 
gave up all claim. The stranger, who to the surprise 
of the foreigner, conversed with them in their respect- 
ive languages ^ith fluency, soon ascertained the object 
of their journey, as well as the names of their compa- 
nions. At the mention of some of these he appeared 
alarmed, and shook his head at their undertaking. 
After a little hesitation he said, — 

"I am a friend of the Countess G. ; and, as fai as 
possible, I wish to protect her from all adversities and 
dangers to which she may be exposed on this adventur- 
ous journey. But I would accompany you incogniio. 
Will you wait a moment here for me ? " 

They gladly consented, and looked in wonder after 
their new travelling companion, who went into a little 
Lapland hut about fifty paces distant from them. 
After a short time he came back dressed in Lapland 
costume, and so altered in appearance as to be recog- 
nised by them only by his voice when he addressed 
them. 

** Promise me not to betray to any one of the company 
what you have seen and heard of me ; say merely that 
you chanced to meet a Lapland woodman, who having 
himself once performed the journey, is willing to 
devote his services to them. I, on my part, promise 
to be perfectly silent about the adventure of the bear, 
which, at best, would only alarm the ladies." 
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Lord Cummin stretched out both hands in pledge of 
this compact ; the Frenchman was in ecstasies with 
the romantic character of the affair : all three then 
proceeded to drag the huge bear to the place of break- 
fast. The ladies, who had been exceedingly unhappy, 
now hailed Lord Cummin an actual hero. The bear 
was honoured as a respected and vanquished foe. The 
Laplander was little taken notice of, notwithstanding 
the trouble the Frenchman took to introduce him, 
during which the man feigned to be deaf and dumb. 
Soon, however, his part grew more conspicuous, and 
no one knew how it came to pass, but the whole cara- 
van placed itself under his guidance. Notwithstand- 
ing, he scarcely opened his lips, and his words pro- 
ceeded only singly from the neckerchief which muffled 
his mouth ; but a nod, or a touch of his hand, gave an 
impulse which all obeyed. To the guides he some- 
times spoke in a low tone of voice, and took his station 
between the Countess and Nina, whose horses he often 
laid hold of by the bridle, and conducted them cautiously 
over the most difficult places. 

The slaying of the bear had given increased exhili* 
ration to the spirits of the company. It was obvious, 
however, that the Frenchman's visions of " something 
grey " had wholly ceased, and with them also Lord 
Cummin's eagerness for hunting bears : he now only 
talked of shooting wild fowl and ptarmigan. Lady 
Louisa noted down in her journal the names of all the 
places she heard mentioned, and was enraptured with 
the euphony of the words Valli, Almajalos, Laisan, 
Silbojok, Kamajocks-dale, Karvek, Tjorris, Kas Kajvo, 
Sulitelma, &c. 

The journey became more and more toilsome and 
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dangerous ; they were soon obliged to cross with planks, 

then on But we are not writing a book of 

travels ; and are besides — as the travellers themselves — 
quite safe under the guidance and efficient care of the 
mysterious Laplander. The good humour of the 
company, moreover, turned all the difficulties into 
sources of amusement. Gradually, however, their 
spirit of alacrity slackened, until at last it became 
quite unstrung. The further the travellers advanced 
up the mountains the more were they oppressed by 
their feelings. They were silent, and every one was 
occupied with his own meditations. From the remi- 
niscences of travel of the Countess Natalie, Lady 
Louisa, and especially those of the German, I might 
easily gather and communicate the cause of this state 
of mind ; but I prefer giving the details of it from a 
far more powerful pen well-known in Sweden, which 
has sketched the history of animal and vegetable life 
during their last groans and struggles with the spirit 
of cold and tempest. 

" On approaching the rocky mountains farthest north, 
we first meet with the boundary where the pine ceases 
to grow. Even before advancing thus far it has already 
assumed an unusual aspect ; covered from the ground 
upwards with blackish boughs and with tups apparently 
burnt, it presents a sad spectacle in the desolate 
woods. Wild berries have at the same time ceased to 
ripen ; the last of the little beaver houses appear on 
the margin of the brooks ; the ]>ike and perch disap> 
pear from the lakes. The extreme limit of the pine's 
growth is in the Lapland provinces, about S200 feet 
below the line of perpetual snow. The forests of fir 
now only remain, lliese are not, however gigantic as 
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ustiali but low and stunted, with coarse, far- spreading 
branches, requiring centuries to attain even only to a 
medium height. The marshes assume a highly desolate 
appearance ; the peculiar species of trout and grayling 
are no longer found in the waters; bilberries thrive 
badly; even the bear goes no higher; com has ceased 
to ripen: but little farms, whose occupants live by 
fishing and breeding cattle, are found as far as 2600 
feet on this side of the snow-boundary. The pine dis- 
appears 2800 feet below this limit, and the birch then 
composes the only species in these low woods. With a 
short, gnarled stem, and stiff knotty boughs, it seems 
to bid defiance to the violence of the mountain wind. 
Its fresh light-green foliage, indeed, still delights the 
eye, but is at the same time also a proof of the feeble- 
ness of vegetation. Gradually the wood becomes so 
low that on stepping upon a hillock one may entirely 
overlook it. It gets thinner and thinner, and when the 
warmth of the sun can without obstruction operate upon 
the clefts of the rocks, a rich treasure of rock-plants is 
frequently found on them. The barren fields are 
covered with rein-deer moss. About 200 feet below 
the snow limit the low birches also cease ; and further 
up there are no fish existing in any of the waters ; the 
last met with is the mountain-trout All the mountains 
extending beyond the limit where trees grow are 
termed FjalL Advancing 400 feet higher are seen 
bushes of the black dwarf- birch; cranberries ripen 
here, but no higher. The glutton still frequents even 
these regions ; but beyond, all tree vegetation ceases. 
The hills are covered with brown rather than green 
Fjail lichens ; the only kind of berries which attzjin 
maturity arc the great black cranberry. Higher than 
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800 feet below the snow-boundary the Laplander — the 
wandering inhabitant of this wilderness— does not like 
to pitch his tent ; for even pasturage for the rein-deer 
is wanting. Here the eternal snow begins, covering 
the earth in patches, between which thinly-sown rock* 
plants still shoot up from out of the brown spongy 
soil: then all vegetation terminates. The snow -bird 
bunting is the only living creature that soars so high. 
At last the snow is never moistened by a drop of raiu 
nor softened by the rays of the sun . • . . ' 

So poor, so desolate, so dreary is the face of nature 
here ; — monotonous — but grand : grand, for it is un- 
changed and unchangeable in the depth of its quietude. 
Proud and immoveable in her poverty, she rejects all 
human industry — all the affluence of cultivation; and 
banishes alike every joy and every fetter. She turns 
away her face from life, shrouds herself in a winding- 
sheet, and rests on the lap of eternal repose. 

The awe-inspiring effect of the death-like aspect of 
nature on the minds of the travellers continued to in* 
crease at every advancing step, and many a sigh rose 
from their heaving bosoms. Fearful misgivings — the 
only guests on these desolate plains — floated around 
them, as in former times round the living who ventured 
to penetrate into the region of Death. The evening 
drew nigh and also tlie goal of their journey. 

THE TERFETUAL SNOW. 
" Ho ! "— Traveller. 
"Ha, ha, ha!— Loyb in tbb sbapb op a Ptarmioan/' 

The travellers were near the summit of the mountain ; 
the sky lay over it clear, sad, and cold. An icy atmo- 
sphere rested on the plains, and oppressed the wanderer's 
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respiration. They paused awhile before they pro- 
ceeded on their onward ascent. Unobserved by the 
rest, Nina disappeared, and hastened forward alone. 
As the cloud chased by winds — as a man determined 
to meet his fate — Nina hastened blindly forward. The 
unknown one alone observed her perilous course, and 
was at her side with the rapidity of lightning. Faith- 
ful and silent as her shadow, vigilant as an angel over 
his protege, he followed her steps. Soon they had left 
the others far behind. Mountains and valleys lay be- 
tween them. They could no longer see each other. A 
supernatural power seemed to lead and sustain Nina. 
With the security and swiftness of the rein-deer she 
climbed the rocks, and silently put back the restraining, 
guiding hand of the unknown. AH at once she stood 
still ; an unbounded prospect opened to her view : be- 
fore her lay the perpetual snow — ^not a single valley or 
mountain-top reaching in be-iuty to the azure cloud, 
but an ocean of snow, pierced at first by a few dark strug^ 
gling rocks, then stretching far away more and more 
uniform, desolate, immeasurable, and awful ! 1 1 encom- 
passed the horizon, it united itself to the dark cold 
sky. Not a breath stirred, not a bird, not an insect 
moved its wings. We may say with Alfieri, " An in- 
expressible silence reigns in the atmosphere, in which 
we fancy ourselves to be, as it were, beyond the circle 
of the terrestrial globe." Only from the aspiring Suli- 
telma, which at no great distance pierces the clouds 
with its snow-covered points, there is heard a hollow 
rumbling crashing sound like the thunders of the 
Almighty ; for the ice pyramids of the glaciers are per- 
petually falling down into the deep vaults, "which 
appear like openings to the lower world." 
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Nina contemplated the awful picture of cold and 
death ; the earth wrapped in an eternal shroud, the sky 
without warmth, that inexpressible silence — that fearfid 
▼old — and all this eternally so ! Deeply, deeply in her 
breast she felt this reality of life, felt that there was in 
the human heart an antitype to this picture, — coldness, 
death, and yet it lives and feels, and that — so far ever / 
She took off her mask ; she wanted air. She thought she 
should be suffocated ; she was seized with an inexpressi- 
ble feeling of suffering and indescribable torture. She 
felt as if she had here beheld the emblematic prophecy 
of her life — eternal snow. With deep anguish she folded 
her hands, while she stedfastly contemplated the desolate 
expanse ; and her tears flowed unconsciously. An ex- 
pression of passive, resigned, but hopeless sorrow, 
rested on her beautiful, pale placid countenance. 
" There," said she aloud, as it were to herself, " there 
is the picture of my life on earth^cold, empty, dead ; 
without joy, without love ... • " 

" Without love ? " repeated a voice near her, whose 
beloved tones penetrated Nina's heart. She turned 
round: the unknown had thrown off his disguise; 
and, with a glowing look and crimson cheek, stood 
adoringly before her— Edward Hervey. Oh ! was it in- 
deed to be w ondered at, if in the face of everlasting 
death he felt the overpowering force of the eternal life 
of love in his breast — if with its spirit he embraced the 
beloved being already within the grasp of hostile in- 
fluences ? Was it to be wondered at, if here he told her 
that Ue loved her — that he would devote his life to her f 
Was it to be wondered at, if here he poured forth, like 
a flood of light, all the infinite love he cherished 
for her ? 
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She returned his words. H« clasped her to his 
breast. Their souls dissolved; they mutually gavo 
utterance to words of ecstatic, heavenly love, amid tears 
of ineifable happiness ; they repeated them a thousand 
thousand times, as if in defiance of the coldness and 
death around them. 

One of the most ancient My thes of northern legends 
says, that when chaos dawned, the earth only and love 
arose therefrom. Here fiction had become reality. 
The earth was desolate and void, but the Spirit of God 
moved over it, and never did more divine, more blissful 
love unite two creatures here than Nina and Hervey. 
Let roe pause. .... Words are poor; whatever is 
lovely in music, charming in flowers, pure in ether — 
melody, fragrance, colour, light — all that blissfuliove 
can better express than words. Words waft the 
hidiant dust from the wings of the gods. One day, 
perliBps, in another order of things, the writer of 
romance may be permitted to take his pen from the 
pinion of an angel ; and heaven perhaps will also inspire 
hja words! .... Then he may make the attempt! 

But short was the hour of rapture for the two lovers. 
Footsteps and voices approaching made them return 
to the world of reality, which they had for a moment 
forgotten. At the heels of the foremost guide hastened 
on the pale and anxious Clara, calling aloud for Nina. 
At the sight of Hervey, she was struck dumb with 
astonishment. Tlie Countess was scarcely less asto- 
nished, and was delighted to see Hervey, who no longer 
tried to disguise himself, but let every one think what 
he liked of his romantic enterprise. While with a 
presence of mind, which the Baroness would have 
admired, he endeavoured, in a sprightly manner, to 
explain or mystify the matter to the Countess, Ninii 
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continued her blissful dream, and was little conscious 
of what was passing around her. This scene of recog- 
nition was to several of the company an agreeable 
diversion from the impression the eternal snow ha4 
produc«d. Their attention, however, was soon tumei 
in that direction. 

At the sight of the snow region, Lord Cummin 
again simply repeated his laconic ** Ah ! " Lady Louisa 
thought the prospect ** frightful I ** To the Frenchman 
appeared " le paysage ten pen mtmotone / " Tlie German 
was pale with cold and erftabenen Gedanken, 

The sun had gone down behind the mountains. The 
spectacle gradually grew fainter, and so also the im- 
pression of it in the minds of the spectators. Such, 
however, was not the effect on Edward and Nina. 
What was the frozen, lifeless scene to them ? Did not 
the flames of life and love burn high and with heavenly 
emotions in their breasts ? They reflected their glorious 
light over the world. The rest of the company began 
to freeze, and the thought that the conversion of the 
everlasting snow into boiling hot tea would be a very 
agreeable thing, rushed into the mind of several of its 
members. When utterance was given to this thought, 
it met with great applause, especially on the part of 
Lord Cummin ; and they all took their way back down 
the mountain towards the spot where the tents had 
been erected for their night quarters. The encamp- 
ment was fixed in the heart of the rocks. One side 
commanded a prospect over the country ; the others 
were sheltered from the mountain winds by high cliffs. 
Rein-deer moss and a few mountain plants grew here 
and there; slieltered in the clefts of the rocks, the 
snow-finches twittered merrily. 

Tlie Countess Natalie invited the company to supper 
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In her tent, and the cold and dreariness proved excel- 
lent stimulants to appetite, as well as to playfulness 
and laughter. Hervey's presence was soon missed in 
the gay circle. His joy, as well as Nina's, was at that 
moment of a very different kind ; his heart was full, 
he felt the need of retirement He walked out, and 
•n beholding the unbounded space around him, and 
feeling the night-air cooling his cheeks, his spirits were 
revived — ^his heart relieved. 

It was a singular picture which at this moment lay 
before him. Like a sea in commotion that had sud- 
denly become frozen, the endless chain of mountains 
spread themselves on all sides; their white, irregular, 
gigantic masses rose towards the dark blue sky, which, 
clear and serene, looked down upon them. Not an atom 
of life moved in the immensity of space. The breezes 
passed on frozen wings through the region round about. 
The peaks of the snowy mountains still shone brightly 
in the blue, gleaming distance. 

It was this image of eternal silence and unbroken 
repose, which in the youthful days of earth so irresistibly 
drew the sons of the South towards the North. Under 
the torrid regions of the South the sun burned with 
intensi^, the earth quaked under their feet, fire raged 
in the mountains, and fierce passions in the breasts of 
men i then above in the North, among the " Hyperbo- 
reans," the very stars stood still ; there the earth was 
cool, and the woods deep and silent. From the North 
then shone in the depth of the night a wonderful 
splendour, which seemed to proclaim the home of the 
gods — a light that never went down — and an infinite 
longing seized the oppressed nations, and they wan- 
dered forth from their own glowing, native lands to the 
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North, in order to seek there for that peace which we 
in vain seek upon earth. 

Edward had trodden the snow on the Himalaya 
mountains, had seen the sun call up all the powers of 
earth in torrid regions ; he had seen how its consuming 
heat bums up every green thing in the sandy desert ; 
he pondered on the changing scenes of earth ; he 
thought how it had revolved for myriads of ages among 
countless planets and numberless suns ; and yet — amid 
these varying scenes, on this mutable earth, a life could 
arise that feared no transformation, that could unite 
two creatures in one blissful feeling, and he pronounced 
the words — " For ever ! " 

At these thoughts Edward's heart dilated with glow- 
ing emotions. Happy and adoring, he stood on the 
snow-covered height before the great and gracious 
Creator. 

The peaks of the snow-mountains grew more and 
more hoary ; the stars came forth beaming from their 
mysterious abyss, the wind was hushed — all became 
stiller and darker. 

Eastward ttom Eliv&g cometh 

The Frost-Giantit mighty, 

O'erpow'ring slumber 

With which at dark midnight 

He Btriketh the folk 

On the glorious Midgard. 

Then from the sinking hand 

Deeds die unfinished ; 

And on the Pale God of War 

The power of sleep falleth. 

Dizey sleep hind'reth 

The Joy of the giantess, 

And hushed is the powei 

Of thought and watchful Revenge. 
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Thus sings The Edda of sleep when night descends 
on the earth. But a secret power seemed at this 
moment suddenly to arrest the progressive steps of 
night. Midnight was not far distant, hut the scene 
did not grow dark — it grew light A wonderful briili- 
ancy diffused itself over the sky, and reflected from the 
snow of the mountains. It seemed as if the slumbering 
Genius of these regions had been roused by the voices 
and looks of the two lovers, and was now giving an 
echo to the brief drama of love — the first ever per- 
formed on the stage of his region. Pale flames began 
to dance in interchanging forms on the borders of the 
horizon. Soon they flitted away in brightness, like tiie 
light in the human eye ; not like shining leaves inscribed 
with the colours of the rainbow, they unrolled themselves 
on the dark clouds. Flashing rays shooting up inces- 
santly towards the centre of the sky, became brighter 
and brighter, stronger and stronger, and extended fur- 
ther and further, till eventually they mounted up from 
all sides of the horizon, and the Aurora Borealis em- 
braced heaven and earth with its glory. 

At this moment Hervey found himself surrounded 
by the travelling party, whom the marvellous radiancy 
of the night had allured from their tent, and who, with 
exclamations of admiration at the beautiful spectacle, 
had collected around him on the eminence. Hervey 
casta glance at Nina. Bright and glowing as a flame 
from heaven it penetrated her soul. They now stood 
tide by side, and the elves of light wove a crown of 
glory above them. 

liie German sank upon his knees on the perpetual 
snow, and contemplated the scene as if it were pro- 
duced for the sole purpose of giving lustre to his ** tour 
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through Sweden and Norway." The Countess turned 
to Hervey to learn the cause of this phenomenon of 
nature, and thereby tore him out of the rapturous 
entrancement into which he had sunk at Nina's side. 
What Hervey told the Countess about electric and 
magnetic currents of air, we do not attempt to repeat, 
from reverential awe of the learned, who would probably 
not have much patience with an explanation written 
from memory by the unlearned. Lady Cummin wrote 
down Hervey's remarks in her journal. 

By the light of the dancing but gradually paling 
flames, the company returned to their tents. The 
Countess, who appeared to surmise something, watched 
Nina with eyes of an Argus. Such was the case also 
during the second day of the journey ; and Hervey 
never obtained— what he so ardently sought — an op- 
portunity of communing with Nina alone. But still he 
was near her, and surrounded her with those tender 
marks of attention which, to those who love each other,* 
are as sweet to bestow as to receive ; but his demea- 
nour evidently betrayed his disquietude, while an in- 
ward fever consumed him. With restless anxiety, so 
unlike his character, he urged the acceleration of the 
journey. 

On the last-mentioned day the company took up 
their night-quarters in a valley at the foot of the rocks 
of Garda. Here it was where Nina, hovering between 
anguish and bliss, found an opportunity to withdraw 
from the company and seek solitude for a moment 
She penetrated deeper into the valley, abounding in 
luxuriant vegetation. The Garda rocks reared their 
gigantic pyramids, cones, and jagged peaks round 
about her ; their snow-clothed summits flamed beneath 
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the beams of the declining sun, and stood like burning 
torches around the dark valley. The daisies with their 
fair flower, the mountain-nettle, linnsa^ and a thou* 
sand other little blooming plants, adorned the earttv 
with indescribable splendour : the bulfinches sang in 
the wild-rose hedges. Here Nina rested, for here it 
was beautiful ; — she seated herself on a mossy frag* 
mentof rock, and the stillness around her wafted peace 
to her soul. Here she found Hervey ; — here at her 
feet he said, with all the ardour, all the earnestness of 
his loving heart, — 

** Words have passed between us, which can only 
be succeeded by others : * For ever thine ! — for ever 
mine I ' " and he held her hands between his own, 
looking up to her with that glance of infinite affection 
which has the power of winning to itself the heart of 
another. 

Nina on her part also answered, with unrestrained 
feelings, calmly, but with deep conviction, — 

" Yes ; thine or death's ! *' 

Hervey now conjured her to unbosom all her con- 
cerns to him. He was anxious to know the impedi- 
ments he had to combat — they soon should cease to be 
impediments. All that could separate her from him 
should be surmounted with ease — the fetters that had 
hemmed in his own life should burst, asunder — she 
loved him, and that inspired him with power for the 
accomplishment of all things. 

With candour and simplicity N^na explained her 
position ; — her lips pronounced the name of Count 
Louis, and a deathly paleness diffused itself over Her- 
vey's features. 
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" He it is then .... he I " foltered Hervey, and 
pressed his hand on bis forehead. 

*' Yes, he ! .... Ah I why are you so pale ? " 

" He was my friend ! — 1 was his ! — Some occurrences 
separated us — for ever! Ne'uher he nor I were to 
blame ; but this fresh wound at my hand 1 would have 
spared him .... But it must be!" added he, with 
a firmness. '* You can no longer be his — Nina can 
only be mine — she is mine for ever I " 

Nina's hand rested in his, her eye on his eye, seeming 
to confirm his words. She now continued her relation. 
Her tongue stammered, but her words concealed no- 
thing, when alluding to Don Juan ; — she could as little 
hide the inmost sentiments of her heart from Hervey 
as from God. With the grateful feelings she cherished 
for Count Louis, she related his conduct on tliis occa- 
sion. Hervey listened to her with a thousand mingled 
emotions, and almost breathless with disquiet; but 
when she came to the circumstances which postponed 
the bethrotbal between her and Count Louis ; when she 
related his departure after a mere verbal agreement of 
a future alliance, his breast expanded — bis bosom 
heaved — he breathed freely, and covered her hands 
with kisses and tears of joy. 

"Not a bride then — still free!" he exclaimed. 
" Thank heaven I How easy, how dear to me will be 
the contest to win you. But hear me, Nina! I am 
still fettered by shackles which your beloved hands 
alone can break asunder. ISpeak, Nina ! If my repu- 
tation were stained, if suspicion of an atrocious crime 
pressed heavily on me, if extraordinary circumstances 
prevented me from removing this shadow on my life, if 
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during my earthly existence I should be exposed to 
the suspicion of my fellow •men, nay, perhaps to their 
persecutions — speak, Nina, would you even then still 
love me — would you still be willing to unite your fate 
to mine ? " 

Hervey's countenance was pale as death, but his 
looks glowed with animation. 

'* I love you ! " answered Nina. Her whole soul, her 
fiiith, her hope, her future, her heaven, her life, were 
embodied in those words. 

"And if, in order to protect myself from what I 
do not deserve, if to avoid society before which I could 
not justify myself, I should ever remain concealed in 
this corner of the world, where nature is severe and 
the enjoyments of life are few .... would you tlien 
live with me here ? " 

" I love you ! " answered Nina. 

** And if malignity should search and reach me here, 
and I should be compelled to seek a refuge in a foreign 
land, would you follow me?" 

** I love you ! " replied Nina. " O, Edward ! wherever 
your home is there shall mine be too. With you 1 fear 
nothing." 

Heartfelt bliss of perfect love! before thee all im- 
pediments, all fetters, all burdens, and all insecurities 
disappear ; with thee it may be said : *' O, Death ! 
where is thy sting ? O, Grave ! where is thy victory ? ** 

The conscious ability to brave a world in arms filled 
Hervey's heart with heavenly bliss. A deep ineffable 
emotion of joy, gratitude, and ardent affection, possessed 
his whole being. He looked up to Nina with an ex- 
pression of adoration, felicity, and rapturous love. 
*' You my own! " said he, with a voice as cordial and 
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as strong as his feelings. He would have clasped her 
in his arms, and to his heart ; but Nina gently with- 
drew from him, rose, folded her imploring hands, and 
with unutterable sweetness, and that mild, sacred dig- 
nity, natural to a child of heaven, she spoke to Hervey 
as follows : 

" And now — hear my request I You know my love 
you know my weakness ; — Oh, Edward ! be my good, 
angel! Demand no promise from me ! Bind mc not 
.... leave me free, unpledged, till Edla comes ; away 
with every cloud from your countenance, my beloved I 
Have you not bound my heart for ever ! But hear my 
request ! — for pity's sake speak no more to me of your 
love till Edla returns ! She alone can redeem me from 
the promise which binds me to another — she alone shall 
have the disposal of my hand ; — she alone has the 
right of deciding on my fate. Were I to act against 
Edla's will I should burden my whole existence with 
remorse — dreadful ingratitude it would be, indeed I 
Edward ! beloved Edward ! turn not away, look at me 
— hear me ! I shall be yours, or Death will call me 
bride ! But Edla must determine for me between life 
and death. She gave me life, Edward ! nay, she gave 
me more,^ — she formed the heart that loves you. It 
must be so : oh, Edward, say that such is your feeling 
also I Sincerely beloved, strengthen me to withstand 
my own weakness. You know against your will my 
own has no power. Ah, Edward ! understand your 
power, — you must be responsible for us both ! But do 
not withdraw yourself — I could not endure it. Be my 
support, be my strength, during this period of suspense 
and of uncertainty. Ah ! remain near me, continue 
*iear mc as before . . . • " 
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'* Nina, Nina ! you know not what you desire ! " 
exclaimed Hervey, violently agitated, as he turned 
away, pressing his hand against his burning forehead. 

'*Oh, I do know!" said she, full of heavenly con- 
fidence and superhuman love. " Have I not loved 
you thus sincerely, because you stand so exalted in 
life with a determined will to perform all that is 
righteous and excellent, and with power to control 
yourself and others ? See, my beloved ! I place my 
life's happiness, my peace of conscience — ^my all in 
your hands. Oh, preserve me free from remorse, free 
from shame before Edla, before my own conscience, — 
ah, before your own eyes, — for if you disapproved of 
my conduct, you could not love me, excellent one! 
.... May this moment hear the last of expressions 
of our mutual affection, till that in which our love shall 
be crowned with the blessing of Edla. Oh, then I then 
and throughout my whole life will I thank you. Be- 
loved, my eternally beloved, fulfil my petition I " 

And the fair petitioner lay at Hervey's feet with 
tearful eyes, and with imploring up -lifted hands. 
Hervey retreated a step, lost in wonder and amazement. 
" Beautiful woman ! " exclaimed his glowing lips ; but 
this was the last token of passion in his soul. Slowly 
he passed his hand over his eyes, as if to dissipate a 
bewildering impression , and pale, but calm again, he 
advanced to Nina and raised her up, saying with a 
broken voice : 

" Nina, compose yourself ! your request, your will 
shall be sacred to me. You shall not witness the agony 
it costs me I " 

He bowed to the ground ; he kissed the hero of her 
garment ; — when suddenly sounds of advancing soept 
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were heard. It was Clara, who, pale, and with trem- 
bling voice, said: *'They are waiting for you at 
supper I " 

Still and thoughtful they all three returned. 

In Hervey a great change had been wrought. After 
the scene between him and Nina, and the evident 
tokens of her love, he was capable of every thing ex- 
cept only renouncing her. In liis powerful mind was 
the firm determination to win her in spite of all 
obstacles. Quietly absorbed within himself, and with 
a glowing prospect, he projected the plans for his 
future. The hope of the possibility of being publicly 
vindicated and acquitted was now alive in his uiiud. 
A letter from Philip gave occasion to this. Traces of 
the guilty party were supposed to have been dis> 
covered. Should this hope be realized, there would be 
nothing to prevent Hervey from suing for Nina's 
hand openly. That age of prejudice had gone by, when 
such a luiion might have been pronounced a mea alliance. 
Should his hope fail, there still remained that of win- 
ning over Edia and obtaining her consent ; and then 
ho wruld resign his office, and with Nina and his family 
Si^fk once more another country — at least for a time. 
I>uring his struggles with the world Edward had 
learned from experience how much may be accom- 
plished by a firm will. As he had once said before, he 
now repeated : " The world is large and wide. I shall 
find u place of refuge for myself and my family — and 
there is a gracious Providence above us." 

The Cuuntess cast a sharp look at them as they 
entered, but, absorbed with their own feelings, they did 
not notice it. The company were partaking of straw- 
boirics and cream; —but what did our friends core — 
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uliat do we ourselves at this time care about straw- 
berries and cream ? 

PICTURF.S FROM THE LIFE OF THE HEART. 

" There was once a patient whose sole malady was utter joy- 
lessness." 

She might have recovered hy means of some great and sudden 
joy." — AzouRAS OK Almqlist." 

*' I learned to love,— and at the selfsame time I learned to live." 

Attkrboh. 

Why was Clara so pale ? whence that expression of 
sadness in her gentle eye? Nina felt constrained to 
inquire into the cause. She wished, by implicit con- 
fidence respecting her own concerns, to thank Clara 
for her tender sympathy, and by so doing, to open the 
way to her heart. 

Moreover, Nina's heart was now so full. She longed 
for a friend — a sister, to whom she could unbosom her- 
self, with whom she could consult, on whose faithful 
breast she could find repose and support in the hour of 
conflict. 

The evening after their return from Umeniis, she 
went to seek Clara after the company had separated. 
Tiie Baroness H. had determined in a serious con- 
versation with Natalie, to warn her against the Colonel's 
volleys, and her own coquetry with him. Clara was 
alone in her room when Nina softly entered. 

Nina found Clara sitting on her bed with her head 
resting on her hand. Slicwent up to her, and gating 
herself beside her on the bed, kissed her cheeks, 
whimpering : " Clara." llcr cheek was bedewed with 
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tears, and tears stood in the eyes, which Clara gently 
turned towards Nina. 

" Clara ! " exclaimed Nina, sorrowfully, " you are 
not happy, — you are suffering I " 

** And what matters it if one does suffer ? '* said Clara, 
calmly, folding the neckerchief she had just taken off*. 

''Clara," said Nina, "tell me, what is the cause of 
your suffering ? Can I relieve you ? ** 

" Believe me," said Clara, as she dried her tears 
with the corner of her kerchief, " believe me suff*ering 
is not an evil — we are the better for it. If we suffer 
more, we also love the more. We learn to forget our- 
selves. — It is my own fault," continued she after a 
short pause, " it is not that of another ; and yet there 
is no blame in the matter. Must we not love the 
excellent and the god-like ? If the heart grows too 
warm with this .... if it beats, so that it experiences 
pain, — well, and if it does, what matter, it is well 
after all," added she with a beaming smile. 

A painful light suddenly burst in upon Nina. She 
buried her face in her hand. " Clara," whispered she, 
" oh, how much better are you than I ! " 

" Do not speak so," entreated Clara ; "it is not so, 
for you can make him happy, — I cannot. I have 
never pretended .... never had the presumption to 
believe .... I feel my own insignificance too well. 
I have only wished to be able to serve him, you — to 
serve you both. But let us talk no longer of me, but 
rather of you and of him. I know that you have only 
one common interest." 

The conversation of tlie two friends was here 
suddenly interrupted. The Baroness entered, and her 
look of displeasure and hasty movement gave evidence 
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of the little guccess of her endeaToure with regard to 
the Countess. Nina remained a little while long^er, 
but the Baroness's demeanour was so cold, and the 
conversation so constrained, that Nina was obliged to 
withdraw, though reluctantly, and with a troubled mind. 
Clara then went to the window to conceal her agitation, 
but the Baroness followed her softly, laid hold of her 
with both hands, and turned her face round to her, and 
regarding her with a kind but scrutinizing look, she 
inquired : 

" Clara, what ails you ? You have never been your- 
self since the excursion to the perpetual snow? And 
you keep it secret from me ... . lliat is not right, 
not good of you, Clara." 

This look and tone Clara could not resist. She 
opened her whole heart to her friend. 

The still night saw the most lovely and devoted soul 
wrestling with physical weakness — a spirit of pious 
renunciation in a body shaken with convulsions. It 
witnessed also, the most beautiful and consoling in- 
fluence of friendship ; and finally, how the better 
spirits were victorious. 

On the following day the Baroness H. and her con- 
sort were prepared for their journey ; they explained 
that important affairs required their presence in Para- 
dise, and in the morning of that day took their de- 
parture with Clara. Previous to their leaving, the 
Baroness sate down to write a letter to Hervey, but after 
the first few line^ she paused, saying to herself: " Am 
I to teach that man the Ten Commandments ? If I 
am not greatly mistaken, he knows them better tlian 
I." She tore up the letter. She considered for a 
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moment again, and began a, note to the Countess ; but 
interrupted herself with those words — "Spy and 
informer ! I shall not now begin to play the part of 
such a character.*' She tore the note, and began an 
epistle to Nina, but this also shared the same fate, and 
she said to Clara : ** Clara, I am in a humour to-day 
of quarrelling with all the world, but that will neither 
do me nor them any good. Do you write to Nina 
whatever your angel- heart may dictate, and tlien let 
us hence speedily. That will be the best thing for us." 
She kissed Clara and went out 

Clara, who after the strong excitement of the night, 
felt too feeble for a verbal communication with Nina, 
wrote to her the following words : — 

" I would gladly serve him — serve you ; that is my 
most sincere desire. You are formed for each other ; 
you will make each other infinitely happy. If I can 
do any thing — can serve you with any thing, oh, then, 
say so, say so I Write to me, good Nina : tell me all 
that concerns you and him — tell me how you love him ; 
tell me your plans for the future. Fraulein Edla ! . . • . 
Count Louis I . . . . Shall I come to you, you expect 
them to return ? Let me hear but one word from you. 
** Be not uneasy on my account, amiable Nina. I am 
calm, and I have a friend, who is the best gift of God 
to me, his weak child. Oh, how gracious He is! 
Completely happy I shall not be till I am quite sure of 
your happiness and Hervey's. When you write tome 
speak tn me, not 0/ me ; fulfil this my request. More 
than ever do I now feel the necessity of forgetting 
myself. Ah, that does one good. But speak to me 
about yourself — your whole life ; every thing that 
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concerns him and you i I &m longing for this. I no 
longer separate you in my thoughts. My prayer for 
you both is, — 

May hallowed joy 

Without alloy, 

And heavenly peace descend 

O'er all your days, 

And all your ^Yay8, 

Unto your journey's end. 



NINA TO CLARA. 

" Have you ever had a sister, Clara ? — a sister of the 
same age as yourself, with whom, from your birth, you 
have shared every thing — the mother's breast, the 
cradle, spoits, caresses, lessons ; and was she torn from 
you prematurely, leaving a desolate void in your life 
and heart ? Oh, then, you will know my childhood's 
happiness and pain ! 

** I cannot conceive a life more lovely than that of 
two sisters, who go hand in hand through life, who 
wake together for its enjoyments, who share each 
other's feelings and thoughts, who weep over the same 
pain, and rejoice at the same festivities, whether it be 
the celebration of St John, or the commemoration of 
the Lord's Supper. They stand together in life like 
two young trees, and every fresh spring entwines their 
leaves and branches more closely together. Oh, the 
happy ones I how intimate is their acquaintance with 
each other. How well they must comprehend each 
other, and be able to look into each other's soul as in a 
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clear minor. Can the life of either of them ever 
become dark and empty ? When the one suffers, then 
the other has the key to her heart; she can go into the 
chamber of mourning there ; she knows every recess, 
and can unlock the closed chamber to the beams of 
daylight. 

** I ako had a sister— a twin sister— a beloved little 
friend. Life and play we shared together. We had 
only one heart, one mind, one will. For a period of 
seven years we were happy together, when she faded 
away, and was snatched from me by the hand of death. 
It was my first grief; but as such I did not feel it. It 
was a stunning blow. It seemed to me as if one half 
of my existence was rent from me ; I wasted and 
dwindled away. At last I followed her — ^yee, I died — 
died according to my own feelings — died in the suppo- 
sition of others. What and who it was that arrested 
me on the mysterious bourn and bade me return, I 
know not ; oh, my God 1 Thou alone knowest it. I was 
dead to all appearance, and laid into my little coffin. 
The hot season was approaching, and I was put into a 
dark and cool room. 

" Clara, hear what to this present day I cannot relate 
without shuddering. 

** I lay in my coffin, and all was dark, and vacant, 
and still around me, and I slept profoundly — ^profoundly 
as the dead sleep. All at once I felt a chill, a pang 
..... the symptoms of returning life. My eyelids 
were heavy; with difficulty I raised them, and saw 
only darkness. I have always been timid in the dark, 
and at this moment too it roused me to a livelier state 
of consciousness. My little hands groped about, they 
Mt the silver tire on the coffin, such as I had before 
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ieen on my little sister's coffin. I listened intently ; 
all was still. Then I thought I dwelt in the grave ; 1 was 
not ahle to call or to speak. I heard the rats gnawing 
at the foot of the coffin ; I felt something creeping over 
oiy face. I thought of the worms that would devour 
me. Ah, little and weak as I was, still I felt a sensa- 
tion of horror and torment which no years, no joys can 
efface from my memory. I thought 1 must thus con- 
tinue my existence in the grave, in the dark, the cold, 
and .... But this painful state of feeling did not last 
long: T was benumbed-»I fell asleep again. 

" Clara, oh hear what I can never call to remem- 
brance without an extraordinary feeling of joy and 
pain. 

** I saw a glimpse of light — it became stronger and 
stronger ; 1 heard a moving nearer and nearer to me ; 
I felt a warmth — ^reaching into and thrilling through 
me — it made my heart beat Hot tears fell on my 
face ; ah ! they recalled me to life again. I awoke — I 
opened my eyes ; they met those of Edla weeping over 
me. I lay on Edla's bosom — from it mine drew 
warmth and life. 

** The next day had been appointed for my inter- 
ment Edla had wished to pay another farewell visit 
to her little departed sister : £dla*s arms bore me from 
the death-bed to her room, which I never left again. 

" What followed this event, I know very little of. I 
had been told that for almost two years I lay drooping 
and languishing on my bed, resembling a shadow more 
than a living being. I had seen the coffin of my 
little sister and heard my weeping father say ; ' The 
I..ord gave, the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord ! ' I myself had seen the approach 
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of death and experienced its horrors, and the awful 
grasp of its chilling hand. This vision, this impres- 
sion, and these words floated perpetually before my 
mind. In vain they tried to inspire me with more 
clieerful feelings ; in vain they endeavoured to com- 
pensate for my lost Mina by a playmate. X could not 
bear the least noise, not the slightest disturbance about 
me. The little stranger was only an annoyance to me 
and was consequently removed. A sort of death-chili 
had taken possession of my vital powers ; and while I 
lay in my torpid state I remember distinctly only one 
single impression. I seemed to mysell like a shadow, 
like a dream : — I could not conceive myself to be any 
thing real, and the objects around me had not much 
more of the appearance of reality. All was so misty, 
so cloudy, so lifeless! I fancied every thing was 
flowing away like a slowly-moving stream, — and I 
lay in my coffin carried away with it — towards a 
boundless ocean, in which every thing was lost. 
Those words, ' The Lord hath given, the Lord bath 
taken away,' conveyed but a dark and unintelligible 
idea to my mind — ^and at an early age I thought of the 
Creator as an unfathomable depth, from which all 
things proceeded, and unto which all things returned — 
not, however, in the sense of the Christian doctrines. 
The visionary notion hovered over my childhood as 
well as over the cradle of the human race — that of a 
blind power, producing and consuming all things. 

" But Edla sat beside my sick bed. I heard daily 
lier mild firm voice ; saw her placid look, her quiet 
demeanour, her deliberate well-ordered activity. 
Gradually I experienced their effect ; my eyes, my 
thoughts, fixed themselves on her ; I began as it were 
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to live through her ; a drop of her strength flowed 
gradually through my veins ; I awoke ; I was raised by 
its quickening influence both in mind and body. I had 
been an indulged and spoiled child. Edla taught me 
to obey — and I no longer turned away from the reme- 
dies and nourishment her hand ofl*ered. Edla never 
was severe either in word or deed ; nevertheless she 
exercised an extraordinary power over me. It never 
once entered my mind that her will might be disobeyed. 
The first manifestations of my re-awakened existence 
consisted in an excessive tenderness of feeling. The 
slightest mental emotion, the slightest excitement of 
Joy, or of pain, drew from me showers of tears ; yea, 
they often flowed without any cause. I believe my 
life might have dissolved itself into tears — but every 
time I began to weep, Edla left me, and went out of 
he room. No calling, no entreaties, could detain her ; 
and this chastising absence I could not endure. In 
order to keep Edla with me I stifled my tears, and the 
convulsive agitation which these ebullitions produced 
on my frame. 

"The tenderness and warmth of my. heart manifested 
themselves in my desire to be caressed. I approached 
my lips to Edla's — I could have spent whole hours in 
kissing her hand ; but she permitted it not — she never 
kissed me. Ah, why did she not ? It was so bitter 
to the child-like mind to see its tenderness repulsed ! 
I cannot describe the manner in which Edla influenced 
me. She was law to me. she was my faith, my provi- 
dence — my all. I lived only through her — I only 
wished to live for her. Oh, had Edla permitted it — 
had she allowed me to love her, — had she required my 
tenderness, — 1 should have been happy! Edla had 
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been a motlier to iiie»— and yet, I know not whether 
she loves me; I almoat doubt it. Ah, the amiable 
weaknesses of human nature are nothing to Edla; 
roan is nothing in her estimation ; she only loves Yirtue 
and immortality ; her exalted mind embraces the worid, 
embraces humanity. 

" With awakened powers, and thirsting for affection, 
I lay on my sick-bed, when Edla offered me bread of 
another kind, and I seized it with eagerness ; I felt an 
emptiness, a void which yearned to be satisfied ; Edla 
became my preceptress; she imparted knowledge to 
me, and I drunk in her words and obeyed her intima- 
tions. Thus I passed years at her side. ' Let me 
learn ! let me learn ! ' was ray only entreaty ; my best 
reward was Edla's satisfaction. This occupation and 
intercourse with Edla, her conversation and exercise 
in the open air ; all this gradually strengthened me in 
body and mind. As for pleasure in what I learned I 
had none : I alwajrs felt as if I did not understand the 
sense of the words and things ; and never did I feel 
that enjoyment so peculiar to youth — the enjoyment of 
life. At times a strange sensation ran through me like a 
flash of lightning ; it was a thrilling foreboding of life and 
joy — that one day I also shall be able to view the world in 
a different manner, and comprehend the happiness of 
exbtence. But these were only momentary, and then 
again all was dull and misty. It was not unusual for 
me to look at ray hand, my foot, or my face, with 
amazement, and ask whether they really belonged to 
me — whether it were really I? With ray heart I was 
still less acquainted. Frequently I laid my hand on my 
breast, anxious to ascertain what it was that moved 
^neath it so unquietly. Sometimes I was seized by 
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an unspeakable sadness — and at the same time with a 
longing after my little sister — which I cannot possibly 
describe. Gladly I would have gone to her, only not 
through death. My singular acquaintance with the 
angel of darkness had implanted into me a dread of 
death and the grave, which still continues ; but now I 
know bow it may be escaped. This melancholy was 
accompanied by a train of anxious forebodings respect- 
ing my future life, and a sense of languor and indiffer- 
ence, which diffused itself over every thing around me. 
My state disquieted Edla, and she never willingly 
listened to any of my expressions respecting my 
anxious misgivings and secret sorrows ; she seemed to 
look upon them as the offspring of a weak mind and 
morbid fancy. This gave me strength to suppress 
them, i. e., to keep them secret ; for free from them I 
never was : and even to this present time, Clara, when 
so great a change has been wrought in me, and a new 
life opened to my soul, these feelings, these misgivings 
still return ; then it seems as if my existence were but 
the semblance of life, and a secret voice tells me that 
J am never to be happy here, and that my life will not 
be of long duration. These presentiments, however, 
are now more transient Hervcy's bright glance has 
the power of dispelling all gloomy apprehensions. 

" Religion had a beneficial influence upon me ; it 
raised my soul and gave me an object to love-— <}od. 
Oh, Clara, am I worthy to speak thus ? Could I love 
the being of all perfection, or comprehend him ? I 
could not. My feeling was an upward sigh towards 
him — nothing more ; yet even this was good. ThriHigh 
Edla I raised my eyes to him; through Edl f 
learned to admire virtue and to abhor vice and weiik- 
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ness — all only through her. Cound Louis produced no , 

salutary influence over me ; he presented virtue in the 
garb of severity. In him I learned almost to dread it; 
throusrh Edia I had learned to admire and reverence i 

it : Uervey alone has taught me to love it. I admire I 

Edla; and who that saw her calm, indefatigable | 

activity, her self-denial, her secret acts of benevolence, 
and the solicitude with which she concealed every thing 
that might have procured for her the praise of her 
fellow- creatures, could have done otherwise ? Edia's 
soul dwells in a sacred temple. 

*' I was nineteen when my father entered into a ma- 
trimonial alliance with the Countess N. Our quiet 
home, in which I had so long seen Edla dispensing 
order and comfort, was suddenly changed as if by a 
magic stroke. 

** A sort of debility, consequent on my delicate 
health, had for many years rendered it impossible for 
me to mix in society. The sound of voices, the 
crowd of people, tiic lights, the fluttering about, occa- 
sioned me painful feelings, and frequently headache, i 
found myself most comfortable when alone with Edla. 
Gradually, howevwr, this weakness decreased; and at 
the period of my father's second marriage, I was almost 
entirely free from it. Ah ! these were succeeded not 
merely by outward, but inward changes also of a deeply 
painful nature. I was no longer permitted to enjoy so 
much of Edia's company ; and it appeared to me as if 
Edla grew indifferent to me ; — she never expressed a 
wish that it should be otherwise, and devoted herself 
zealously to those occupations which J knew were dear 
to her. Perhaps Edla was not dissatisfied with my re- 
moval firom her, for thereby she gained moic time for 
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lierself :— all ! I know not ; but she seemed to forget 
herself in these occupations. It was grievous to me, 
but r never ventured to complain ; nor can I deny that 
the new life which I led was pleasant to me ; and I 
then sought to forget Edla's reserve and coldness. A 
short time after the marriage of my father, Edla left us. 
"Why did she do so ? — why did she leave me behind 
alone — so young and inexperienced in a treacherous, 
seductive world ? Perhaps she wished to try me. — Ah, 
she miscalculated my strength, for with her all my 
strength left me. I had now only the society and 
guidance of my step-mother. You are aware, Clara — 
for you yourself have for a time experienced it — how 
prepossessing her demeanour and her tenderness can 
be. She manifested a strong and lively attachment to 
me; and not she only, but all her adherents sur- 
rounded me with a sort of homage. It was sweet to 
see myself beloved, and to hear myself praised. For a 
time I was as it were intoxicated with this new enjoy* 
ment. My d^iys were devoted to vain delights and in- 
dolent gratifications. 

" Splendour and elegance reigned in the house of my 
step-mother. Her social ciicle consisted of artists, con- 
noisseurs, — all that the capital possessed of attraction 
and brilliancy : beauty, genius, talents, found there 
their concentrating point. I beheld myself the centre 
ofaltruction in this enchanting circle ; — 1 saw myself 
the object of all eyes and all adulation. I suffered 
myself to be carried away with the stream, and to 
enjoy — I cannot say that I felt my life to be more real 
than before ; but my dream was agreeable. I aban- 
doned myself to the indolent life which my step- 
mother's tenderness allowed me — I read a host of 
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modern novels ; they delighted mc, and filled my mind 
with vague and wild fancies. The people I saw around 
me contributed still more to perplex my weak mind. 
When I contemplated them I recognised none of those 
characteristic features of virtue and vice : all seemed 
to me indistinct and mixed up together. What of all 
this was true, clearly defined, and actual reality ? Had 
I seen a Satan who wished to lead me into temptation, 
I should have had strength to say, ' Get thee hence ! ' 
but I saw only well-disposed, amiable, agreeable people 
about me ; many of them were full of failings — nay, I 
know that many were extremely immoral ; but they 
acknowledged their faults, and these did not prevent 
them from being good-natured and enraptured with 
beauty, nor from performing good actions and being 
amiable and beloved. They themselves bore with the 
faults of others without censuring them ; no one, there- 
fore, had any right to be strict with them. Besides, 
there reigned in this circle an agreeable and appa> 
rently harmless levity, a lenient judgment of men and 
their failings. The lines of distinction between good 
and evil became more and more uncertain. 

" £dla had shown me good and evil in clear and 
intelligible forms ; she had taught me to know the two 
poles of life. The numberless degrees lying between 
them she had not — nor could teach me ; this can only 
be acquired from experience in life and intercourse with 
mankind. Day and night had hitherto been the objects 
of my contemplation — ^not the intermediate twilight ; 
I had seen a picture without the gradatiou of shades ; 
and now I was bewildered with tliis confused play of 
light and shadow, and lost my way. 

And what doctrines did I hot hear daily around 
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me t They were those of an allowed laxity of principle 
and scepticism. I heard every thing that 1 had learnt 
to regard as sacred called in question. Taunts and 
ridicule flew like darts in all directions. It was not a 
decided spirit of infidelity ; no, but rather a sportive 
confession, a well-bred doubt, a light irony, and fre- 
quently also a transient homage, — ^and then every one 
lived again for the enjoyment of the moment, for 
pleasure, for indulgence, for self-love. This circle was 
particularly noted for a horror of those who are called 
'Visionaries, Enthusiasts, and Fanatics,' men who 
devise systems of ideal perfection which it is impos- 
sible to cany out into practice. I heard £dla whisper- 
ingly pointed out as one of those enthusiasts who live 
in the world of imagination, and are unfit for practical 
life. 

"'Practical life — what is it then?* I frequently 
asked myself Could reality be nothing but this strange 
admixture of weakness and goodness, of virtues and 
failings, of joy and sorrow, of all the opinions, possi- 
bilities, and aberrations which I saw around me ? Waa 
there nothing positive, nothing really excellent in life i 
Was every thing accidentally and comparatively good t 
They told me so. They repeated too frequently that 
every age has its good and evil ; so also every man $ 
that all depended on nature and circumstances ; — that 
God therefore did not judge any creature, that there is 
no such a thing as hell, &c. — words and notions just as 
imperfect and vague as the state of my own soul. These 
maxims and these people made a strange perplexing 
impression on me. I did not, however, comprehend 
that impression so clearly then as I do now. I waa 
unable to render it clear to my mind, |ind my natural 
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indolence made me shrink from any strenuous effort to 
grapple with the subject I turned my attention from 
these weighty questions and sunk deeper into the 
-vortex. A certain craving after enjoyment, after the 
plenitude of life, of whatever kind it might be, con- 
tinued to gain an ever greater ascendency over my mind. 
I found myself as it were upon the island of Calypso, 
and was enraptured and enfeebled, without knowing 
why. Edla wrote frequently to me, and always with 
tenderness, discretion, and admonition. But there was 
a veil over my eyes, and Edla's words did not produce 
their wonted effect. 

" How came it, Clara, that during that period I did 
not draw near to you ? Well indeed do I remember 
toe soothing impression of your tranquil demeanour — 
so becoming a pious character — how you sate quietly 
occupied with your own reflections, indifferent to the 
gay and effeminate life around you. But then, there 
were so many things to separate us, — and I merited 
not your friendship. 

** I saw Count Louis daily ; I knew that he wished 
for a union with me ; I knew that this alliance was 
Edla's high(>st wish. Ah, for her sake, I wished I could 
love him ! But his presence filled me with constraint, 
and chilled my heart. A bitter contempt for mankind, 
nay, often for their virtues was frequently betrayed in 
his words. H e was universally respected, but apparently 
by no means loved. I saw many bow profoundly to 
htm, — but I saw no one frankly and cordially offer him 
the hand of friendship. He appeared to me as lofty 
and frigid as one of the snow-covered Alps; I froze in 
his presence. I knew many instances of the benevo- 
lence of his character. I was aware of Bdla's friend- 
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ship for him, and therefore I reproached myself for the 
feelings which actuated me against my will. 

" Clara, I now come to the period on which I cannot 
think without shame and pain : let us spare each 
other by only lightly touching upon it ; you already 
know the greatest part of the circumstances. You 
know what kind of power an unworthy man acquired 
oyer my weak mind, — but you do not know how near 
to humiliation my culpable indiscretion brought me. 
I did not love him ; my desires were pure, — and yet I 
suffered him to fascinate my mind and my senses with 
his impure affection and his music 1 .... I have 
bitterly bewailed this period of my existence — in which 
I was so unworthy of Hervey and of £dla. 

'* Edla returned. Dreadfol — blessed hour ! Dread- 
ful, for deeply had I fallen ; blessed, for she rescued 
me. But—oh ! what were my feelings when I saw the 
pure, high-minded Edla despise me, when I saw her 
weep over me, and I could not lift up my eyes to her 
and say, * I am innocent 1 ' No, that I could not do ; 
but rather humble myself, confess my faults, and repent 
of them ; and this, indeed, I did. It a as my salvation 
that I could despise my weakness, and clearly perceive 
the state of virtue and purity from which I had fallen. 
'With Edla my better self returned, with her my purer 
affection, my admiration for that excellence wMdi she 
had taught me. She appeared to me to be better and 
nobler than ever. Virtue had shed its glory over her 
calm existence. Ah ! it diffused its purifying influence 
also over me — the fallen one, and I longed for pinions 
Uke a dove to soar to Edla's bright heaven. I fdt 
deeply the necessity of resigning myself to her guidance, 
and submitting entirely to her will and her judgment. 

M 2 
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Edla's power over me became more abaolate than ever. 
Had she remained near me, had I been permitted to 
live under her vigilant eye and influence, then probably 
no fresh agitation wonld have befallen my heart ; her 
lK)wer would have restored its balance, and I should 
have gained — if not happiness — at all eventsi peace. 
But a higher Power had ordained it otherwise. You 
know Count Louis's noble conduct at Ramlosa, and 
that he sued for my hand at a time when my reputation 
—and justly so, indeed — ^became the sport of an am- 
biguous rumour. You know also what succeeded to 
this — my acquiescence, the illness of my father, and 
the postponement of our betrothal. £dla took her 
departure ; my life was again a prey to its former 
vacuity ; but for Edla's sake, and from a sense of duty, 
and desire to regain my own self-respect, I returned 
Count Louis's attention with friendship, and resigned 
myself to my fate ; but he, too, left me, — I was de* 
lighted at it. Ah ! then I felt that I could never love 
him, and this feeling made me unhappy. 

" I accompanied my step-mother to this part of the 
country, where she had determined to spend a year, and 
was contented. I tried to collect myself in solitude, 
and, if possible, to obtain a clearer insight into my 
own state, and to recover my peace of mind. 

" But clearness and peace of mind I did not obtain ; 
a deep disquietude reigned in my bosom. With SdU I 
had lost my strength. The power of restraint which 
she had called forth in me began to relax. I recalled 
the formerly beloved images, but the mirror of my soul 
was dulled — it reflected nothing with deamess. Oh, 
il is dii&cult to restore the once spotted conscience to 
its primitive purity. I felt a sort of disgust at myself ! 
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I feemed to entirelj worthleu. I had lost all interest 
in my own life. ' Were I to die to-morrow/ thought 1, 
* who would feel the loss of me ? ' I felt so low in my 
own estimation, and without any prospect for the 
future. There was a veil, as it were, laying oyer me 
and upon the world. 

'* The gloomy aspect of the season, and of nature 
around me, increased this feeling. The dark impene- 
trable pine forests, the rocks, the roaring of the ocean, 
the north wind, perpetually whistling over it, the short, 
dull d&ys, the darkness, the cold, — all oppressed my 
heart and impaired my health. Edia loved every thing 
grand and powerful in life and nature. Before an ex- 
tensive prospect, at a view of the ocean, beneath the 
spacious vault of stars, I had often seen her eyes en- 
large and beam with rapturous delight ; nor was she 
less fond of the wild scenes of nature — -the storm, the 
tempest, for they gave wings to her imagination. How 
different were my feelings ! Every thing great, strong, 
and boundless, was a sort of pain to me. The ocean, 
with its tumultuous waves lost in infinity, was like an 
abyss to me : my eye and sense found no rest. I longed 
for a shore, whose quiet windings my life-bark could 
follow. My life felt the essential need of breathing 
in a mild and genial atmosphere — not extensive, but 
yet beautiful. Ah ! sunshine, repose, flowers, the song 
of birds, a quiet home, and love withal — that was the 
world for me. From my very infancy I was a child of 
mist, and only beneath the constant and mild influence 
of sunshine could my life be quickened to a full sense 
of its existence. 

" One cold day in November I drove with my mother 
to church. Hoar-frost covered both the trees and tht 
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ground ; a dense fog lay orer the whole eoimtiy. 
Quickly the carriage rolled along, and trees, hills, and 
cottages, hurried past like spectres. At that moment I 
was more powerfully than ever impressed with the feel« 
ing that lay at the very root of my existence. 

'* How every thing hurries on, thought I : how every 
thing passes away like a stream, like a shadow. Days, 
years, events, things, all our thoughts, all our feelings, 
flee away like vapours ; life is the great dream which 
carries the whole. It, too, fleets away, like rapid 
winds and waves, and all men, great and small, good and 
bad, follow : they mount, they sink, with its swelling 
billows — ^they are made of mist and vanish into mist. 
Who knows himself ? Who knows his fellow-creature ? 
We pass each other by — so coldly by ! Who can have 
faith in his own heart, or who in that of another ? Who 
csn believe in life ~who can say, respecting his future, 
' It will be so ' ? We see only through a mist ; we pass 
away through mist .... how it flows — how it speeds 
on ! . . • • and it is so chilly and dark . • • • but 
sleep is good ; — I will sleep ! 

" An infinite and unutterable indifference for life had 
taken possession of me. The words to-morrow, joy, 
life, friend, God, were terms which existed not for me. 
I felt as if every wish, every feeling, was extinct in my 
soul, and as if I should pass away like a cloud. 

** An excessive feeling of faintness came over me. I 
reclined my head in the comer of the carriage : every 
thing swam before my senses, every thing was lost in a 
dense cloud — but there was a feeling of peace in my 
soul, and my tongue endeavoured to pronounce the 
words, * the Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord I' 
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'* The anxious endeavoars of my mother recalled me 
to consciouBness. I had fainted. The air, which ruthed 
cold and sharp through the lowered windows of the car- 
riage restored me to perfect recollection. Troubled 
on my account, my mother wished to return home ; 
but I induced her to relinquish her purpose. We were 
close to the church : with stupiiied senses I alighted 
from the carriage and went to our pew, distant a few 
steps from the pulpit, and opposite the altar. The altar- 
piece represented the resurrection ; angels were rolling 
away the stone from the grave, out of which the Saviour 
was rising in the radiance of his glory ; the glowing 
beams of morning coloured the horizon and shone on 
Golgotha. I gazed at the beautiful picture without 
knowing what it was. My senses were dead ; the sun, 
which penetrated the mist, shone in through the church 
windows, and iUuiainated the scene as if it would say, 
' Behold ! ' One of his rays rested also on me, without 
ray being conscious of it. The psalms were chanted ; I 
joined in the chorus unconsciously ; an indescribable 
burden oppressed me ; but when the general confession 
was read, T was penetrated by a deep sense of my in- 
firmity and nothingness. With tears I sunk on my 
knees : I prayed not — at least not with words : but my 
whole soul, my whole state of mind, was at that time 
concentrated into the petition, ' Lord have mercy upon 
roe!' 

" A silence ensued. A gentle rustling passed over 
the trees in the churchyard and was even heard in the 
church. I felt as if the breeze glided over my spirit. 
I lifted up my eyes ; Edward Hervey stood in the 
pulpit with serious and irradiated countenance. From 
the moment he commenced his discourse my soul hung 
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•n his lips ; I lU tened and understood as I had nSTer 
done before. 

" He spoke of the Spirit, the primeval author of all 
things, in whom all creatures find each other again in 
joy ; of the Spirit which sheds a lustre on the existence 
and eflforts of all ; of the Spirit without which every 
thing is dark and disorganised; of the Spirit that 
unites and glorifies all — of Love. He represented it as 
the First and the Last, speaking in every germ» breathing 
in every flower, the essential beauty of all things. With 
a fiery look he pierced into the very depth of the human 
heart, and spoke to each and to all. He reproved the 
spirit of laxity which tolerates any thing, no less than 
that of harshness, which is ready to condemn every 
thing. He exhorted all his hearers to purity of spiritt 
clearness of judgment respecting their own state and 
the ground of their hope, and to holiness of heart ; he 
directed them to that Power which is tlie source of 
goodness, and to the goodness which sanctifies the 
power ; he called upon all to make peace with their own 
consciences, and to seek reconciliation with heaven ; 
for then would men soon be denizens of heaven and 
heirs of eternal glory. 

" ' Do not think,' said be, ' do not cherish such a 
notion, my friends, that the world is a vale of tears. 
Do not think that this world is merely a place of trial, 
of affliction : it is not the will of God that it should 
be so. Has not infinite love himself consecrated it as 
a habitation for himself, and therein revealed the 
mystery of His kingdom and the fullness of His own 
nature ? Let us love one another as He hath loved us, 
and we shall comprehend that mystery and that fullness. 
Let us love God, let us love one another, and we shall 
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see how life will brighten, how toils will diminish, wt 
shall feel how sweet it is to live ; cares and infirmity 
and death will pass over us like clouds, and it will be 
impossible for us to be unhappy. Let every individual 
ask himself what has produced his bitterest sufferings, 
and he will find it has been the want of charity either 
in himself or in others. In the soil of uncharitableness 
vpnng up envy, malice, hatred, revenge, — all the 
noxious plants of life — the very essence of hell. But 
temper all your own efforts with charity, and acknow- 
ledge those of others in the spirit of love. There is no 
faculty which in itself is not good, no talent that might 
not be made to yield pleasure and profit Embrace every 
one with sympathy : honour what is good : do violence to 
no man : let each one develope himself in love. Life 
has room for all, and need of all. Then, my friends, will 
peace and joy gradually extend their dominions in the 
habitations of men. Such was God's design, and such 
his will. The God of love is also the God of joyi for 
love is joy — endless felicity and bliss. 

" * I repeat it, let us love one another as God hath loved 
us; and fnend will unite with friend, no one will stand 
alone in life, and life will be a blessing to us all ; we 
shall better enjoy this beautiful and bounteous earth ; 
for all the works of nature appear arrayed in glory to 
the pure eye and the happy heart of the loving. Thus 
let us live, thus let us journey through the days of our 
pilgrimage on earth ; when the evening cometh, let us 
leave our blessings on the field where we played 
together as children of immortality ; and having ended 
our course there, obey the voice which calls us hence, 
and say, O Father ! author and giver of all blessings 
and aU joy, mighty God, fountain of love ! I praise aa4 
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magnify Thy name for all the blessings of my life on 
earth. Thou callest me away from it; gladly I respond 
to Thy summons, my Father. I know Thy love is eternal 
as Thyself, and as the gifts by Thee bestowed. Thou 
hast preserved for me my innocent joys, my friend, my 
sphere of action in that more glorious home, where I 
shall learn to know and love Thee better.' 

** Feebly have I here transcribed the beautiful 
remarks, as they are still impressed on my memory. 
But what description could restore the power of the 
Voice, the look, the expression of penetration into the 
very heart, which imparted life and spirit to every 
word? 

•* Ah, this doctrine of love and joy, delivered by 
Hervey*s lips, from a mind whose vital principle it 
was, affected me nith all its power. A strange light 
entered into the very depth of my heart ; a joy, never 
before experienced, moved over my spirit ; and what 
peace, what life, what unutterable bliss did my soul 
enjoy 1 So one day will the morning of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life rise on the children of earth. I 
buried my face in my hands, and gave full vent to my 
tears; never had they flowed from so sweet a pain 
before. There was hope of a new life, a foretaste of 
unknown bliss, adoration and worship in my tears. I 
sat lost in these ftelings, when a hidlelujah arose, as 
lovely and powerful as if chanted by the voice of an 
angel. Hervey stood before the altar, engaged in holy 
worship. The clear azure sky smiled through the high 
church windows ; the angels on the altar-piece seemed to 
smile, and to whisper to me, * Rejoice, rejoice 1 * and I 
gladly stood up with the congregation to offer thanks- 
giving and praises unto God. My whole soul was one 
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hallelujah. When I had howed down again and heard 
Hervey's yoice bless me and all the people, then I felt 
myself blessed indeed ; I felt that the Lord had caused 
the light of His countenance to shine upon me. 

** Since that happy day, a great change has taken 
place within me. The whole world seemed to be trans- 
formed. It was not the deep emotion of that moment 
only : it was Hervey's presence, his conversation, 
and influence, which produced it Life — the world 
received a different aspect — my soul became quickened 
and enlightened. I awoke out of my long dream, to 
love and to adore. To love ! yes, I loved Hervey, and 
through him, God, nature, life. But it was long before 
I became aware that it was my love for him which 
ennobled and beautified my perceptive powers, and 
objects around me, and gave me a clearer insight into 
myselt This consciousness rose within me with the 
power of new life itself. I wished he were my brother, 
and I a member of his family; that family in which I 
saw him so beloved and adored — ^in which piety, educa- 
tion, and joy, rendered life so rich — in which every 
day had its importance, its cheering sunshine, and 
where morning and evening, like guardian angels, 
assembled there for the worship of God in quietness 
and peace. Oh, it was this quiet, holy, and withal 
cheerful life, that my soul required; this was the 
appropriate, native atmosphere, for my existence. 

" I will not dwell on the description of the various 
feelings through which my mind passed to the 
hour in which I clearly perceived that our two 
beings constituted but one — that we were each other's 
for ever. I have trembled between the deepest despair 
and the highest bliss ; now I am more composed, for I 
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know one thing, and in that there it peace, serenitf, 
and infinite satisfaction : I know that he loyea me, and 
that no separation, — not even death itself — can seyer 
our hearts. Edla shall decide my fate. Henrey 
as well as myself have resolved not to bind onrselves 
by any pledge, before her return, and without her 
assent But no other than Hervey shall call me wife. 
Count Louis is nothing to me, nor can I be any thing 
to him { he would only possess in me a half-living 
being — a mere shadow of Nina. Hervey has called 
forth my life; to him it belongs. Ah, I feel that 
it is more his than mine. Oh, Clara ! with him, and 
through him, I should become acceptable to God, and 
useful to my fellow-creatures. Like him I should 
gladden human hearts ; I would sit by the sick-bed of 
the suffering and the languishing ; I would teach little 
children to be g^od — to fix their affections on that 
Eternal Love which embraces them, and all : labour 
would be pleasure to me, and toils light ; care and dis- 
tress I should bear with fortitude— all for his sake^- 
only to receive one word of approbation, one look {rom 
him. The mists of my dream, like life, would vanish. 
I should gain in human worth, 

** Hervey shall not relinquish the path of duty which 
he has chosen. He has chosen it from inclination ; he 
is attached to it To follow him on this path is the 
only lot which I desire — ah, the best, the highest 
Mo rank, no position, is higher than that of being hia 
worthy partner. How lovely to be an adjunct to his 
life ! How gladly would I be only the lamp which 
enlightens his labour — the breeze which refreshes hia 
brow 1 What want could I feel at Harvey's side f He haa 
love and wisdom enough to make a whole world happy ! 
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His borne «y borne— the occupations that are so dear 
to him, and his beloved kin^d, how sweetly will 
they fill up my days! Wretched indeed I should 
deserve to be, if, during such a life, I could feel priva- 
tion — if every morning and evening, hallowed by his 
blessing, did not call forth from my heart the offering 
of unfeigned thanksgiving for the felicity of my lot. 
Thus may my days and years roll on ; dien, whatever 
trials and cares ye may bring, I shall not fear them. 
He will be near me, love me, and show me the way to 
heaven. If he stands by my death-bed, and lightens 
me with his look^ I fear no gloomy thoughts. I shall 
see him, and the God whom he beholds. He will bless 
my grave — ^and I no longer fear its dreariness; with 
him is light, and life ; and with him is heaven. 

" Eternity, infinity ! — I no longer turn dizzy before 
your depths ; I am borne on his wings and sheltered in 
his breast ! 

" Oh, what have I been saying ? — Whither has my 
enchanting dream transported me? — Edla! my high, 
pure Edlal wUt thou rouse me out of it ? — Wilt tnou 
make thy child unhappy 7 — Oh no, Edla ; thou canst 
not, thou wilt not I Clara, Edla knows nothing yet 
of my love ; — I have not ventured to write to her on 
the subject Edla has only known me in weakness ; 
she would not understand me now, nor the strength of 
my feelings. Edla must first become acquainted with 
Hervey's person and character, and the result will be 
that she will love him. Their minds are constituted 
for mutual appreciation. Edla will desire our happi- 
ness — if not! .... Good heavens! my hand trembles 
—my eye grows dim at the thought .... Clara ! I 
feel at times an extreme want of joy and happiness ; an 
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indescribable desire to lead sach a life as I know 1 
ought to lead ; but if the question were only of re- 
nouncing this, if it were merely concerning my own 
happiness, why then I think I could resign myself to 
it, and say with you, — * What does it signify if one 
does suffer ? * But Hervey ! — Uervey I — Hervey loves 
me ! — It is kis happiness, also, which is at stake. My 
heart trembles at the thought of opposition to Edla's 
will; but Edward Hervey I cannot renounce. Al- 
mighty God I guide me, and incline Edla's heart to 
him in whom my life is wrapped up 1 The hour itf 
perhaps, fast approaching — the all-decisive moment of 
— life or death 1 But I cannot give up hope ; at least 
not now while I yet see Hervey : I must hope for a 
life of happiness. Who would not love Edward Hervey ? 
Edla will desire my happiness. 

" I have fulfilled your wishes, Clara ; I have only 
spoken of him and myself — I have not spoken of you 
but to you. Let me, however, express one word ; it 
proceeds from my inmost heart : I feel that you are £ur 
superior to me, and it strengthens my. mind and does 
me good to think of you. Oh, Clara, kind soul 1 should 
I be severely tried— should I be doomed to renounce 
all the joys of life, — then — will you then support me t 
Will you then come to — Nina ? *• 

MORE LETTERS. 

*' Mysterioui is the play of chords 
Dwelling within the human breast." 

Osijxa. 

About the same time that the two young friends were 
corresponding with each other, a friend of Count Louis 
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wrote a letter to him, firom which we will extract the 
following passage : — 

" I should not like to make you uneasy ; but I can* 
not refrain from warning you. Endeavour to return as 
soon as possible : your bride may otherwise be lost to 
you. A certain Edward Henrey, who, before the com- 
mittal of a great crime was called Edward D., threat- 
ens to dispute your claims. I recognised him again, 
though he was much altered ; but you know that my 
eye is pretty sure : besides, I accidentally saw a scar 
on his breast, the cause of which you will no doubt re- 
member as well as I do. At present this Edward Hervey 
is minister of the parish in which the Countess G. 
resides. He lives here, and, strangely enough, nobody 
knows the secret of his former life. He is universally 
beloved, and has great influence in this place ; — they 
say he has been trying to win the heart of Fraulein 
Nina G., and succeeded. Residing at some distance 
from the Countess G., I have only once had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Fraulein Nina and this man together. 
I saw nothing that could have given rise to such ru- 
mours, but yet sufficient to make me advise you to 
hasten your return. There is no familiarity between 
them, but yet a something that looks very much like 
real love. Fr&ulein Nina is as beautiful as Venus, and 
this Edward Hervey is really an uncommonly interest- 
ing man." 

We now know enough of the spark which fell into a 
mine already prepared for an explosion. 

Edla's letters for some time past only contained 
intelligence of the declining powers of her father. 
"His state is one free from pain," she wrote, "his 
temper is milder and better than ever ; but he grows 
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daily more languid,^ his memory is clouded, and bis 
consciousness of present things often extremely faint. 
1 have rented a pretty little villa in the vicinity of the 
city, where he enjoys the fresh air, and receives the 
daily visits of his physician, and I thank God he can 
still have some enjoyment His life is calm and agree- 
able. I lead him into the garden, where he plucks 
oranges from the trees, and is pleased with the sight of 
the beautful fruit ; he smokes his pipe under the shade 
of trees, and regales himself with the salubrity of the 
air; — ^in short, he is happy. He frequently makes 
mention of Nina's name, believes her betrothed to 
Count Louis, and rejoices at it. 

'* No hopes of his recovery are held out to me ; and 
yet I cannot give it up : I still hope against hope. This 
paradisaical climate has been the means of restoring 
and quickening many who were as weak and infirm as 
my father. God's will be done I To render his dajrs 
agreeable, be they many or few, is my dearest duty." 

The thought of ner father's probable decease spread 
a veil of sadness over Nina's souL But Hervey's pre- 
sence, his lively spirits, his attention and care prevented 
her from' abandoning herself to feelings of dejection i 
more than ever he was her all — her law — her gospeL 

Meanwhile summer had advanced ; nature had unr 
folded her glory, the corn-fields ripened, life was in full 
bloom, and our lovers saw each other daily. 

I see, my fair readers, what you expect; I anticipate 
your hopes, — torments of love, and conflicts, pain, 
frenzy, reconciliation, rapture, storm, passion, winding 
up the whole with a little murder, or a clandestine 
marriage .... Honour be to virtue and strength of 
principle ! I have nothing of the kind to communicate. 
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Hervey had no intention of wixming Nina by subtlety 
or stratagem : his object was by straightforward conduct 
to obtain her hand from those who had a right to dis- 
pose of it He knew her heart, he had listened to her 
entreaty ; therefore he would not bind her by any 
pledge in order to relieve his own solitude. He wished 
her to meet her fate without wavering and remorse : 
hence he watched over himself with the severity of an 
anchorite, and over her with the heavenly love of an 
angel. Resolved to venture the utmost to possess her 
he awaited with the greatest impatience the time when 
he might act — the return of Edla and Count Louis, 
Nina, in the mean time, was happy ; and that was 
enough for Hervey. His presence diffused a perpetual 
spring around her, and never did the slightest cloud 
darken these days of happiness. His love and his 
precepts invigorated and elevated her mind, and when 
his ardent feelings were inclined to burst the bonds 
which he had put upon them, he left her, and sought to 
regain his strength and composure of mind by labour 
and toil ; and then he returned to her like a blessing 
from heaven. If at times he could not conceal the 
conflict in his mind, and her tender, inquiring look 
sought to read his, he would say, " Nina, you know 
why !" She knew the reason, she extended her hand 
to him, and they understood each other. 

The Countess, entirely occupied with the Colonel, 
obstinately closed her eyes to what could not pass un- 
noticed by her — the connection between Hervey and 
Nina. Her motive for this was to gain indulgence for 
herself; perhaps also she perceived, not unwillingly, 
a difficulty springing up in the way of Edla's plans. 
The coldness and estrangement which she had dways 
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felt towards Edla degenerated by degrees into actual 
hatred. Let us see the way in which tliis was mani- 
fested. 

The Countess felt conscious in her own mind that 
Edla, since the scenes at Ramlosa, had no longer any 
respect for her. Edla, without asking her advice, had 
arranged Nina's betrothal with Count Louis, and had, 
since tlie President's illness, treated her, both verbally 
and by letter, with coldness. The Countess well knew 
that she deserved nothing better; but that did not 
hinder her from privately cherishing bitter feelings 
towards Edla. This spirit was only increased by the 
following circumstance. 

The world is like an individual ; it falls into ecstasies 
about something, exalts and extols it, and then grows 
tired of it ; it turns away, ay, even turns against it, 
and frequently condemns what before it has so highly 
exalted. Thus great names frequently rise and fall in 
political as well as civil society. Often the fall is 
merited ; often it is not. Happy the man who sees 
himself reflected in the eye of a faithful friend ! — The 
Countess G. had once been the decided favourite of the 
great coterie, which in Sweden is composed of almost 
all educated people from north to south. About that 
period, Edla was never spoken of without being desig- 
nated the ugliest and most tedious person upon earth. 
Now the star of the Countess was descending, while 
Edla's had long since been rising, and had now attained 
to its zenith. Swedish travellers who had visited the 
President in Nizza, could not expatiate sufficiently on 
Edla's self-denying tenderness, nor adequately eulogise 
the prudence which she manifested in the fostering 
care of her sick and irritable parents Edla's conduct 
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graaually became the general topic of conyenation, 
and was lauded and commended in opposition to that 
of the Countess. They gave Edla the appellation of 
"Antigone," and in addition to her filial virtues ap- 
plauded the high degree of her intellectual culture, 
her modesty, the excellence and the purity of her 
character. The correspondents of the Countess — by 
no means few in number — were untiring in their per- 
petual encomiums on Edla Antigone, frequently accom- 
panied by hints by no means difficult to unriddle, at 
the part which the Countess, as the wife of the Presi- 
dent, was now playing in contrast to his daughter. 
Some passing reports respecting the handsome Her- 
culean Colonel afforded a point to the allusions of 
the correspondents which the Countess felt in all its 
acuteness. She avenged herself by a manifest hatred 
of Edla, and by representing her as a proud and 
domineering creature who wanted to triumph over her. 

The Colonel went on a journey for a short time, and 
during his absence the Countess seemed again to evince 
some of her former attention towards Nina. But even 
at the very basis of her apparent tenderness there lay 
selfishness ; her motive being, as it were, to grace her 
character by the garb of affection towards the object of 
her preference. She had long since been envious of 
the admiration which Nina cherished for Edla ; and 
now that she anticipated her speedy return, she began 
to labour to alienate a heart so dear to Edla. She 
would frequently talk to Nina about Edla in terms of 
vaunting commendation with the secret design of cool • 
ing Nina's attachment towards her. 

" She is a most extraordinary being I '* she would 
sometimes say ; " so energetic, so calm, so firm ! Happy 
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is she who has not to combat against a weak and 
yielding heart" 

And at another time : " Edla belongs rather to heaven 
than earth. Her wants are none of those things which 
constitute the happiness of other people. She is suf- 
ficient to herself." 

"And again: "Edla loves mankind at large; man 
as an individual is nothing to her. She would at all 
times be ready to sacrifice the welfare of an individual 
to what she considers the welfare of the community at 
large." 

"Edla ought to have been king or prime- minister," 
she would sometimes say, " for she is possessed of a 
strong and determined will ; she scruples at no sacrifice 
for the accomplishment of any great scheme. There 
is something of the spirit of Charles XJ. in Edla." 

By and bye the Countess began to express her dis- 
like for Count Louis, and her surprise at Edla's great 
attachment to him, and a slightly betrayed suspicion 
that perhaps a tenderer sentiment rendered Edla blind 
to the Count's defects ; and then she would cast a look 
of pity at Nina. 

In Nina's present position, and in her suspense be- 
tween hope and fear, the remarks of the Countess could 
not be altogether without effect ; — besides, they fre- 
quently bordered on truth, and thus insidiously conveyed 
their poison into Nina's feelings. Ah 1 it is difficult to 
resist the effect of reiterated remarks, which penetrate 
the mind as imperceptibly, hut effectually, as a perpetual 
dropping does the hardest stone. Nina's sentiments 
for Edla received more and more an admixture of fear 
^her image was blended and identified with that ot 
Count Louis— «n irresistible power drew away her 
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soul, which attached itself more and more oordially and 
strongly to the mild, vigorous, and affectionate Hervey I 
On the side of £dla and Louis, life appeared so cold, 
so joyless, so flat On Hervey's — ^ah 1 there was life 
itself, warm sunny life, full of love and joy. Unawares 
to herself Nina's will came into opposition to Edla's ; 
she fancied herself submissive when in fact she was no 
longer so. 

The summer was unusually hot and dry : it was now 
the beginning of August The Countess, who studied 
in every way to render herself popular, and wished by 
all means to be missed and lamented as a joy- diffusing 
divinity, — when she departed in the autumn, had re- 
solved on giving the people on her estate, and in the 
neighbourhood, a highly originsl harvest feast She 
proposed at the same time to have Sunday dances for 
the country folks ; and for that express purpose had a 
beautiful rotunda erected on a plain not far from the 
river Uma, the upper story of which contained a spa- 
cious dancing saloon, and the ground-floor several 
neat apartments to live in. This light and pleasant 
edifice was encircled by young birch-trees which im-^ 
parted shade to it Thither the Countess removed with 
Nina a short time before the festival — partly, as she 
said, to make the necessary preparations, and partly 
because of the coolness which they sought for in vain 
on the unsheltered height where the mansion stood. 
The County might have some other plan in petto, but 
of that we will not now speak. 

Every thing wss in readiness for the rural festival^ 
every thing seemed promising to render it a brilliant 
one, when the post brought tidings of death, and di>^ 
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appointed all hopes of its celebration. Two letters 
from Ed)a arrived at the same time ; no communication 
had been received from her for a month past ; — the one 
of earlier date contained the announcement of the Pre- 
ddent's death. **He has fallen asleep in peace,*' 
wrote Edia, "without pain or bitter foretaste of his 
dissolution. I do not believe that it is possible to ex- 
perience an easier death ; and I thank God for his 
peaceful departure. A few hours before his death he 
partook of some fruit with evident enjoyment He was 
kind and pleasant towards all until his last moment, 
and in the full possession of consciousness before hia 
decease. He commissioned me with his tender greet^ 
ings to all those who were near and dear to him. For 
Miua I have an especial message, which I intend to 
deliver in person. I have had indescribable consola* 
tion in sharing the care of my father's last days with 
Count Louis : for his truly filial attention my father 
thanked him in these words, — * Nina will repay you^* 
may she be to you all that I wish.' 

The second letter was written fourteen days later; 
in it Edla spoke of the interment of her fiither, and o 
her own speedy return to her father-land. 

'' I long," wrote she, " to see the dear old hills again ; 
—I long to see my Nina, and to unite her to the man 
who is worthy of her. I shall not return alone : I shall 
be followed by Count Louis." 

In a postscript she added a few words respecting 
herself. 

"During the long nights," wrote she, "watching 
beside the fiick-bed of my father, I have arranged the 
plan of a little work, the materials for which have long 
*ince been collected in my mind ; it is on intellectual 
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education, with reference to my own sex. The tenets 
of the same are the results of my own experience, my 
own sufferings ; and hence only 1 venture to hope, that 
among the number of books published on the subject, 
mine may still contain something to recommend it. I 
have forwarded a prospectus to Professor A., who will 
give me his opinion how far the work is calculated to 
answer its design." 

From some reflections carelessly tlirown together at 
the conclusion of this postscript, and evidently pro- 
ceeding from depth of feeling, we will merely extract 
the following : — 

''The (avlt at present is not our want of thinking; 
but the point in question is to emerge from the depth 
of subtile investigation and obscurity of thought to the 
attainment of simple and clear truth ....'* 

"A thousand inconveniences, a thousand painful 
feelings corrode and fret the mind, when we go about 
in the world like one groping in the dark . . . ." 

'* A sensation of indescribable satisfaction and sweet 
repose takes possession of tliat mind which has clear 
views oi its own inward state, and of all outward objects. 
To exercise justice — ^what can be more God -like ? To 
learn to appreciate and to protect every talent, every gift 
~~what manifold interest, what abundance of pure enjoy- 
ment does not this afford us ! — ^what mighty means for 
the improvement of mankind ! Hence there arises the 
evident necessity of a clear understanding in all things, 
not merely superficial, but deep and radical. We must 
learn to recognise what is particular in what is general 
— the general in the particular. Then the world 
will set itself in order, and the mind be filled with 
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worthy thoughts ; — then life will be enriched and en- 
nobled." • • • • • 
• • • » • • 
** The worldly rich may live for their pleasures — if 
only they are so mana«j;ed as to be subservient to the 
general welfare. Let them cherish science, art, and 
literature ; let ready and useful knowledge form true 
judges and true lovers of art, and soon a view of higher 
life would circulate through all grades of society. The 
ken of the inquirers, no longer clouded by earthly cares, 
would be enabled to rise unobstructed to the source of 
Eternal Wisdom, and interpret His laws to mankind. 
The labour of the industrious classes would in a greater 
measure tend to furnish with the comforts of life the 
intellectual capitalists who enlighten and improve 
, their condition. Idle luxury would disappear in pro- 
portion as a greater number of real necessitiet found 
gratification. Me thinks 1 feel the breath of a purified 
humanity, of an increased freedom of thought, of a 
fresher life and growing contentment which would 
thereby benefit human society, — and whence ? — From 
the pleasures and money of the rich ! — ^and who indeed 
would enjoy greater blessings therefrom than even the 
so-called fortunate ones on earth — who are still in many 
cases the poorest of her children. Surely by such en- 
nobling pleasures they might themselves reap abundant 
satisfaction in their own breast, and effect an infinite 
amount of good I They are well disposed — ^and they 
give feasts and alms 1 " * * • 
• • • • • 

** There are those whom, for the sake of their own 
kappiness, I would persuade more than all others f 
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seek that knowledgpe of life and things which improves 
the heart and enlightens the judgment. I will here 
speak of the * solitary.' 

" I myself have been solitary for a time, and found 
peace in the path to which I now direct others ; more 
than peace — the purest joy and interest in life, which 
renders every hour replete with satisfaction. In the 
solitary retirement of my little chamber, and alone with 
my books, I have had hours of rich enjoyment, not to 
be surpassed by any kind of happiness — and yet I am 
not a genius, I say it with joy ; for I know that it is 
not any particular and extraordinary gift that consti- 
tutes my happiness. Most men may, if they will, be 
happy and contented as I am. IVly youth is past, — 
and yet it is only now that I feel my heart to be really 
young, — life to me is infinitely rich and inexhaustible 
in its resources, and from my inmost heart I say, * It is 
delightful, glorious to live.* " ' 

Silently and aflfectionately Nina wept for her father, 
but this long-expected sorrow was not bitter. A deeper 
anguish, mingled with fear, took liold of Nina's mind 
after the receipt of these letters. 

Edia returned full of thoughts and plans which were 
partly foreign, and partly opposed to Nina's happiness. 
Nina so full of love, so full of desire for that happiness 
to which Edla was a stranger, had now only fear of 
Edia's heaven. She desired the return of her sister, 
and yet trembled at it ; for she had a power over Nina's 
soul which no fear or doubt of Edla's tenderness could 
remove. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

*' There wafts through human life 
A sayour of the tomb." — Tsgiiea. 

Edia was expected; but it was not known when she 
would arrive. Hervey's apparent composure, and her 
love for him, sustained Nina's strength. She felt more 
and more deeply that she could venture all for him— 
but not to renounce him. 

One evening there was a little party assembled at 
the Countess's. Tlie neighbours expressed their ad- 
miration of the beauty of the pleasure-house ; drank 
lemonade ; sate on the benches in the shade of the 
birches ; quietly discussed politics ; and found them- 
selves altogether very comfortable. Edward Hervey 
alone was not himself that evening. He was silent ; 
and paced up and down, with apparent disquietude. He 
broke off the conversation — which now and then one 
of the guests seemed desirous to maintain with him— 
with some Impatience, and a gloomy shade lay over his 
countenance, usually so friendly and serene. At length 
he himself commenced a conversation with a corpulent, 
happy-looking gentleman, by saying, somewhat ab« 
ruptly, — 

** Do you believe in presentiments ? " 

" I confess that I cannot do otherwise than believe 
in them ; and dreams, too, after what occurred to me— 
or rather to my wife." 

** Well, what was that ? '* 

'* Last summer — let me see — ^no, the summer before 
last, — my wife dreamed one night that three of our 
best cows got the spleen, and died. She told me her 
dream ; it was one Wednesday morning, — no, it was 
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Thursday morning. On the Saturday evening, in the 
same week, the three cows did actually die of the dis- 
temper I What say you to that, my dear fellow t " 

" I believe," said one of the company, who had 
heard Hervey's question, that we have had too many 
proofii of the truth of presentiments and dreams to 
doubt them altogether. As an instance in point, we 
have the well-known fiict of Henry IV., who, a short 
time before his death, heard a perpetual knell, which 
filled him with anxiety. The apparition which Brutus 
saw before the battle of Philippi, Napoleon's warn- 
ing in Egypt, and many similar instances, appear to me 
to belong to the family of presentiments, whose origin 
is as inexplicable as their existence is undeniable.'* 

*' 1, for my part," said the Countess, " have passed 
through life without the slightest acquaintance with 
presentiments. But I have seen their effect in a very 
awful manner, on persons in my own family. One at 
my near relatives, a lively and amiable young lady, 
blessed with the best of husbands, was, a year after her 
marriage, possessed with a melancholy ptesentiment of 
some impending misfortune, without being able to give 
any reason for it, or having any idea what had given 
rise to it. In vain both she and her friends endeavoured 
to overcome this feeling by reason or by amusements ; it 
haunted her every where. It spread its sombre veil 
over the brightest day and the most lovely scenes of 
nature ; in the most lively music she heard but plain- 
tive tones ; even the voice of joy and laughter sounded 
like a dirge to her ear. In despair at her sad state of 
mind, and in the hope of restoring her spirits by the 
society of friends and change of scene, her husband 
undertook a journey with her to some beloved relatives. 
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His hopes appeared to be realised ; she thanked him 
with redoubled tenderness for his affectionate care and 
assiduity. Every one endeavoured to cheer and 
enliven her. In the midst of these kind and delightful 
people, her dark forebodings were at length obliged 
to depart The newly-married pair passed several 
weeks, during the Christmas and new year's festivities, 
in the cheerful and amiable society of their friends in 
the country, and the mental and physical state of the 
young Rosina were evidently improved. All anxious 
presentiments appeared to have vanished. One day 
Rosina, in company with her husband, crossed the 
frozen lake, on a visit to some neighbours, with whom 
they dined and supped. In the evening they purposed 
to return home by moonlight A short time before 
their departure Rosina was alone for a moment, when 
she heard indescribably charming music, in front of 
her window. She listened, with fixed attention, and 
distinctly heard a funeral chant Trembling, she 
approached the window, and drew up the blind. A 
lovely child stood without, irradiated by the light of 
the winter evening, and sung in a sweet but melan- 
choly tone. On her appearing at the window it 
vanished ; the radiant vision became extinct, and the 
tones died away in sighs. Seized with terror, and 
again possessed with the awful presentiment, Rosina, 
with a countenance pale as death, hastened to her 
husband, and told him about the apparition, aud her 
fears ; she conjured him not to venture abroad that 
night The friendly hosts united their entreaties with 
those of Rosina ; but in vain. Deeply troubled at the 
return of her mental disease, and resolved this time to 
oppose manly determination to these spectre-like in- 
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fluences, Rosina's husband persisted in his purpose to 
proceed home that night For the first time he was 
deaf to her entreaties and tears. He conducted her to 
the carriaj^e, seated himself by the side of her, and 
pressed her firmly to his breast Submissively she 
leant against it, and mournfully said ' Farewell i fare- 
well ! ' to those who surrounded the carriage ; and in 
the arms of her husband she silently awaited the coming 
inauspicious events. 

** Dense clouds spread over the sky and obscured the 
moon. The coachman was not sober, and, unfortunately, 
no one had observed it A lantern they had taken with 
them was soon extinguished by the wind. Within the 
closed carriage all was dark and still ; but the horses 
sprang gaily along on the frozen lake, and their bells 
jingled merrily. But suddenly their sound ceased,-— 
the ice crashed, the windows were broken to pieces, 
the water rushed in, the carnage sank through an 
opening in the ice. Their struggle was but short ; in 
a few minutes all were buried beneath the ice. The 
unhappy pair were afterwards found clasped in each 
other's arms. Death seemed only to have riveted them 
more closely together.*' 

Nina's tears flowed. '* That was not a bitter death," 
said she, in a low tone of voice, '* and need not have 
been foretold by such sad presentiments." 

Hervey gazed at her with an indeBcribable look. 

The company was silent for a moment, for the nar- 
rative of the Countess had produced a somewhat 
depressing effect on their spirits ; but soon they began 
again to relate other experiences of this kind which 
had happened to themselves or other people. 

<* I am very intimately acquainted with a family,'* 
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taid one, ''in which a nocturnal apparition always 
fioretokened to the father the death of some memher of 
the family.'* 

** But by belief in apparitions, warnings, and funeral 
chants/' remarked one of the gentlemen, with warmth, 
" we give full and free admission to every species of 
superstition, and the most absurd fancies. I am per- 
suaded that no one ever had a stronger presentiment 
than I had, when a boy, of being devoured by a lion t 
and yet here I stand without ever having seen a lien, 
except in an engraving ; and I hope to be permitted 
to die in peace on my bed. My sister, again, who had 
read Mrs. Radcliff's novels, had a presentiment that 
she should be carried off by some captain of banditti, 
and become Sultana of Turkey. But she has now 
attained her fiftieth year, and no lover has yet made 
bis appearance. But, putting all jest aside, I do 
believe we may confidently assert that out of twenty 
remarkable presentiments and dreams, one or two only 
are realised, and these may be accounted for on rational 
grounds. Our thoughts and feelings, for instance, have 
long been occupied with some particular subject ; the 
powers of imagination become heated and coi^ure up 
apparitions ; in our changeful world it is no difficult 
matter to light on some events according with these 
presentiments And the imagination, which called them 
forth, applies them to reality. A great number of 
presentiments also are only first noticed when the event 
has taken place." 

*' Granting that," replied Henrey, << there still re- 
mains much that cannot be explained. Experience^ 
confirmed throughout by history, shows that there is an 
obscure, mystical side of human existence, which. 
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apparently, follows no definite laws, but which at the 
same time intimates that man is surrounded by spiri- 
tual existences, possessed of a certain power to operate 
upon his life. Impossible as it is to us to explain 
these phenomena, it is equally impossible to deny their 
reality. Probably they form a necessary link in the 
wise arrangement of things, which we shall not be able 
fiiUy and completely to understand till our transition 
into another world. Our kind and Heavenly Father 
would have spared us the anguish which such inex- 
plicable impressions at times occasion, had His laws of 
eternal order permitted it." 

There was such an expression of dejection in the 
tone with which Hervey spoke, that Nina's eye rested 
upon him with the deepest tenderness and solicitude. 

With well-bred air and contemptuous tone, Herr N. 
said, " I thought that the time for believing in ghosts 
and apparitions was gone by ; and I confess, my dear 
pastor, that I thought you had had more common 



sense." 



Hervey smiled : he smiled as, methinks, the angels 
would at us for our fancied wisdom. Nina's beautiful and 
affectionate eye had met his, and involuntarily produced 
a radiance in it. Turning to his neighbour, he said^ 
pleasantly,— 

** It would be unwise to suffer such gloomy sugges- 
tions to exercise any power over us ; nor are we left 
without an antidote. The sun in the firmament and 
the eye of man beam with beauty and kindness. What 
are the shadows which they could not dispel ? " 

At this moment a letter was delivered to Hervey, 
which, stepping aside, he quickly opened. Absorbed 
in thought, Nina walked down to the river, which rolled 
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its troubled waves along wiUi unusual rapidity. Here 
Harvey sought her. Intense excitement and disquie- 
tude were strongly depicted in his countenance. 

" I must leave you," said he ; "I must take a jour- 
ney," as he put a letter into her hand, which contained 
the following lines, written by a trembling hand : — 

** If you would alleviate the pangs of conscience of a 
dying man, and witness the disclosure of an important 
secret, set out instantly to W. At the inn there inquire 
for a man of the name of Erik B. ; he will conduct you 
to him who is the writer of these lines. But travel day 
and night, for 1 am weak, and my hours among the 
living are numbered." 

Nina grew pale, and returning the letter, said, ** You 
must hence — ^away, away, quickly I Oh, the unhappy 
one I " 

A vivid hope that the secret hinted at might con- 
cern himself, and remove the fetters from his life, shot 
into Hervey's mind ; but the joy of this anticipation 
was at that moment countervailed by the thought of 
leaving Nina. The writer dwelt in a remote part of 
another province. Hervey's absence would last several 
days. Edla might return in the interim • • • . Count 
Louis .... Nina would be alone with them. The 
thought was intolerable ; he could not conceal his dis- 
tress and the deep agitation of his mind. Nina now 
acted the part of a consoling and cheering friend ; but 
he did not listen to her long ; he went away, came 
back, seemed anxious to speak, and was silent Once 
he seized her hand hastily, and exclaimed, " Promise 
me .... promise me .... Nol " he interrupted 
himself, "no, no promise!" He came back again, 
and contemplated her with unspeakable affection. 
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" No ! " said he, slowly and emphatically, " I cannot, I 
will not lose you ! " He took her hand in his, bowed 
himself over her, and Nina felt his burning tears. 

Nina wept also, but she found words wherewith to 
comfort and to strengthen him. 

" What will be able to separate us ? " said she, with 
a tone of such intense affection as seemed able to pene- 
trate the veil of the future. " Am I not at liberty to 
speak and to act ? Believe me, Edla cannot, will not 
separate us. Ah, Edward ! you are more to me than 
she is — more than the whole world. Since I have 
known you, I am no longer weak ; I have strength to 
withstand much ; yes, I feel it — even the will of Edla. 
But Edla will perceive and feel that for me there is no 
life, no joy on earth, no bliss in heaven, without you. 
Edward, I shall entreat her .... ah, I feel I shall 
succeed in gaining her consent ; she will not separate 
me from you." 

Such was the tenour of Nina's long and cordial ad- 
dress. Hervey listened to her, gazed at her; his heart 
burned within him with an ardent desire to press her 
to his bosom, to call her — bride. He would, as it were, 
thereby exorcise the gloomy misgivings from his breast 
which spoke of separation, and bind her to himself for 
erer. Glowing with love and pain he approached her; 
when he perceived anxiety depicted on her countenance 
. . . . for a moment he became unjust : *'Nina?" in- 
quired he, with a burning glance. 

" Beloved I " calmly replied the pale form arrayed in 
deep mourning, ** it is in your power to make me happy 
— or miserable. Behold the waves at my feet — plunge 
me into their depth ; I will be still, and not complain, 
— I should start less at that, than that you should prove 
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yourself unmindful of my entreaty and your pledge. 
Edward, rather kill me. Ah, at your hand death would 
be sweet ! " 

These words and tones hushed the storm in Hervey's 
breast, lie bent his knee before the object of his 
dearest affection ; he pressed her hand to his burning 
brow. "Nina, forgive me," said he, with quivering 
voice ; " but remember that my life's weal or woe is in 
your hands 1 " Saying this, he- tore himself away from 
her, and disappeared. 

Trembling, Nina sank down between the rocks on 
the banks of the river. She had never yet seen Hervey 
so violent and excited. Tears, words of love, prayers 
for him at length quieted her mind. Her whole soul 
was but one thought, one feeling for him. 

A short time after this separation, Nina spent a day 
with Hervey's mother. She longed to derive peace 
and strength from the good and wise old lady, and to 
hear Mary talk about her brother. Hervey's mother 
received Nina with open arms, and pressed her tenderly 
to her bosom. For the first time, she spoke to Nina 
about her son's and her own hopes. She was too proud 
of her son to feel proud of the high birth of his beloved. 
To her it was a thing so natural, so necessary for people 
to love him, and to esteem themselves happy in being 
connected with him ; but she manifested such heartfelt 
desire for his happiness, such maternal tenderness for 
Nina, that Nina's heart was penetrated by it, and in- 
voluntarily opened to sweet feelings and bright hopes* 
Mary was happy and delighted, and set before her the 
best that the house afforded, — which, thanks to her 
clever management, was not little. Nina sang divinely, 
and extorted tears from her auditors. What warm, 
igh, noble encomiums were paid to Hervey. Nina 
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listened to them with eagerness and rapturous feelings. 
This day was happy and serene, as days spent in the 
society of good and intelligent people who share one 
deep and common interest, always are. 

Toward evening, Mary escorted Nina home. The 
sky was cloudy and the air heavy, but the two friends 
did not observe it Nina, on the way, sang little airs 
to Mary, which delighted the latter. Mary entwined a 
wreath of forget-me-nots for Nina, who looked enchant- 
ing with the glory of their celestial blue around her 
Madonna countenance. On arriving at " Nina's Re- 
treat," Mary, after a tender, sisterly embrace, left her 
and returned home. Nina stood at the mirror- fountain 
and viewed herself therein- Her countenance looked 
forth so heavenly from beneath the blue-wreathed crown, 
and with the light foliage of the surrounding rose- 
hedge. She thought herself beautiful, and rejoiced at 
it ; for her beauty was for Hervey ; with it, with all 
that she possessed, charms, gifts of fortune, and educa- 
tion, she would entwine herself like a flower-tendril 
around his existence. At this moment, Nina's mind was 
filled only with promises of happiness and the image of 
her beloved. 

Suddenly Nina felt herself gently and tenderly em- 
braced; she looked round — she was in the arms of 
Edla. A shudder ran through Nina ; she felt as it were 
the embrace of her fate, and in her deep mourning 
attire Edla's countenance appeared more pallid and 
harsh than usual. But no feelings of harshness now 
occupied a place in her heart; she had never been 
more tenderly affecied; and soon Nina lay with tears 
and child-like devotion on her sister's breast. After 
the efifusion of feeling, Edla drew back, and contemp- 
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lated Nina with joyliil anuaement Nina's beauty had 
attained its full development and was enchanting. She 
was no longer the pale, feeUe maiden, ready appa- 
rently, to be annihilated by a single breath; but a 
blooming Hebe full of life and health. Tears of joy 
bedewed the eyes of Edla, and she again clasped her 
beloved sister to her breast. Nina's silence, her tears, 
her tenderness, evidently mingled with fear, troubled 
Edla, but she did not allow this to be perceived. 
Quietly she seated herself on the turf seat beside Nina, 
and spoke to her of her fiither, of his last days, and 
in a manner well calculated to hush Ninth's agitated 
feelings. Herein she indeed succeeded ; for nothing is 
so capable of stilling the uneasy throbbing of the 
human heart for earthly happiness or s<mtow as the 
thought of the hour when all will cease, and every thing 
around us be transformed. There was also in Edla's 
voice and demeanour a more than usual mildness, which 
had a happy influence on Nina, involuntarily she 
derived hope for the future, her bosom heaved, and 
she breathed more freely. 

" And now," Edla concluded, ** I have a request to 
make. Come with me, follow me to my room and 
stay with me. I have a great deal to tell you, and 1 
expect a vist this evening— -chiefly intended for you, 
and which you will have anticipated. Nina, Count 
Louis follows my steps. A year has now elapsed since 
last you saw each other. Nina, I am the bearer of 
your father's blessing upon your approaching union. 
During the lucid hours he was favoured with before 
his death, he scarcely spoke of any thing except your 
alliance with Louis, and sent his darling the prayer 
t make the noblest of men happy. Come, Nina, 
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our mother will not now refuse my desire to have 
you exclusively under my control, — come, that 1 
may lay your hand in that of the most honourable of 
men.** 

Nina was wont to let Edla read her mind ; m this 
decisive moment she could not, without dissimulation, 
close it against her. Prudence would have counselled 
her to defer, if possible, the dreaded meeting and delay 
confession: but the surprise of the moment, the 
natural simplicity of Nina's mind, the habit of confi- 
dence, and her natural candour towards Edia, accele- 
rated the explanation. With pale lips, and a tremor 
which ran through her whole frame, Nina faltered: 

" Edla! .... Edla! .... I cannot .... cannot 
follow you now ! " 

Edla also turned pale, and laid her hand upon her 
breast as if seized by a violent pain ; but she collected 
herself, and said with an almost entreating voice of 
tenderness: ** And why not now? Ah, for this now I 
have waited so long, and with such impatience. I have 
so rejoiced in anticipation of this now, when I should 
again behold my Nina, the child of my heart, when I 
should see her follow me contentedly, and cheerfully 
obey the last request of her father. Why not now ? " 

"Edla, Edla! do not talk to me to!** entreated 
Nina, deeply agitated. 

''And why not sof** asked Rdla, with increasing 
gravity. " What mean these exclamations, these tears 
of violent excitement ? Nina, what are you doing ? ** 

" Edla I let me lie here at your knees. Oh, let me 
open my whole heart to you ! " implored Nina, smking 
to her sister's feet, and burying her face in her haudst* 
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'*Ed]a, do not look so stern! my sister, my foster- 
mother ! " 

"Well then?** said Edla, interrupting her with a 
motion of impatience. 

" Well, now then, Edla 1 I cannot see Count Louis 
again without avowing to him and you .... that I 
never can be his .... that the affections of my whole 
heart and soul are bestowed on another ! '* 

Edla turned away her face. With deep-felt pain she 
said : '* It appears then that the report which reached 
my ears, but to which T refused to give credence, and 
Nina shunned to disclose to her sister, is true. Nina, 
Nina! think of Don Juan! ** 

Nina rose up. Meekly, but with self-respect and 
glowing cheeks, she said : 

" I mil think of him, Edla ; but only to abhor both 
him and the weak creature I formerly was ; I will think 
of him, but the more heartily to admire and love 
Edward Hervey.** 

" Edward Hervey ! '* exclaimed Edla, almost with 
an expression of horror. ** Edward Hervey, then, is 
his name. That true — also ! Oh, heaven ! unhappy, 
dehided Nina I " 

Nina contemplated her sister with calm self-com- 
posure. 

"Nina!" continued Edla, "were T to tell you that 
ehe man whom you love is not worthy of your affection 
— that he has deceived you — that his agreeable exterior 
conceals a false heart, and his kindness voluptuous 
passions — that he has acted the part of a base traitor 
towards his friend and benefactor — that he eloped with 
the sister of bis friend — that he was the cause of her 
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death — that he has violated the most sacred duties, — 
would you, after all this, still love him, Nina ?" 

"Edlal" replied Nina, calmly, " I know that there 
is a gloomy mystery impending over his life ; I i<now 
that he has heen suspected of things of which he is 
not guilty. The day will come when he will justify 
himself; and should he not be able to do so — still he is 
innocent ; I know that he is ! " 

** And if I should be able to procure a witness to 
testify the truth of my words — if Count Louis should 
prove to be the very friend whom he deceived, whose 
sister he seduced . . . ." 

** Still I would not believe him, nor any man who 
spoke evil of Edward Hervey. I would pledge my life 
for his innocence 1 " 

Edla observed Nina's highly excited state of mind ; 
and, controlling herself, she took her sister's hand and 
drew her gently to her side on the turf seat. 

*' Listen to me calmly and patiently, Nina ! " en- 
treated she, " and let your better feelings and under- 
standing judge between us. That your union with 
Count Louis has long been my darling wish, I readily 
confess ; — I have known him from his youth, and have 
ever found him noble, upright, and ready for every 
good work. He appeared to me a man in all respects 
the most suitable for your stay and guide, and you 
made to beautify his life, and to temper the harshness 
of his character. I saw you passing through life vir- 
tuous and happy. Ahl I saw more I — Oh, Nina! I 
dreamed so sweetly 1 — I saw Count Louis made gentle 
and happy by you — diffuse his beneficent influence 
far around him. I saw — oh, it was a delightful vision ! 
— through your united efforts, many a talent awai^ened, 
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many a light spring up, that would prove a blessing to 
our father-land. I saw true worth advanced, and the 
happiness of mankind established on a firm basis. I 
heard the voices of many pronounce blessings upon 
you ; and I fancied I saw the favour of heaven crow« 
your beloved head wiih glory. Tell me, Nina, has 
such a life, such a benevolent sphere of operation, no 
value in your estimation ? — Is the time gone by when 
your heart glowed with such aspirations? — Is your 
own circumscribed happiness dearer to you than the 
welfare of many ? " 

" Oh no, no ! '* replied Nina, with tears. " But, 
Edla . . . ." 

** Listen to me yet," said Edla, interrupting her ; 
** a few words more and then I will hear what you have 
to say. Nina ! with those thoughts — this dear long- 
cherished hope, I come back to you ; Count Louis has 
still greater claims for the fulfilment of th.e promise 
given to him ; your father's last request, and his bless- 
ing on your union, — and you, Nina, refuse to comply I 
All these reasons have no weight with you : your affec* 
tions are fixed on another ! Your own happiness, or 
the gratification of your wishes, are all in all with you ; 
every thing else — ^nothing. Nina! if I had only to 
relinquish my own, my dearest wishes ; the joy, the 
hope of my life, for your happiness, and this happi- 
ness were founded on a solid basis ; if the man whom 
you love were worthy of your affection, — I should not 
inquire whether his station in life were one of obscurity 
or poverty, or his sphere of action limited ; whether he 
would conceal in a cottage that flower at whose sweet- 
ness I so rejoiced, — for I thought it would prove a 
blessing for many, — yes, Nina ; the dearest hope of my 
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heart — ^yea, my very life, I could sacrifice for your 
happiness, your real happiness 1 But the man whom 
you love is unworthy . . . ." 

"He is not!" exclaimed Nina, with great excite- 
ment. " Edla, see him, hear him, become acquainted 
with him, before you pass judgfment on him and 
me! Witness his works of faith, and labour of love! 
Listen to the opinions of all the country respecting his 
character ! You will hear him called an angel. Ah, 
Edla 1 my spirit was so weak, my life of so little value, 
when first I became acquainted with him. He has im- 
parted strength, and joy, and energy to me ; through 
him I have learnt to love all that is good and excellent 
more warmly ; through him I have acquired strength 
to will and to do what is good. All that you, £dia, 
have taught me to admire and to love, that I do admire 
and love in him. Part us not, Edla ! — My father, had 
he known Hervey, would not have separated us. Be- 
come acquainted with him and you will love him, and 
be inspired with confidence in him No sacred vows, 
as yet, bind us together : you alone shall decide our 
destinies. Such was my will, and such no less was 
his. But do not part us, Edla ; I could not bear it,— ^ 
sever not the flower from its stem, its root ; — disunited 
from him my life would dwindle away. Count Louis ! be 
not deceived, Edla ! — he ! — united to him, I never could 
have fulfilled your expectations. Without love, with- 
out happiness, 1 should only have dreamed on through 
my subsequent life, powerless and joyless. Hervey 
possesses my strength, my life. Edla, hear me ! let 
my entreaties move you. Oh! suffer me to prevail 
with you ! — separate us not, or I shall say, ' why did 
you interpose between me and death, when in my in- 
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fant years he would have taken me away ' ? For then I 
should never have known the weariness of existence, 
nor the heaven of love and life ; I should have had no 
conflict of mind, no yearning of soul, nor now stood a 
supplicant before you, imploring for happiness. Oh ! 
if you would not extinguish for ever the light of earth 
which you have caused to arise on me in darkness ; if 
you would not for ever chill the breast you warmed on 
yours, then give me life anew ! Edla ! give it me a 
second time— condemn not my love — bless him whom 
I love, and — sever us not ! You say that he has vio- 
lated sacred duties : calumny may asperse him. Edla ! 
it is possible that he may never be able to free himself 
from the shadow which a cruel destiny has cast over his 
unspotted life — he himself has prepared me for it. 
Should it be so — what then, Edla ? God, verily, is the 
searcher of hearts, and our life on earth is but of 
short duration. I will share his fate ; I will bear his 
reproach if it should cleave to him through life. Life, 
death, care, deprivation, all these things would 1 cheer- 
fully endure by his side. A. higher power has united 
our souls for ever. Edla ! — sever us not I " 

Edla's tears flowed. " Such boundless aflection/' 
said she, as if to herself, " and all for a deceiver ! *' 

" He is no deceiver! " protested Nina, with the most 
heart-felt conviction. " As I believe in God's eternal 
goodness and truth, so do I believe in Hervey*s. If 
he is guilty in your eyes, then I am guilty also : you 
cannot reject him without at the same time rejecting 
me. Edla, am I so fallen in your estimation that you 
have no longer any faith, any confidence in me ? Edla, 
take roe as the pledge of his innocence." 

Edla turned away her face, and covered her eyes 
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with her hand» while, deeply pained, she said, — " I 
believe you not, pitiable one ! you love an unworthy 
man.'* 

Nothing but injustice towards Hervey could have 
stirred up Nina*s mind to actual rebellion. Her heart 
now revolted and turned away from Edla. With passive 
despair, bearing externally the semblance of composite, 
she said, — 

" It appears, then, you despise me, you reject me ? 
Well then, I will support myself on a breast that will 
not do so. Edla, I now perceive what I have always 
suspected, that you never loved me ; and that it will 
be possible for me in future to live without your re- 
spect" She rose to go.. 

With passionate vehemence, which Nina witnessed 
for the first time, Edla exclaimed, — " You neither know 
what you are saying or doing ! — Passion blinds you-— 
I must save you against your will. Follow me ! " 

Edla seized Nina's hand with that commanding look 
and assured bearing which formerly had so much 
power over her : even now she felt herself incapable of 
resistance. A shudder ran through her whole frame ; 
she fancied she saw Count Louis approaching — saw 
Edla lay her hand in his, and her eyes became clouded, 
her knees tottered, her countenance turned pale as 
death, and she would have sunk to the ground had not 
the Countess, arriving at that moment, . caught her in 
her arms. Nina withdrew her hand from Edia's, threw 
herself on the neck of the Countess, and whispered, 
" Do not leave me ! " 

Edla heard these words ; — this was to her a moment 
of unspeakable bitterness: she saw herself deserted, 
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unappreciated, and feared by her whom she loved 
most dearly on earth, and this beloved one herself on 
the very brink of ruin. 

Violent emotions, and a feeling akin to envy, burned 
in Edia's heart while contemplating Nina and the 
Countess, who, with the most tender caresses and the 
sweetest expressions of endearment, held her firmly in 
her arms, and anxiously endeavoured to restore her to 
consciousness. 

" Softly Edia approached Nina again, and spoke 
with a mournful voice: ** Nina, my sister, follow 
me I" 

" No, no ! *' replied Nina, with broken accents, and 
drew back her hand. 

*' Leave her alone ! let her remain quietly with me 
to-night ! " said the Countess, in a protecting tone of 
voice. ** To-morrow, of course, we can meet up at the 
castle. At present she requires repose. You see that 
she herself prefers staying with me." 

** Do you fear me, Nina? " inquired Edla, again fixing 
a scrutinising look on Nina's countenance. 

Nina made no reply. She only turned her pale 
countenance to the breast of the Countess, and per- 
haps did not even hear Edla's question. 

But Edla received an answer in this silence — in this 
averted face. With a heart sick unto deatli, she 
silently withdrew. 

The Countess conducted Nina to her room, and laid 
her upon her couch, administered a composing draught 
to her ; and when she saw that a comfortable sleep was 
stealing over the unconscious Nina, she left the room, 
locked the door, sent the two maid-servants, who were 
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in the house, to a dance in the next village, and 
repaired to the upper story, there to give the Colonel 
a long-promised meeting. 



With slow step Edla directed her course homewards. 
Her head was bowed down, her arms hung loosely, her 
gait was unsteady, and her demeanour wanting its 
usual calm bearing; her heart was rent with anguish. 
Poor Edla ! 

A moist wind rushed fitfully through the pine-trees, 
then again the air was still as death. Heavy rain- 
drops fell at long intervals. She paced slowly along 
the way leading between the mountains. The cricket 
sang, and the little glow-worm displayed his bright 
circlet in the grass, but Edla observed it not — her way 
seemed long and weary. 

Arrived in her room she felt the air intolerably close; 
she threw open the window, looked over the wide and 
distant space, and breathed deeply. 

Dark was the expanse. The sea was stormy and 
black. Heavy, shapeless, jagged, dark-grey clouds 
were impending over it, and covered the whole vault 
of heaven. Only at the horizon a small deep-red zone 
ran between the sea and the sky ; gradually it became 
darker, and sank into night, and all was desolate in the 
region around, but a troubled spirit seemed to hover 
over it with his invisible portentous pinions. 

There, quiet and pensive, the high-minded Edla 
stood, contemplating the night-scene, which at that 
moment was a true emblem of her inward state. The 
weariness of life, the bitterness of pain, all with which 
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her fortitude had struggled, and which she had long 
kept at a distance, returned at that moment, and 
oppressed her heart. She thought of the many human 
beings who wander upon earth without joy— ^f the long 
lone evenings and nights of the sick and the afflicted. 
She thought of nations, who for centurieti had dwelt 
in darkness, their existence a night pilgrimage, their 
only light a blood -red ray, their repose the hush of the 
storm, their breathing the whirlwind. Edia looked 
up to heaven, but not a star appeared — ail was dark 
and shrouded in clouds. She thought of Nina, and 
her heart bled. It seemed to her as if there were no 
enduring beauty and goodness, no constancy upon 
earth ; that no friendship nor love could stand the test 
of time or temptation. Had not Nina's heart turned 
itself from her ? To her the image of life stood out 
pale and ghastly from the darkness, and the only living 
feature in its countenance was pain ! 

But only for a moment could Kdla thus think and 
feel. The ebb of strength in her breast «vas not of long 
duration. With the energy of her will, and the light 
of her reason, she recalled it, and her sinking spirit 
rose again. Like brilliant constellations the maxims 
of the sages, and the actions of the good, rose glow- 
ingly on her recollection. She thought of the tran- 
sitoriness of life, of eternal love, of Him who rose 
triumphantly from the dead, and of those who had been 
• stedfast in the faith ; she examined her own heart — a 
tear of joy fell upon its wound, and she became calm. 
Once more she reviewed in her mind oppressed nations 
and suffering humanity — the shipwrecked in heart, and 
the impoverished in fortune ; she dived, as it were, into 
the s'irrows of all ; she comprehended them, and, press- 
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ing her hands firmly to her breast, she pronounced, 
both fur herself and all men, with deep emphasis, the 
words — " Believe I Endure ! " 

And on raising her tranquil look to heaven again, 
behold I the clouds began to disperse, and from the 
depth of the azure firmament the stars shone forth 
bright and cheeringly. Edla felt refreshed and strength- 
ened. She stood quietly contemplating the blessed 
lights of heaven, till they were again veiled with clouds. 
She then went to make some arrangements for the 
arrival of Count Louis, and never had her demeanour 
been more tranquil, her countenance more serene, and 
her words more kind. 

Returned to her quiet chamber, she listened to the 
rising storm, the beating of the rain against the win- 
dows, the hollow, deep roaring of the sea ; but upon 
her table the lights burnt brightly, though the flame 
flickered to and fro. Edla looked at them with plea- 
sure ; in her breast dwelt an exalted peace, mingled 
with deep sadness. She took up her pen, and, among 
other observations, wrote in her diary the following: — 

" What is the chief aim, the all-important point of 
consideration during the small fraction of infinite life ? 
To be happy u])on earth ? By no means: the greatest, 
the most virtuous have worn crowns of thorns. 

'* Is it to develope the flower of our mind and cha- 
racter, and rear it to perfection in a higher light and 
higher strength ? Yes, the life and heavenly transfor- 
mation of our spiritual nature, that must be obtained — 
viust. She shrinks back from the conflict. Yes, it is a 
bitter one ; I know it well ; and she is young and weak : 
but my .arm shall firmly uphold her — shall fight for her. 
She must not sink; on my bleeding breast will I bear 
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her till my latest strength is exhausted. She shall not 
he that man's ; no, never ! Her heart will bleed : — 
what matter? This bleeding conflict is strength-im- 
parting. My heart, indeed, will bleed much more. 
Oh, could it but suffer alcme and bear all for her ; she 
would then be happy ! 

"To be solitary .... to be alone .... to be 
loved by no one, to be necessary to the happiness of no 
one, to be followed to the grave without a tear, without 
a sigh .... wherefore appears the thought so terrible, 
so appalling to most people? The solitary become 
atraid of themselves. 

" To be alone ! Had we never ardently loved, never 
given our hearts to another, it would not, methinks, be 
hard to live alone and wander in loneliness through 
endless life, struggling through the mysteries of crea- 
tion, and worbliipping the Great Alone One, who is 
above, the light of all lights, the thought of all thoughts, 
the solution of every mystery and every problem. Yes, 
this is such a life as 1 have wished for myself. But 
from the moment we begin exclusively to love one of 
our fellow-creatures, we require his reciprocal love, or 
life is felt to be desolate and empty; this is sad weak- 



ness." 
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Emptiness and pain must be borne. They have an 
end. To know this, to think of this, is already a source 
of peace, an acquisition of strength. 

" If sympathy for the sufferings of millions combines 
with our own, and light upon us with a crushing weight, 
there is one consoling thought — the mass of suffering 
creatures does not increase the amount of pain ; in these 
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millions it is still only an individual ~^ only one that 
suffers ; and he — how long ? " 



A NiauT. 

** The BtaiB gleam bright 

Aloft upon their lonely road, 

As beck'ning, to invite 
* The weary wand'rer to the calm abode." 

TSGNXB. 

Nina lay upon her bed. The violent excitement of 
her feelings had yielded to a sort of stupor, and she 
sank still deeper into an uneasy sleep, or rather into a 
dreamy torpor. All at once she fancied tlie walls and 
the ceiling of her room disappeared, and an immeasur- 
able waste opened to her view. In its depth rolled the 
boundless ocean, and over it floated masses of dark 
grey clouds. A gigantic and terrific form, with the 
aspect of an angry divinity, lay reposing on the clouds, 
and scattered lightnings around him ; his flaming eyes 
darted down on Nina, and his lips pronounced the 
words, " Renounce love, happiness — ^renounce Edward 
Hervey." 

And Nina thought her heart was violently agitated, 
and refused to comply, but that an irresistible power 
constrained her lips to utter — Yes 1 She fancied she 
heard herself pronounce this life-sacrificing *' Yes,** 
and shuddered. Then the cloud with its dread couching 
form rose higher and higher into the air, and vanished 
from her sighu The scene changed, and the ocean was 
gone. Tiie air was sultry and oppressive. On a barren 
and waste tmincace she baw a motionless form which 
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gradaally approached her ; the figure becoming more 
and more distinct, she recognised him whom she loved 
so deeply, so inexpressibly, and exclusively. She 
stretched forth her arms toward him, when she was 
suddenly arrested by an invisible hand, and the figure 
held his hand upon his heart, at the same time fixing 
his eyes upon her with a long look of sorrow. A languid 
smile of the deepest pain was on his lips. She en- 
treated him to speak to her. " Oh, tell me, tell me," 
prayed she, ** that you still believe in my love — that 
you forgive me I " On this his hand sank slowly down 
from his heart, when the spot from which it was re- 
moved showed a bloody, wide-gaping wound, and his 
eyes regarded it with an expiring, mournful, and re- 
proachful look ! — Nina thought herself d3ring ; suddenly 
she felt herself penetrated by a strong hopefiil feeling ; 
and impressed with the consciousness that it was the 
power of love, she said : " With my kisses will I heal 
thy wound, with my heart will I fill up the space in thy 
breast, with my loving looks will I reanimate thine 
eyes ! " She extended her arms, and found herself 
gently drawn to him by an invisible power. His 
countenance brightened, and her heart dissolved with 
bliss. Instantly a tall figure interposed between them. 
It was Edla's. A cold chilling hand passed over Nina's 
breast, and her limbs were paralyzed. She saw Edward 
no more ; — none but Edla standing beside her pillow. 
EiUa's look was stern, and she held in her hand a cup, 
which she conveyed to Nina's lips, bidding her drain 
its contents. Nina wished to obey, but the draught was 
-« bitter one ; and with indescribable antipathy she turned 
V and refused it Edla, however, raised her head, 
brought the cup to her lips, and compelled her 
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to drink. Nina felt tlie draught of woe pass over her 
lips, and gliding into her bosom ; she believed it to be 
a death-potion. 

A confused noise of human voices full of distress 
and terror, a roaring and violent crash now struck 
upon Nina's ear, and roused her from her torturing 
dream, but only to new horrors. The earth seemed 
to her to quake. A hollow dismal thundering filled the 
air, and the storm howled fearfully. Ah i no ! it was 
no fancy, it was no dream — a cold, bitter wave struck 
Nina's lips. Affrighted, she raised herself up, and felt 
around her. Waves encircled her bed, and lifted it up. 
At that instant the moon, piercing the tempestuous 
clouds, shone into the room, shedding her light over an 
ocean which rolled its raging billows higher and higher 
through the shattered window of the apartment. The 
slightly- built structure seemed about to be overthrown. 
Cries of distress and despair were heard from various 
quarters. 

Nina remembered hearing people talk of the inun- 
dations which often occurred in those parts,* and she 
comprehended at once her danger. She endeavoured 
to retain her presence of mind so aa to be able to 
determine on what she must do. She rose up, and 
supporting herself by the wall against the dashing 
waves, she reached the door with difficulty. But this 
was locked from without, and could not be opened. 
She cried for help, but almost without hope of being 
heard in the general confusion. Gliding along to the 
window, she thence beheld the devastation in all its 
horror ; dark, violent, and tempestuous the flood cuvered 

* Sec HQlpher'g dcBcriptlon of Norrland. 

Q 2 
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every thing, uprooted trees, and the ruins of houses 
were carried along by the waves ; swimming animals 
still raised their heads pitifully, and seemed as if they 
would cry for help. The still rays of the moon rested 
on the fearful scene, but showed no means of escape. 
The flood seemed to have taken others by surprise as 
well as Nina. When she heard her own cries of dis- 
tress responded to only by those of others, when the 
waves rose ever higher and higher, Nina then felt that 
death was drawing nigh. The thought of it was bitter, 
and the fore-taste of her last hour thrilled through her 
with direful distinctness. She felt how the waves would 
rise over her lips, and stifle her cries and entreaties, 
how they would wash away the tears from her eyes 
and close them for ever. And no hand would be 
present at that moment to press hers, no loving look 
to minister consolation and strength I . . . . Nina wept ; 
her hot tears fell and mingled with the waves. Impelled 
by the desire of preserving her life as long as possible, 
Nina mounted up to the window-frame. Here the 
waves rose only to her knees ; she threw her fair arm 
round the window-cross, and remained quietly in that 
position while wind and waves played with her hair 
and white night-dress. 

Nina thought of Edla ; an unutterable feeling of re- 
morse and anguish penetrated her bosom ; she longed 
to kiss her hand and to obtain her forgiveness. She 
thought of Hervey ; she felt how infinitely dear he was 
to her ; how painful it was to leave a world in which he 
still lived. With her heavenly countenance turned to < 
wards the tempestuous sky, she prayed for him, and 
implored heaven's mercy on her own soul. 

With fearful rapidity the waters rose higher and 
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higher. Nina's rich and unloosened hair was bathed 
by the waves, which, cold and life-destroying, dashed 
over her snow-white bosom. '* It comes, it comes — 
bitter death ! " thought the trembling victim. ** Oh I 
my foster-mother I Could you now see me — you would 
forgive your child I Oh Edward 1 — oh Edla ! " and with 
a cry of longing and of pain she stretched out her arms, 
as if to take a farewell of those who, even in deatli, 
possessed her whole affections. 

A dark speck moved on the waves, apparently not 
impelled by them, but, on the contrary, controlling 
them. Nina observed it, trembling with hope ; — it rose 
and fell with the waves, but ever and anon re-appeared 
and advanced nearer and nearer. Through the con- 
fused tumult of falling houses, cries for help, and the 
roaring of the wild waves, Nina thought she heard the 
regular stroke of oars ; and when, with anxious fore- 
bodings, and almost beside herself, she exclaimed, — 
" Edward — Edla! " the sound of her own name dully 
but distinctly struck her ear. Soon it became more 
audible : — *' Nina 1 Nina ! " called a well-known be- 
loved voice through the storm and the darkness. Again 
the moon shed its light over the wild scene. Struggling 
with the waters appeared a boat, which rapidly cut 
through the foaming waves. In it were two persons': 
a female figure lay upon her knees in the forepart ; 
it was Edla. The boat had now reached the window ; 
Edla stretched out her arms and embraced Nina — in 
the next moment she, the rescued, lay upon a soft 
couch in the little bark. Edla bowed over her like a 
sheltering roof. A moment longer the rower lingered 
near the house, for despairing voices called down from 
above, — "Save us! save us!" "Save them! save 
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them ! " cried Edia also ; but, as if bereft of conscious- 
ness, and without looking up, — her eyes were riveted 
on Nina. "Away! away! — the bouse is falling!" 
cried the boatman. The structure of the roof gave way 
— a stone detached itself, fell into the boat, and smote 
Edla's shoulder. She sanic down on one side, but still 
bent protectingly over* Nina. With desperate efforts 
against the swelling waves, the rower succeeded in 
getting clear of the falling house ; but in vain they 
seemed to struggle against inevitable destruction. 
Death impended over them. " We are lost ! " cried 
the boatman, in a husky voice. Edla looked up — a 
rafter from the falling roof shot over them, and threat- 
ened to overwhelm the fragile vessel with its weight. 
Edla placed herself before Nina, extended ber unin- 
jured arm over her, and offered her breast to the blind 
destroyer. It struck against it, but was with an asto- 
nishing strength of arm hurled to the side of the boat. 
As it plunged violently iiitc the water, the waves dashed 
up and rolled over the boat, mingling themselves with 
Edla's blood. At that moment another boat rowed past 
in the direction of the falling house. Baron H.*s 
voice steadily and firmly directed its course, " Whom 
have you saved? " cried he in passing. " Nina I " re- 
sponded a voice recognised as Count Louis's- " That *s 
well ! " shouted Baron H., already far away. The bil- 
lows raged, the storm howled, the rain streamed down 
in torrents, and, through the tumult and devastation, 
heart-rending shrieks of human voices were heard on 
all sides. Shrill cries of affection and terror rent the 
air, and pierced the heart like swcrds. The words, — 
" My wife ! — my children ! — mother ! — brother ! " rang 
wildly through the storm. From partially inundated 
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cottages agonising entreaties for deliverance were 
heard; — mothers held their wailing children out of the 
windows. But Count Louis was deaf to their entrea- 
ties, and gave exclusive and unremitting attention to 
his vessel. Steadily it shot along, while within it all 
was still — still as death ! With powerful arm the rower 
steadily plied his oars, but his deathly pale forehead 
was covered with a cold perspiration : when any impe- 
diment arrested the course of the boat, he was wading 
uj) to the neck in water to get it afloat again — then 
with unfailing strength he again rowed onward, and 
saw himself gradually approaching the heights on 
which the castle stood. There lights were gleaming, 
voices calling, tears flowing, and prayers ascending: 
there at last they landed. 



THE LAST HOUR. 

"Let us soar heaven- ward, on the wings of thought." 

Thorild. 

Faintly shone the sun from beneath gold-tinted 
clouds on the day after that awful night ; faintly he 
shed his rays on Edia's couch and countenance, on 
which death in intelligible characters had stamped his 
inexorable " Thou art mine" 

A profound silence reigned in the apartment, inter- 
rupted only by prayers, uttered in a low tone. With 
the silver cup in his trembling hand, an aged minister 
withdrew from Edia's bedside. He had administered 
to her the Holy Sacrament, had united his own prayers 
with hers, and then retired in silence, feeling well 
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assured that his voice was not here needed in whis- 
pering encouragement and consolation. 

At the foot of the bed stood Professor A., whom the 
desire to see Edla again lead to Umenas, and who 
arrived at the moment when her soul was preparing to 
wing its flight from earth. With the sympathy of a man 
and the tranquillity of a philosopher, he now contem- 
plated his friend, happy in the privilege of being near 
her at this solemn hour. Beside him stood Count 
£ouis, with silent composure, and near Edia's pillow, 
Clara and Edla's friend, the afflicted physician, who 
both saw a still greater peace and an ever-increasing 
serenity diffuse themselves over her pain-distorted 
features. Nina was not there. From the moment she 
felt herself covered with Edla's blood, she had lain in 
a state of insensibility, and did not regain her con- 
sciousness until a few minutes previous to the present 
scene, when she entered the room leaning on the arm 
of Baroness H. 

Pale and trembling, beautiful, and unearthly as a 
spectre called up from the grave to behold the light 
once more, Nina stepped forward. Her hands were 
clasped, her eyes dim with tears, her breathing deep and 
convulsive ; an inward shudder shook her whole frame ; 
her pallid lips could only whisper, " Edla ! Edla ! " 

With extraordinary serenity and ineffable tender- 
ness, Edla's countenance beamed upon her, and when 
she sank down on the bed Edla put her uninjured arm 
round her sister's neck, and gently turned her face 
towards her own. 

" Child of my heart ! ray rescued child ! my darling ! " 
thus spoke Edla, in the sweetest accents, and her cold 
lips for the first time pressed tho^e of her sister, and 
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she kissed away the tears from her eyes. This was the 
moment for the free and full expression of her affec- 
tion. Nina's self-will was melted with these sweet 
tokens of affection, and she bathed with tears the breast 
that had bled for her. Ah ! at this moment the two 
sisters felt all the depth and reality of their mutual loYe. 
But Edla soon interrupted these effusions of the heart, 
and putting Nina gently back, she inquired with a 
voice full of the deepest earnestness : — 

" Will you crown my last hours with peace ? " 

'* Only command me," said Nina, as if thirsting to 
sacrifice herself and to suffer. 

** Liay your hand on my breast," said Edla. 

Nina did so. 

" Promise never to become Edward Hervey's wife." 

"I promise," replied Nina, The thunder-bolt of 
destiny rolled over her. 

" Promise to avoid the sight of him." 

** I promise," returned the perfectly submissive Nina. 

"I thank you," said Edla. No satisfaction, however, 
as yet appeared in her countenance. Her looks roved 
from Nina to Louis, from Louis to Nina, yet her lips 
continued closed. Nina gazed at her a long time and 
then extended her hand to Count Louis. She felt 
herself inwardly constrained to sacrifice herself for 
Edla — to die for her. " I vow obedience," said Nina 
to Count Louis ; he pressed her hand firmly in his. 
Edla's eyes filled with tears ; she saw the magnitude 
of the sacrifice, but she accepted it. To leave Nina 
lonely, unprotected in a world where Hervey lived, 
where the Countess Natalie had the next right to dis- 
pose of her, was to Edla a fearful thought She cast a 
long, penetrating, scrutinising look at Nina and Louis. 
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Unwonted mildness at this moment imparted beauty to 
the resolute expression of his features : a marvellous 
power had, in the mean time, quickened Nina's sinking 
frame : calm and collected, like lphig:enia in the hour 
of sacrifice, she stood prepared to receive the blow 
which would sever her from life. Edla did not per- 
ceive in this composure the strength of despair, but the 
power of a higher influence — the promiss of future 
serenity and peace for a being who had so long been 
wavering and unsettled. A ray of hope beamed on her 
mind and irradiated her countenance, while she laid 
her hand on the united hands of Nina and Louis, and 
to the utter astonishment of all, she half raised herself 
up, and with the clearness of one inspired, said, — 

" Virtue unites you. God will bless you. Beloved, 
live for goodness, for truth, and the welfare of our 
father-land. Oh, I see better days coming. Receive 
my thanks — my heart-felt thanks, thou child of my 
heart, thou dearest treasure i possessed on earth. Now 
I am happy, now I can depart in peace." Edla fell 
back exhausted on her bed. The Count withdrew. 
Nina seated herself on a footstool at Edla's feet and 
leant her head on the bed. All joy was dead to her. 

But on the wings of death Edla's spirit seemed to 
rise higher and breathe more freely. Is it not often so ? 
At the approach of death many a downcast eye 
quickens and brightens with extraordinary vividness 
ere it is extinguished for ever; many a silent tongue 
oecomes eloquent, and bursts forth in strains of evan- 
gelical purity. Many a bosom breathes out its love for 
the first time on its death- bed ; within, all was so still, 
—and deemed by all so desolate ; but the Deliverer 
approached, and then was heard the heavenly melody 
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wliicb, like a mute and captive bird, had hitherto been 
silent. Ah, there are those who only begin to live at 
the hour of death I 

£dla*s shattered breast and shoulder, the copious 
loss of blood, and her rapidly declining powers forbade 
all hopes, indeed even all attempts to save her life. She 
herself was perfectly conscious of her state, and begged 
of her physician that she might be left as quiet as 
possible. He conformed to her wishes, and after 
dressing her wounds, she was laid in an easy position 
on her bed. Hei* appearance then was extremely calm 
and serene; only whenever her eye happened tofall 
on Nina it showed an expression of pain. 

*' My good friends ! *' said she to the by-standers, with 
deep cordiality, ** be not troubled ! Strengthen me at 
this moment by your gentle sympathy. And what 
indeed is the approaching event in my case, but what 
happens to others every where, every day, and every 
hour ? A child of earth is going to her father in 
heaven ; it is indeed a short, a pleasant way, which 
sooner or later may we all have to tread. Ah, my good 
friend ! . . ." and Edla's look entreated the by-standers 
to retire, whilst it invited Professor A. to approach 
nearer. Nina alone remained sittin(r beside her bed: 
the rest dispersed about the room. With a low voice 
Edla continued : " Wherefore this gloomy look, my 
friend? Ah, let it not cloud the light of that day 
which already casts its rays on me through the night of 
death. I wish .... I would see you more resigned. 
Is it so dark within you now, — or are you displeased 
with me ? Conceal not at this moment your thoughts 
from your friend ! " 

** JSdla," said Professor A., ** what would I not give. 
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what would t not suffer, to be certain that the day 
which you desire to behold is actually dawning, that it 
is not merely a reflection of che earthly sun-light which 
gratefiUly, but delusively, dazzles your vision. I con- 
fess I cannot reconcile myself to the thought of your 
death. I have witnessed the last moments of those 
who in the pursuits of science and in the exercise of 
benevolence have attained the natural term of human 
life ; over those I did not grieve. But you, Edia, you 
were only in your beginning, still seeking, still thirst- 
ing .... after what ? You will depart ; the spring 
to which you approached your lips ceases to flow; 
earth with its rich treasures you will behold no more — 
there is the grave. Edla ! what now are all the means 
of knowledge to you ? What the thirst after it ? *' 

" What ? " said Edia, interrupting him, with great 
animation, ** what they ever were — ^life and joy. Be- 
lieve me, this thirst is not quenched. It is at this 
moment perhaps stronger than ever, and is to me a 
pledge of higher sources. True, I am about to depart, 
and the passage is wonderful. My senses whirl. But 
do you not believe that an extraordinary secret joy 
thrills through me at the certainty that I shall soon be 
beyond this cloud-enveloped bourne, soon penetrate 
that unknown land ? Yes, my fnend, I acknowledge 
it ; my spirit is impatient : like a child I sit before the 
curtain, and long to see it drawn up.*' 

** Puerile curiosity on the brink of the grave 1 " said 
Professor A., in a tone of reproach. " Is this worthy of 
you, Edla ? " 

** I believe," said Edla, with tender emotion, ** that I 
am animated by purer motives. Oh, my friend, my 
soul is so joyful in the anticipation of soon beholding 
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God in the beauty of perfection. (And Edia folded her 
bands in prayer.) All the problems that have here 
perplexed me will then be solved. I shall better com- 
prehend His wisdom, better feel His love, better 
worship Him. The deepest mystery of life is death. 
But remember, my friend, that men of old were by 
mysteries initiated into the knowledge of a higher light. 
My hour of initiation has come. I hail it with joy. I 
believe that it will lead me nearer to the Primeval 
Source of all light and bliss. I feel that my soul will 
thence drink life and happiness. In what way, through 
what organs, I confidently leave in the hands of the 
Great Architect who fashioned my earthly tabernacle. 
He will do all things well ; He will render me capable 
of understanding Him and admiring His works. Yes, 
] feel that when released from these shackles of earth, 
I shall better understand my own nature, better know 
and love you all.'* 

** Wherefore," continued Professor A., discontentedly, 
** was your career interrupted just when your exertions 
promised to be profitable to your feilow creatures? 
The work you have commenced, Edla — and at which 
I had so greatly rejoiced — will now lie incomplete and 
fruitless.'* 

*' That," rejoined Edla, " has, I confess, been pain- 
ful to me. The thought .... ah, puerile conceit ! I 
will not mention it. It is past. The great works of 
the wisest philosophers of antiquity have perished ; 
and shall I presume to complain on account of this 
little work — this trifle 7 More energetic minds than 
mine will finish what I have begun. I know it, and 
it rejoices me." 
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** And what is it that gives you this assurance, 
Edla ? " 

" Eternal reason, which uninterruptedly continues 
her revelation to humanity," replied Edla. " The 
words I heard will also sound in the ears of another, 
and be pronounced by a tongue more eloquent than 
mine. The small spark will be preserved by Him who 
kindled it, and continue to operate according to its 
own essential nature. And perhaps," added she, 
with a smile, " I shall complete my book in that 
lovely star which is beginning to twinkle yonder.** 

" It is not difficult," said Professor A-, *' to form at 
pleasure manifold notions of our condition hereafter. 
The principal question, however, is on what ground do 
they rest? One of those capricious and baseless 
fabrics is assuredly your thought of writing a book 
when your hand moulders in the grave." 

** I was jesting/' said Edla ; " and yet I must believe 
that art is eternal like the human soul. If once there 
is life, it must also find organs for the expression of its 
power. Of my little work I have taken leave. My 
hand I shall soon consign to earth ; but my reasoning, 
my imaginative faculties I take with me ; they are a 
part of my spiritual nature. Here I have but com- 
menced my schooling. Now, I am about to be ad- 
vanced to the university, and to study higher dogmas. 
It is my belief and my joy, that my real day of labour 
is now only going to begin." 

* "The angels neither search nor dive into hidden 
mysteries ; they behold God in the glorious fulness of 
H is perfections," said Professor A. " Even Christianity 
points out to us no other condition than this after-death. 
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But this condition of abstract and inactive contem- 
plation, however embellished with hymns and harps, 
would be to a mind like Edla's — (the word must be 
pronounced) — intolerable ! " 

** To behold God in the fulness of His glory," re- 
peated Edia, softly, whilst a wondrous radiancy 
sparkled in her sunken eyes. '* And what indeed is 
all higher life, every pure aspiration of the soul ; every 
true inspiration, than the beholding of God, than the 
realisation of His presence, the reality of all realities, 
the truth of all truths — the original Fountain of Beauty ? 
What is all energetic life, every pure action, every 
noble work, but the expression of tliis intuition. To 
behold God is to ]ive in God in thought and deed. It 
is infinite felicity ! " 

"And shall we feel this bliss with that ardent reality 
which constitutes our highest happiness here upon 
earth ? " said Professor A., deeply excited. " Shall 
we cherish life in our hearts with the same attachment 
and certainty as now ? Edla, shall I see you again — 
recognise you again ? Will you listen to the voice of 
your friend, as you have done here? Shall 1 there be 
permitted to press your band ? . . . ." Ue was silent, 
for his voice faltered. 

"What shall / say on this point?" replied Edla. 
" Have you not heard of One who died and was buried, 
who rose again from the dead, and called his friends 
by name, and loved them as before, who caused his 
peace to descend on them and blessed them ? A more 
glorious truth than this I know not on earth. But I 
ftiel — it will be so. First night .... the shadows 
are even now approaching .... Night .... then 
morning dawns. And those who have fallen asle^ 
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awake, they hail the morning. Ah, how gloriou's! 
Friend calls to and answers friend. Heaven dawns 
.... Wherefore question, wherefore fear ? Truly tAl 
w dear ! He has conquered . . . ." 

But tke light of earth grew dim during Edla's 
heavenly vision. Her vigorous spirit strove in vain 
against the weakness of Nature ; conseiousnssa left 
her, and she awoke not from her death-like stupor till 
late in the.evening, when the starry firmament spanned 
the earth with its glory. The floods had gradually re- 
treated to their bed ; twilight spread it» veil over the 
scene of devastation ; the wind was hushed, the eve- 
ning calm and beautiful. 

Edia requested that her bed might be mof ed to the 
window, which was accordingly done, and she gazed 
upwards with silent rapture to the blessed lights ot 
heaven, while she said : " I shall soon be near you." 
She glanced at Nina, motioned her to her, and kissed 
away the tears from her cheeks. At the same instant 
she perceived those which stood in the eyes of Pro- 
fessor A. She held out her hand to him, and said,-^ 

" If you knew, my friend, what bright hopes, what 
friendly images encompass me this hour, — thanks to 
Eternal Love, which sheds His light over the valley of 
the shadow of death, — you would rejoice with me." 

Professor A. was silent, and after a short pause 
Edla continued : " I have heard it said, that here on 
earth we see but a twentieth part of the lights above 
' the terrestrial atmosphere. This thought is particularly 
gi*atifying to me. My friend, can it be presumption to 
hope, that when we leave the misty sphere of earth 
the book of immortality on which we have so fervently 
fixed our eyes, will be illuminated by a higher life, and 
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Itft Import more diitiotitly compfehended f You turn 
aWay, you are displeased. A.| my true friend) tell ma 
why f *• 

'*I win tell you/' replied Professor A. « Every 
thoi^t, every feeling thus proceeding from your lipa 
la, at this hour, of infinite importance, and I should 
do wrong were I to hesitate, though even with a harsh 
word, to elicit a clear explanation. Edla, this manner 
of exulting in the hour of death is repugnant to my 
feelings. The doctrines you profess demand, in my 
opinion, more humility. On what does the Christian, 
it I rightly understand his religion, build his hope of 
higher liberty and Joy ? Is it not on the certainty that 
there is no sin in his heart, no darkness in his soul to 
separate him from the Holy One t Bdla, I congra- 
tuhte you on this $eemrUy** 

Edla was silent long, and when she replied, her lipt 
quivered. ** Your rebuke is severe,** said she, " but I 
thank you. Nevertheless I have loVed Him with all 
my heart, the Holy One, the All-gracious being. I 
have striven to walk in the path by Him pointed out 
.... Why, then, should I not hope, not be joy* 
Ad ? . . . .*' Bdla again paused, but soon resumed 
with dignified animation and beaming countenitncet 
" And even if it were so» were my hope presumptuous 
-^had I misconceived my real condition, I should then 
in this higher light look into my heart, and walk with 
other eyes than at present. Oh, welcome be that light 
Which manifests to me my error,— welcome holy justice 
which chastises my faults. Eternal, holy, glorious 
truths, welcome ! even though it be to self-abasement. 
Thee 1 love. Thee I desire, Thee alone I seek ! 
hail the furnace of affliction with gladness, if out 
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I may but come forth purified to t)iee. Oh, my friend, 
fiuffer me to rejoice and raise my voice in exultation. My 
hope and faith are founded on Him, the Ahnighty, 
the Faithful, who keepeth covenant for ever : it is my 
belief that through tribulation and joy, prosperity and 
adversity, He will conduct all souls to himself, and 
that all will be able to know Him, and the truth of His 
promises I " 

"Kdia, forgive me,** said Professor A., and his 
cheek turned paler whilst bis eyes beheld the brilliancy 
in hers. 

But pleasant images and hopes seemed again to have 
taken entire possession of Edhi's mind. She turned 
to Professor A. with a bright smile, and said, — 

** Is it not remarkable, my friend, how philosophy 
and religion in so important a point unite to throw 
light on our future life? The disquisitions of reason 
show us, that time and eternity are not — as is generally 
supposed — two different things. They show us that 
they are co-existing, that they blend together, and 
cannot subsist in any other relation. l*he temporal 
without the eternal would be as empty as the eternal 
without the temporal. Man belongs to two worlds ;— 
his life is at the same time both mortal and immortal. 
It is a continued entrance into, and transition out of 
temporal life ; but if the Life Eternal — that is, the 
Life of God, the Kingdom of God, lives in his soul, 
it cannot be made captive and darkened. Amid all 
the changes of a never-ending life he remains serene, 
free, and happy — a rational and love-replete organ for 
the will of Eternal Love in intimate and harmonious 
relation with nature, with mankind, and with God. 

** Such is the teaching of human reason illumined by 
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the light of Eternal wisdom, and revelation. What 
does He say whom God sent into the world ? * I am 
the door of the sheep ; by roe if any man enter in, he 
shall be sared, and shall go in and out, and find 
pasture.' 

" How clear and simple is this profound doctrine. 
The spirit regenerated through Jesus unto love and 
holiness will, amid all the developments of life, ever 
find itself again, its friends, its love, its sphere of action, 
and vital aliment 

'*Oh, thou," continued Edla, with extraordinary 
serenity and tendeniess, as she clasped her arm round 
Nina, who knelt before her, " thou, who art so dear, so 
indescribably dear to me ... « I shall behold thy be- 
loved countenance again in a more glorious home. Let 
me find it again as a faithful image of the same lovely 
spirit, but also more exalted and renewed in strength. 
My last prayer for thee regards not thy earthly happi- 
ness, but the transformation of thy mind in virtue and 
excellence, and in meetness for the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of heaven. And now," .... added she, 
while an expression of severe suffering passed over her 
features, " now I shall not commune much more with 
you .... for I feel that Death has commenced his 
work. I will be passive under his operation, and 
patiently watch the symptoms of dissolution. Retire 
not from my side. If you can witness my last struggles ; 
it is my wish. Man must not turn away his eyes from 
the sight of human sufferings .... all must be borne, 
seen, apprehended .... we should learn from all the 
lesson of life, from death. A., give me thy hand. 
Thanks for thy faithful friendship. Nina, thine . . • 
upon my lips • . . ." 

R 2 
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Edla loet the power of speech, and seemed to suffer 
much, but her e^es retained their calm expressioni and 
were stedfastly fixed on Nina, comforting and blessing 
her. They gradually diminished in brightness, but 
still continued gazing on her, and remained thus 
riyeted* even when they saw no longer. 

The good do not always die as painlessly as a fading 
flower, nor the wicked pass away in agony. The re« 
▼erse of this frequently happens. We ought not to 
shrink from a close observation of tlie discrepancies of 
outward and inward life. They are the roost certain 
pledges of a harmonious accord beyond the prelude of 
the grave. 

Bdla's death-struggle was long and hard : the vital 
powers were yet strong within her breast. She con- 
tinued to live three days without any signs of conscious- 
ness. MHien on the morning of the fourth day Nina 
— ^beautiful and pale, as we imagine the angel of death 
— ^bending over Edla, and wiped the cold perspiration 
from her forehead, she suddenly lifted up her eyes, and 
gazing on her with an expression of joy, said : '* Ah, 
it is you." She smiled, closed them again, and a few 
minutes after the heaving breast was stilL Nina 
closed her eyes with kisses. 

" A noble and dignified intelligence has taken its 
departure firom eartli,*' said Professor A., in broken 
accents, pressing his lips on Edia's cold hand. *' Fare- 
well, thou noble, strong-minded woman! thou hast 
left me behind impoverished and wretched ! " 

Such were the feelings of all in their deeply afflicted 
hearts. Baron H. and Clara bore Nina away from tlie 
death-bed and scene of distress. 

•* Write to Edward Hervey," entreated Nina of the 
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Baroness U^ shortly after ; " tell him what has hap- 
pened, and what 1 have vowed, for 1 am not able.*' 

The Baroness H. promised to do so. Since Edia 
was dead, and the Countess, who had fallen ill after 
the night of the inundation, was solely concerned about 
ber own person^ she devoted herself to Nina with true 
maternal care. 

EdIa died with her hce turned to the window and the 
shy. The friendly stars reflected their brilliant rays on 
her paling features, and watched over her during the 
stillness of night. 



THB CRIME. 

'* r have repented deeply, and svOBemA much in this repent- 
ance. Let it soften jrou.** 

Our reajicrs will ask, how and whence came Baroi^ 
H. and his fair partner so suddenly here on the night 
of the inundation ? In explanation of this we will 
inform them, that during an excursion from Paradise 
they unexpectedly met with Count Louis, who was on 
his journey to Norrland, and forthwith formed tha 
resolution of rejoining him on his arrival there. The 
reader will easily guess from what motive, and at whose 
desire. Their purpose was accomplished, and they 
came to save, to comfort, without, however, being 
able to avert the unhappy events which rent the heart 
of many a sufferer. 

At Nina's entreaty the Baroness H. now wrote to 
Hervey. With faithful accuracy she related every 
thing that had transpiredi and concluded her letter 
with these words : 
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** You will now see as well as I do what is to be 

done. It seems to me important to Nina's peace that 

she should not see you again. It is also her own wish, 

her prdyer to you. A meeting with you could only 

occasion her the most dreadful anguish. The last wish 

of the departed Edla, and the promise given to her 

must remain sacred to Nina. May the Almighty 

strengthen her to continue stedfiist to her vow, and 

may your power of renunciation be a support and an 

example to her. Since the death of Edla she has lain 

in a state of unbroken slumber, and I thank God for 

it, inasmuch as she greatly needs repose after the 

distressing scenes she has passed through ; she must 

gather strength for those which are yet to come. I 

know you, and rely upon you. Once more. Nina 

dare not see you again. Believe me, I feel for you. I 

had wished I were able to show you in deed what I am 

in heart and soul, • 

« Your faithful friend, 

« Gr. H." 

At the bottom of the letter were added the following 
words, written by Nina's trembling hand : 

''Oh, Edward, farewell !— Forgive! .... farewell 
for ever ! " 

But before this letter reached Hervey we mast pay 
him a visit, and take a retrospective view of the few 
days preceding the inundation. 

A feeling like that which rent his heart in the hour 
of separation from Nina, Edward Hervey had never 
before experienced. Easier would it have been f<x 
him to have parted with life, and neither his sanguine 
"^^emjicrament, nor his deeply religious feelings were at 
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this time capable of removing the inconceivable agony 
which, like an incubus, weighed £own his mind througii- 
4Hit the whole of his journey. At length he reached 
the end of his destination. A small neat house on tiie 
banks of the river Wener within the enclosure of thick- 
leaved trees, presented itself to his view, which looked 
like the abode of virtue and contentment ; and Edward's 
guide conducted him into a room where the curtains 
admitted but an obscure light A man witl* a pen in 
his hand sate at a table covered with papers , a clergy- 
man stood near it. 

** Well, is it finished I " inquired a hollow voice 
proceeding from a bed, the curtains of which were 
drawn back. 

" It is finished," replied the writer sternly, ** and 
only wants your signature." 

'* Has no one come yet 7 " inquired the voice with 
disquietude and impatience. At this moment Edward 
Hervey stepped forward. A convulsive movement 
shook the bed. A face sallow and ghastly, distorted 
more by passion than suffering, looked out frum the 
curtains, and the wild staring eyes fixed a scrutinising 
look on Edward's countenance. *' It is he — yes, it is 
bel" said the sick man, as if to himself; "it is he 
who saved my child. Your name is Edward Hervey ? " 

" Yes," replied Hervey. 

*' Have you always borne that name ? " 

** What is your motive for asking that question ? " 
said Edward Hervey, attentively regarding the man. 

« Do you recognise me t " 

** You are he whose boy fell into the stream at 
Tiirna . . . /* 

** Yes, and whom ypu rescued from inevitable de« 
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stniction at the peril of your own Ufei*^ adiM tKe tiek. 
man; ** but you have seen me before, b«ibr» .••.'* 

Kdward observed him intently a long while. "I 
think J have,'' said he, ** but I cannot remenbwr 
when 01 where," 

" Herr Edward D., I was secretary to Count R. at 
the tame time you were there. My name is ChrtatisR 
Malin." 

Edward started back; the sick nmn motioned witk 
his hand, and said: <<Wait, you shall hemr. Read, 
sir, read aloud ! " 
The deputy sherifi read in an audible voice: 
««On my death bed, and about to appear be|bi« the 
tribunal of the Almighty, I testify and declare in the 
presence of the Most High, and before all men, that 
Herr Edward D. is innocent of che crime, of which he has 
been accused, of having committed against Count R. 
It was I, who on the evening in question, shot tho 
Count standing on the bank of the lake ; it was I who 
robbed him of his money. At my instigation also it 
was that Edward Hervey was taken on suspicion of 
the crime, and I spread false reporU respecting him ; 
lK)t i^om hatred to him, but in order to avert all sus- 
picion from myself. With regard to Friiulein Blfrida'k 
abduction, I am convinced that Edward Hervey acted 
only from good motives ; and that his only intention, 
as an honourable man, was to deliver the daughter from 
the base and sordid schemes of the father. Every 
thing which I myself have witnessed and heard of him, 
warrants me in believing this ; and let it be remembered 
tliat tliese are the confessions and asseverations of a 
dying man. Greater corroboration on this point may 
nrobably be gained from Herr D.'s letter in bis own 
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handwrldng to Count R*, which after his flight I found 
lying on his tahio, and kept in my possession. I have 
delivered it with this, my declaration, unbroken. Iliat 
this is the tnith, and has been confessed by me in the 
full possession of my senses, and of my own free will, 
I protest and call God to witness, before whose Judg- 
ment-bar I shall soon stand, and will subscribe it with 
my own hand." 

** Very good,** said the sick man with feeble voice, 
" hand it me here." The paper and a pen were given to 
him, and with evident difficulty he signed his name. 
He then fell back exhausted upon his bed. 

Edward stepped nearer to the bed. On his hand- 
some manly countenance was seated deep agitation of 
mind. 

** Christian Malin," said he, "what had I done to 
you that you should act such a part towards me ? " 

** Nothing — nothing in the world. But don't you 
see — I dreaded the fatal consequences ; and the devil 
whispered me to throw all the guilt on you,— it was 
so ea!iy, so probable." 

** And what led you to murder Count R. ? *' 

''Revenge, sir, revenge! He had maltreated me, 
trodden me under foot, called me a scoundrel ; and, 
what is more, in the presence of all the domestics. 
And thus I became what he called roe — a villain ! be- 
came such, because he had already degraded me, and 
I felt impelled to revenge myselC But I concealed 
jny feelings under the cloak of humility. I became 
smooth and supple as a serpent till the mome*it should 
come when 1 could stiug him. It came. Favoured by the 
darkness and confusion, I had the opportunity of shoot- 
ing hire without tlie danger of being detected. I 
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repent not of what I did. He desenred h, the cruel, 
the base . . . •" 

"Hush!" said Henrey, interrupting^ him sternly. 
** Unhappy man think of yourself, and what awaits 
you. Think of pardoning, not of cursing ! " 

'* The time for playing the hypocrite is over,* sir," 
answered the dying man with feeble and rattling voice. 
** I have lied enough<^I will now be candid. What I 
committed against Count il. I cannot repent of ; — God 
forgive it me, if he can : but what I have committed 
against you, that I have repented of, so that I could 
have no enjoyment in my ill-gotten possessions, and I 
pined and withered in body and mind. Since you 
rescued my child at the risk of your life, my bosom has 
been a hell, and I resolved to do you justice before my 
death. I have repented deeply, and suftered much in 
that repentance. May this move you to compassion. 
If you can, grant me your pardon. It would render 
my death less bitter. Ah ! your look tells me that you 
are a good man, sir, good and serious as au angel 
.... forgive me I " 

*' I pardon you," said Edward Hervey, and laid his 
hand on the head of the sinking man. 

** Thanks — thanks !" said he with a sinking voice. 
*• Pray for me ! My child lives in your vicinity .... 
look after the child. Deliverer of my child ! pray 
.... for me ... ." 

He conveyed Hervey's hand to his lipsj his eyes 
grew dim. Edward bent his knee in prayer at the bed- 
side of the dying man ; the minister followed his 
example. The room seemed to grow dark ; the shadow 
of death hovered about it. A fourth person stood near, 
who attentively contemplated the scene. He looked 
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on the ghastly countenance of the dying one ; he saw 
the expression of Hervey's fervent devotion, and he 
listeued to his inspired half- whispered prayer, and he 
thought to himself,— 

** No, this is no empty form — no mere ceremony. 
There is a glorious, an important work going forward 
here. And what, if the wrestling unhappy spirit for< 
sakes its tahernucle, and all within and without is 
shrouded in darkness, may not the intercessions of the 
righteous be availing in this hour? Yes, like good 
angels, they encompass the struggling spirit, they find 
a way to his heart, and prepare it for reconciliation; 
they follow him on his way to the unknown land; and 
when he bends the knee before the throne of the King 
they help him to pray .... no, they are no vain 
words.*' And when the stern, worldly judge, saw the 
Bo4ong calumniated praying thus fervently for his 
enemy — spraying for his salvation, he raised his hand 
to his eyes, and removed a stranger thence — even a tear. 



A few hours after, Hervey was ready for his journey. 
The horror of the scene he had just witnessed yielded 
to an overflowing impression of happiness ; — he should 
see himself justified before the world, and the most 
essential impediment to his union with Nina removed. 
His heart glowed with gratitude to Providence and 
with indescribable longing to see Nina again — to watch 
over her, and to win her. He travelled day and night. 
What had taken place, and what was yet to «onie: 
hope, love, impatient expectation, all contributed to 
throw him into a feverish state of excitement, and be 
restlessly pursued bis course forward. He came to weU« 
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known quarters, where he heard alarming reports* H<i 
hastened tiame» and there received the letter of the 
Baroness. 



IfOONLIGHT, 

*' Softly, oh softly 
Sleep through tlie storm and wunr. 
Oh, thoa most lonely. 
Death shalt thoa know ! 
It is eold in the valley and cold in the sea. 
Softly, oh softly ! 

Silent and still 

List not to the swell ( 

Now it stthsides, 

Life hids thee farewell ; 

Good night, poor child, rest 

Silent and stiU." 

*' Love makes all things possible."— Lamemvais. 

There is moonlight in hnman Itfe ; moonlight also ip 
hnman hearts. It is a cheering gnest after a troubled 
stormy day: it Is a reeondliation between light and 
shade, a serene twilight, a quiet sadness, a slumber of 
the feelings, a woe, but also a weal ; — then silent tears 
ara shed, mild as the dew on parched meadows • . • • 
Bnt it is often long belbra this repose, this hearenly 
light descends into the heart 

A dreadftil day was orerpast. Nina had for the ilnt 
time truly experienced what a storm of the soul is. She 
now lay on her aofii. The doors of the saloon stood 
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dpen, and from ihe sofa whereon Nina reclined, ahe 
looked into the large gloomy chamber in which ao 
lately Edla lay. The moon shone through the windows* 
The friends had accompanied Edla to the graTc, and 
Kina was alone. She had requested it as a ikvour. 
Every thing was now silent aronnd her, and nothing was 
heard hat the monotonous and hollow roaring of the 



Nina opened the window, but the e? ening air afforded 
no coolness to her fevered heart« The thought of 
Hervey filled her with unutterable anguish ; she felt 
herself so guilty towards him ; she accused herself of 
having made him desolate. ** Will it be possible for him 
to foigive me ? '' she asked herself. 

When she thought that his beloved eye must look 
upon her with pain and silent reproach, oh how she 
longed to sink at his feet ; but then she saw Edla's 
Interdicting, bleeding form, — and she was ready again 
to give up all for her sake who died for her. But 
Hervey? Why should he suffer for her? Thus her 
mind was tossed to and fro between conflicting feelings* 
tShe no longer knew what she ought to do, nor how to 
decide between right and wrong. She upbraided herself 
as the cause of aU the misfortune ; she hated her very 
life. And then .... Oh, dear reader, hast thou ever 
lost a friend, dear to thee as thy own life, and was thy 
separation clouded by any act of injustice on thy part } 
-^hast thou eiperienced bitter remorse and been e<m» 
tciou* that never upon earth couldest thou express it to 
ihe lost one !-^hast thou had hours in which thy heart 
yearned after him or her, so .... so that thy soul 
was torn asunder and thou wouldest have sacrificed thy 
life, nay, thy eternal salvationi for another moment's 
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sight of the lost one, in order to press his hand, to re- 
pose on his heloved breast, and to weep .... hast 
thou ever felt thus .... Oh, then wilt thou be able 
to understand Nina, and enter into her feelings when 
with wildly throbbing heart and outstretched arms, she 
iuToluntarily exclaimed : '* Edward ! Edward ! *' 

The door of the saloon softly opened ; a man dressed 
in deep mourning made his appearance. At the sight 
of btm a shuddering sensation of terror and joy thrilled 
through Nina. With a faint shriek she started up. 

The man in blacic advanced to the door of her room. 
There he remained standing ; he leant against the door« 
post and stedfastly contemplated Nina with an inde- 
scribable look ; his pale countenance at the same time 
bespoke a heart full of grief. Ah I it was the look 
which Nina had seen in her dream ; they were the same 
beloTed features. His hand was placed upon his heart 
—was it to conceal his bleeding wounds ? Nina heard 
bis difficult breathiniir. 

Her first impulse was to rush into his arms, and to 
hide her bead on his breast ; the next — to escape from 
Yds presence by retreating to the darkest part of the 
room. 

*' Edward, Edward ! " exclaimed Nina, ** why do you 
come ? Ah I do you not know that we are separated 
.... that I have renounced you ? " 

*' I know all/' said Harvey. 
. ** Forgive me ! *' entreated Nina, in an agony of des- 
pair, and fell on her knees. 

'* I come not to reproach you, — I come to bless you," 
said Hervey, with divine benignity of voice and look. 
He advanced to her, raised her up, led her to the sofa, 
and seated himself beside her. Holding her chisped 
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bands between lus, lie gazed on her with a aerioui 
penetrating look. 

" You did not doubt me ? " said he. 
** Oh no, no ! '' was all the answer she eonld make. 
" Nor I you ! ** said he ; his countenance brightened 
into a heaTenly smile. ** Well, then, beloTed, we are 
not separated — not for ever separated. Severed from 
each other for a short time upon earth, we shall be re- 
united in love in the same heaven, in the bond of the 
same faith. Our souls cannot be divided. Eternally 
beloved ! be at peace, — ^peace with yourself, peace with 
that Eternal Power who rules our destiny. Yon have 
done right ! You could not act otherwise. A higher 
will has spoken, — we must obey ! ** 

** We must obey ! '' repeated Nina, faintly. She 
bowed down her head, and pressed her forehead in her 
folded hands. 

'* May tranquillity — may I appiness attend you ever 
Upon earth ! I shall then not be unhappy.'' 
" Not unhappy,'' said Nina, after him. 
** Trust in Eternal Goodness ; it is with you ! ** 
" With you ! " repeated Nina, and her tears flowed. 
Hervey rose. His voice faltered. '' I desired to see 
you," said he, ** I could not rest until I heard you 
once more — I wished to thank you I Your love has 
made me inexpressibly happy ; . • . . the remembrance 
of it will shed a lustre over my whole life ; it will cause 
me joyfully to press onward to the land where we shall 
be reunited Peace be with you, beloved ! . . . Fulfil 
your duties ! . . . . live to God ! " 

Nina arose. She knew not how it was, but he blessed 
her in words and tones so sweet and powerful, that her 
breast was filled with extraordinary joy. She listened 
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to Irim at to a voice fpeaUng ftom heami. And when 
be deeped ber to bis beert— wben for tbe first and laat 
tioM be pgee e ed Ue lips to ben, svrely infialble angde 
Bwroaaded tbem and boirad tbeir beads bi adflabrmtioii 
befcte two loving and sttffisring nuNtals. 

Nina aivoke as ont of a dream. He was gone. She 
paased ber band over ber foiebead and felt tears on ber 
bair, sbe Uesed tbem horn ber fingers. ** He Mnaand 
me 1" aald sbe, and ligbt sprting np witbin ber. And 
as sbe stood tbere— trembling, foreboding, adoring, with 
ber eonntenanoe tnmed toward beaven, sbe bebeld, as 
onee before, tiiat tbe flgoiv of tbe cross rested on ber 
breast, and a stream of beavenly glory flowed over ber 
bead. Now tbe problem of ber life was solved. No 
volaptttons tones any longer alinred ber without, bnt a 
powerfal voiee of melody resonnded in ber beart, and 
awoke a beaven of bigber pleasure tbere. 

But rs? 

Wben be bad given ber peace tbe strengtb of bb own 
beart began to f aU him. Witbin tbe door of bis own 
qaiet lonely retreat be stood solitary, took a survey of 
tbe wild country around, and contemplated bis ruined 
happiness — tbt wretchedness of bis future days without 
Nina. A gloom, never before eiperienced, came ofer 
bis mhid, and with tbe divine Sufferer on tbe cross he 
burst forth into tbe plaintive exclamation : *' My Ood| 
my Godf why bast thou forsaken me ?" 
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MAR&IA6K — THE CRADLE — THE GRAVE. 

" We^ not for me though in roy stunmer*! prime. 
And long ere antumn comes I pan away." 

T£GN£a. 

We deck oarseWes with flowers at marriage*, and 
shroad ouTBeWes in deep mourning when the last house 
is opened for the reception of one of our kinsmen. 
Frequently, however, might this he reversed. But beau- 
tiful is the sight of a young bride, exciting invohmtariljr 
the heart to joy. The festal attire, the myrtle wreath 
crowning the virgin brow, the loving looks and antioi* 
pations for the future, of all that is fan: and auspicious, 
which accompany her, — all contribute to fill us with 
rapture 1 With her we see another home forming on 
earth, a Noah's ark on the wild flood of life, in which 
the white dove of peace will nestle and dwell, and fair 
children and sweet caresses, and cheerful looks and love- 
glowing hearts, and friends, will find peaceful shelter 
under the hospitable roof ; and much useful activity and 
many a cheering gift will there be found, and diffuse 
blessings through life. Behold the young bride, the 
creator of all this. Who would think of sorrows on a 
wedding-day ? 

And though the eyelids of the bride appear heavy 
with restrained tears^ and her cheek is pale, though her 
deportment at the approach of the bridegroom is coy 
and timid — still, who would think of unbappiness? 
Aunts and cousins motion and whisper to each other : 
*' I was just so on my wedding-day ; — that will all pass 
off in time ! " And if a heart more sensitive or tried 
vents a sigh for the bride, why then — the pleasures o( 

VOL. It. s 
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the festive occasion, likewise the fear of it, consoles 
itself with the thought : ** Such is the course of the 
Vrorld." 

She who thus solaced herself at Nina's wedding, and 
ptill remained disconsolate withal, was the Baroness H. 
3he repeated to herself the foregoing phrase a hundred 
tiroes; but every time she looked on Nina she was 
ponstrained to repress the forth-gushing tears. Baron 
JI. perceived it, went up to her and took her hand. 
'* The boy sleeps sweetly," said he ; " Clara is sitting 
hy the cradle and will not stir from it" The Baroness 
pressed her husband's hand. Nina will become 
a mother, thought she ; and she was more pacified on 
her account. 

Nina lay cold and almost in a state of insensibility 
in her arras on the evening of the marriage-day, 

"I myself will watch over my daughter," said the 
Countess Natalie : " leave her to me." 

" I will not part with her out of my arms this eve- 
ning, come what may ! " said the Baroness H., with 
determination, and cast a look of defiance at the bride- 
groom, who was just entering. The countess went 
with rapid steps to meet him. 



About a year after I saw Nina again, and never shall 
T forget the sight Pale from suffering, she lay on a 
snow-white bed; a white bandage was bound tightly 
round her forehead, concealing her hair. The lace of 
her cap fell over it, and lay on her soft cheek. Every 
thing around her was dazzlingly- white; she herself was 
like the snow illumined by the last rays of the sun. At 
her side, reposing in its first morning slumber, lay her 
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little daughter. I saw that Nina experienced a mother's 
joy. It was lovely to behold those beautiful eyes 
beaming, and her sweet lips saying : 

"Oh, one little knows what it is, till one has experi- 
enced it, to be freed at once from all pangs, and to 
know that a child is born ; to stretch out the hand and 
then — to feel it near you ! " 

And her fair languid hand passed caressingly over 
the babe, who appeared pleasingly sensible of it. " She 
shall be called Edla ! " continued Nina, tenderly ; *< I 
will give her a guardian angel. May she be like the 
one in heaven . . . . " 

I left Nina with the peaceful persuasion that her 
life will not be joyless. But the picture of the pale 
young mother stood mournfully before my mind. I 
had never seen a living being so pale. 

I saw her a fe«v years later — paler still ; but then it 
was natural. She lay in her coffin, and was lovely even 
then. Her little daughter had gone before, and she 
followed her. Standing by the side ot the corpse I saw 
the stern-hearted Louis, weeping like a child. 

When Nina felt the symptoms of approaching disso- 
lution she wrote to Hervey the following words : 

"I have lived, because you wished me. Because 
you blessed me, 1 have received strength, far distant 
from you, to make others happy — and I have not been 
unhappy. I have felt the joys as well as the pains of 
a mother: I am dying, and I thank God. If during 
my life 1 have loved you above all things on earth, the 
merciful Judge of all will not condemn me. It was 
my strength, my virtue. In this hour, when the world 
around me is dark and my sight dim — in this hour my 
6^il is still full of light, firm and hopeful. Oh, like a 

b 2 
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ray of lif^bt did your influence penetrate through my 
cloudy existence, giving it warmth and colour I Ah ! 
— and I darkened yours ; — but my time to make you 
happy, to make you rejoice, will also come. Attend to 
my words ! my spirit is about to depart .... Accept 
Its last sigh, its last joyful hope — listen! In your 
dying hour I will appear to you ! When the shades of 
evening draw around you, and your eye grows dim, and 
the mists of the grave rise about you, — then it will be 
permitted to me to visit you and to fetch you away to 
that world of light whither Edla is gone before, where 
she will learn to know you and love you, and then we 
shall for ever be together — thou mine, I thine. I com- 
plain not that we were separated on earth — I was not 
worthy of you. It was the will of God to try and pu- 
rify mc for the eternal enjoyment of your society. 
Kdia, I come ! When was I disobedient to thy will, 
Edla ? Oh, Edward, beloved — God bless you and be 
gracious to me for your sake I God bless you I 

"Nina." 

a christian. 

•' I^t mj' resigned desires accepted be 
By thee, who in my deepest soul canst see ; 
That cup in humble love will I deceive 
Which thou in gracious love to me dost give.** 

YlTALIS. 

When a heart burdened by deep cares, breaks be- 
neath its weight; when disease takes root in the 
wounds opened by pain, and life consumes away by 
degrees — then none of us will say that the heavy-laden 
heart should not have broken ; that the vital energies 
might have exerted their vigour to bear its suficringH 
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•>«-no ! we will not pronounce a word of censure on the 
drooping spirit which cannot revive — till the resurrec- 
tion from the grave. 

But heautiful, invigorating, and glorious, is the siglit 
of a man presenting a courageous and patient breast to 
the poison-arrows of life, wlio without defiance and 
without weakness pursues his course unshaken ; who 
suffers without complaint; whom destiny has stri)iped of 
his dearest hopes ; and who still diffuses joy around 
him and lives solely for the happiness of others. Ah I 
how beautiful is the sight of him who wears his crown 
of thorns but to shed a glory around his head ! 

I have seen more than one such royal sufferer, and 
ever felt in my heart : " Oh, I would rather be he than 
one who is in the possession of all that the world can 
give, but without a good hope beyond the grave.*' 

I must here draw a line of distinction. There are 
misfortunes in which we discern an overruling hand, 
an inevitable fate ; these are like thunder-bolts from the 
clouds. There are sufferings of another kind which may 
be compared with the torture of a perpetual pin-pricking. 
These are occasioned by the hand of man ; they arise 
frequently in families when husband and wife, parents 
and children, only live with one another to create the 
worst of hells within their home ; — there are torturing 
and tortured spirits, — it is difficult to say which are 
most to be pitied — oh, the unhappy ones I The first 
kind of misfortune is easiest to bear. It is much, 
much better to suffer under the hand of God than 
under that ot man. The lightning from above gives death, 
as also light and power. The prick from the hand of 
man consumes the strength like a slow cancer. Thus 
the heart becomes embittered, and bitterness is life's 
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Simoom ; — wherever its influence reaches it hecomea 
desolate. But even for such cases there are remedies. 
There is an angelic patience which blunts the point of 
every misfortune ; which enables the sufferer, amidst 
his tortures, to sanctify himself and eventually others 
also. There is a Socratesic courage which converts all 
the torrents of a Xantippe into refreshing showers ; — 
there is also a spirit of heroism which breaks the fet- 
ters that were too heavy to bear. Let every tormented 
one examine himself — but let him do so before a higher 
eye, and then determine not to let his heart wither or 
corrode ; for it is the greatest evil that can happen to 
himself, and nobody is benefited thereby. 

Cast your eye over this part of the country where 
formerly you saw unfruitful pastures, boundless woods, 
and interminable marshes. It is no longer the same. 
Neat farm-steads are now thickly scattered in the val- 
leys and on the hills. The Himalaya-corn waves its 
long blades over wide-extended fields. Numerous 
herds cover the rich pastures: every thing gives 
evidence of a country in a flourishing condition and of 
a people inclined to order and civilization. Who has 
been instrumental in effecting all this ? A man whose 
life's happiness was blasted ; who had no other happi- 
ness in the world than that which he prepared for 
others ; Edward Hervey achieved this work. He only 
rescued himself from the grief that had laid hold of 
his life by the most strenuous exertions of body 
and mind. Thus he conquered, and from the time he 
was apprised of Nina's death, he became more and 
more resigned. 

Justified in the most honourable manner before the 
eye* of his fellow-citizens, Hervey soon beheld him- 
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self the distitlguiflhed object of utiiversal admiratioil 
and respect, but whenever advancement of any kind 
was offered to him he quietly declined it; ambition had 
lost all power over his mind. He remained in the 
sphere wnere he was already known and beloved, and 
completed the work he had be^un. He cultivated the 
district land and instructed the congregation formed 
under his eye. He rooted and grounded it in order 
and industry, and gave the glory of it to God. His 
friendly countenance, his prudent counsels, and his 
vigorous hand, were ready for the service of all. He 
seldom was gay, but ever calm and cheerful; he loved 
mankind, rendered his tribute of sincere respect to 
every good man, and looked with love on all that was 
beautiful on earth. His old age was as his youth, his 
life was a divine service. 

And might we not, my suffering friends, bear life 
better if with strength of purpose we turned our 
thoughts from that which gives us pain to something 
higher and nobler ? Does the world lack so much for 
this purpose ? Ah ! there is so much that is good and 
noble in mankind, so much freshness 'in nature, so 
much consolation in books, so much hope beyond the 
stars, and above all such renovating power in all in* 
ventive and creative exercise ! Who grafts a fruit*.tree 
without taking interest in the growing branch, and 
anxiously wishing to taste its fruit ? The reader will 
^ere remind me that 1 have forgotten to mention the 
deepest, the greatest, and firequently the only source of 
comfort and joy .... but wherefore repeat what we 
all know ? Besides, were not this source existing—^ 
what profit would there be in talking of another ! That 
which gives life to all is — a drop from the eternal 
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fountain. But time is hasting^; the day of our story 
is drawing to a close : it is evening. 

The mists thicken round Tarna's hill; they rise like 
beckoning, fleeting spirits, hovering to and fro ; they 
pass cold and humid over the earth. Softly they 
spread their veil over the meadow for it to slumber 
under it. Wherever they appear they leave tears 
behind : the sighing wind dies away among the trees. 
It is evening. 

The mist rose around Hervey's habitation ; they 
pass about his windows and conceal from his view the 
friendly earth. They seem as if they came to bear him 
away from it, and rcU him along in their light, ethereal 
vapour*chariot They seem to foreknow that his last 
hour has come — that he is prepared to depart. 

Will you wonder, my friendly readers, that she whose 
pen should be devoted to pleasure now leads you from 
death-bed to death-bed, as if every-day-life w&re a 
funeral procession? But fear not! — follow me cheer- 
fully yet a little way ; you shall meet with no gloomy 
image. Gay young maiden, fear nothing! that which I 
will show you is only joy — serene, blessed joy. Suffer 
not yourself to be disturbed by the thought that this 
representation is only fiction. I assure you it is pure 
truth. 

Reclining on an easy chair at the window sits the 
noble sufferer of whom our story has told. Powerless 
but calm he leans his head against the white pillows. 
An extraordinary serenity rests on his wasted features 
a few dark locks, partially grey, fall thinly over his 
clear high forehead. He is not alone: his mother re- 
poses already in the silent earth, but Mary, his faithful 
ttcndant, stands by his side. She alone will he have 
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beside him in this hour : how the yital flame flickers 
before it goes out ! — it sinks and rises, grows dim and 
then brightens again, and will not leave the tenement 
in which it has dwelt so long. Hervey at times falls 
off into a slumber, like a death-torpor, but he awakes 
again ; he folds his hands and exclaims witli a joy, 
unlike earthly transport : 

*'Ah, what bliss! Is it possible that I am still 
lingering on earth? Can so much blessedness be 
here? God, my God! what a heavenly atmosphere! 
Am I really the same? Is it possible that Ed.vard 
Hervey can feel joy like this on earth ? Jesus ! Fount 
of Love ! this is Thy life. Eternal Love ! the meatiure 
Thou givest runneth over !....'* 

The night is past, the morning dawns. Hervey 
still lingered on earth caressed by the wafting breezes 
of bliss. A ray of the rising sun broke through tlie 
mist and rested on the countenance of the dying man. 
A spirit of glory coloured Hervey's cheeks ; his eyes 
beamed ; he raised himself up quickly, extended his 
arms, and exclaimed in an unprecedented tone of love 
and supernatural joy : " Nina ! '* 

He sank back — a corpse. The spirit was freed. 
S?ie was waiting to conduct him. — 



THE END. 



London : H. G. Clarke & Co., Prinfcrs, 66, 0!U Bail«^ 
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